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INTRODUCTION 

HE discovery by the Hirszfelds' on the Macedonian battlefront dur- 

ing the World War that the percentage of persons belonging to each 
of the four blood groups was different in various racial groups had such 
obvious anthropologicai importance that it aroused hopes for the solution 
of problems of race which have not been fulfilled. It is the purpose of this 
paper to examine the reason for this failure, and to state what in the 
authors’ opinion is the probable future usefulness of blood grouping in 
anthropology. Certain recently discovered facts, and certain possible re- 
interpretations of old ones, seem to call for such an examination. 

Nature of the Blood Groups. Many of our readers are no doubt already 
fully familiar with the classical Landsteiner blood groups, and probably 
with the newer factors M and N discovered in 1927. Such readers are 
advised to omit this section, and to accept our apologies for inserting 
familiar material. However, the authors feel that not all those interested 
in this field are fully informed as to the basic mechanism involved, espe- 
cially in regard to the newer factors, and since there seems to be no sum- 
mary of the whole subject intended for those not specializing in it, this 
section has been prepared. 

The Landsteiner blood groups, discovered in 1900? depend on the pres- 
ence or absence in the red blood cells of the individual of two chemical 
substances, called A and B. These designations are given because their 
chemical nature is still largely unknown. One of them, A, has been isolated 
in presumably pure and certainly very active form.’ It seems to be carbo- 


1 L. Hirszfeld and H. Hirzsfeld, Serological differences between the blood of different races 
(Lancet, Vol. 180, II, p. 675, London, 1919). 

*K. Landsteiner, Ueber Agglutinationserscheinungen normalen menschlichen Blutes 
(Wiener Klinische Wochenschrift, Vol. 14, p. 1132, Vienna, 1901). 

3 B. Brahn, F. Schiff, and F. Weinmann, Uber die chemische Natur der Gruppensubstanz 
A (Klinische Wochenschrift, Vol. 11, p. 1592, Berlin, 1932). See also footnote 1 in F. Schiff, 
Die allgemeinen Grundlagen der Blutgruppenlehre (Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift, 
p. 199, Leipzig, 1933.) 
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hydrate in nature. Thus these substances have been shown to be real, not 
merely hypothetical. The way in which the presence of one, both, or 
neither of these determines the four blood groups is shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. THE LANDSTEINER BLOOD GROUPS 


Nomenclature of Substance A gglutinin 
in cells in serum 
Jansky Moss Landsteiner 
I IV O — anti-A and anti-B 
II II A A anti-B 
Ill B B anti-A 


IV I AB AB — 


These substances are inherited as Mendelian dominants: the two of them, 
together with the factor O (absence of either) form a series of triple allelo- 
morphs. Thus the groups themselves are not inherited as entities; but 
since the substances determining the groups are inherited, the mode of 
hereditary transmission is easily seen. This has been checked by studies 
on thousands of families, and no single completely proven exception has 
ever been observed. 

It was later found that there are two kinds of A, called A; and A».‘ 
For our purposes it may be assumed that either of these behaves simply as 
A. However, there may be anthropological importance in their world dis- 
tribution. This point will be discussed later. 

Much more recently it has been found’ that there are two other factors 
(this word is used since we do not yet know them to be substances) in 
human red blood cells. These are called M and N. They are inherited ex- 
actly like A and B, except that one or the other, or both, but in no case 
neither, must occur in each individual. Thus they form an ordinary allelo- 
morphic pair. Their inheritance is quite independent of that of A and B, 
and their genes are evidently on different chromosomes. These groups are 
not really subgroups of the four classical groups, but determine three in- 


‘K. Landsteiner and D. H. Witt, Observations on the human blood groups. Irregular re- 
actions. Isoagglutinins in sera of group IV. The factor A; (Journal of Immunology, Vol. 11, 
p. 221, Baltimore, 1926); O. Thomsen, Unders¢gelser over Arvelighedsforholdene af de men- 
neskelige Blodtyper (““Blodgrupper”) med saerlig Henblik paa Muligheden af to nye Typer 
kaldet A’ og A’B (Norsk magasin for laegevidenskapen, Vol. 91, p. 369, Oslo, 1930); A. S. 
Wiener and S. Rothberg, Heredity of the subgroups of group A and group AB (Human 
Biology, Vol. 5, p. 577, Baltimore, 1933). 

5K. Landsteiner and P. Levine, On individual differences in human blood (Journal of 
Experimental Medicine, Vol. 47, p. 757, Baltimore, 1928). 
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dependent groups; just as all men might be divided into tall and short, 
and quite independently of that into property-owners and non-owners. A 
very full elementary discussion of the inheritance of the blood groups is 
given by one of the authors in a paper to which those interested particularly 
may turn.® 

Other properties of the blood still being investigated, such as Land- 
steiner’s ““P” and Schiff’s ““G”’ may possibly prove to have application to 
anthropology. Also, though it is not strictly related to our subject, we 
may mention that the frequency of certain other human gene substitutions 
such as the ability or inability to taste certain synthetic organic com- 
pounds, has been found to vary in different peoples. We may expect other 
such cases to be found; perhaps Schiff’s “secreting” factor may provide 
one. 

Methods of determining blood groups. The determination of the Land- 
steiner blood groups is not difficult, and a simple method applicable in the 
field will be described here. Those already familiar with this technic are 
advised to turn at once to the section on applications to anthropology. 
Determination of the M and N groups demands training, and it is thought 
that none but those with such training should attempt it. References’ are 
given to papers where the technic is described. It is probable that most 
workers in this field would be glad to give the necessary instruction to any- 
one interested. Personal instruction is almost essential. 

The substances A and B are detected in the red blood cells by the use 
of agglutinins. These are substances having the power of causing the red 
cells they react with to stick together in clumps (agglutinate). By injecting 
cells containing A into a rabbit, an agglutinin capable of agglutinating cells 
containing A is produced; similarly for B. These artificially produced ag- 
glutinins are not usually used for determining the Landsteiner blood 
groups, since similar agglutinins occur naturally in human serum (see 
table 1.) Thus, the serum from the blood of a person in group A contains 
an agglutinin which agglutinates cells of group B, and vice versa. Serum 
of group O will agglutinate either A or B cells. Serum of group AB will 
agglutinate no cells. Then in order to determine the group to which a 
blood belongs it is only necessary to test it with group A and group B 


°S. B. Hooker and W. C. Boyd, Blood-groupiag as a test of non-paternity (Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 25, p. 187, Chicago, 1934). 

7 A. S. Wiener and M. Vaisberg, Heredity of the agglutinogens M and N of Landsteiner 
and Levine (Journal of Immunology, Vol. 20, p. 371, Baltimore, 1931). See also footnote 5. 
Also A. S. Wiener, R. Zinsher, and J. Selkowe, The agglutinogens M and N of Landsteiner 
and Levine (Journal of Immunology, Vol. 27, p. 431, Baltimore, 1934). 
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sera. If serum of group A agglutinates the unknown cells, they contain 
the substance B. If B serum agglutinates them, they contain A. Thus the 
group is determined. Table 2 will make this clear. 
TABLE 2. METHOD OF TYPING BLOOD (UNKNOWN CELLS 
AND KNOWN SERA) 


A gglutination 


Left hand tube (group A serum) - — + + 
Right hand tube (group B serum) + _ + 


Group O A B AB 
The actual technic follows, quoted from Landsteiner :° 

. . set up the tests in small tubes (7 mm. diameter) using one drop each of serum, 
saline, and bloodcell suspension (equivalent to 2.5 percent normal blood). This 
dilution of the serum is generally sufficient to prevent pseudo-agglutination. The 
emulsion can be prepared simply by mixing a few drops of blood with the necessary 
amount of saline solution; citrated blood may also be used, preferably after wash- 
ing. The tubes are shaken several times, and a drop of the mixture is taken up by 
means of a thin glass rod and examined microscopically with low magnification. 
The reaction occurs generally within a few minutes. In order to detect unusually 
feeble reactions the negative tests are re-examined after one hour. Control tests 
with known cells A and B should be included. Special care must be taken to select 
test sera of known high aggiutinating power. 


To this the present authors would add that in dry atmospheres the 
tubes should be stoppered, and that direct examination of the tubes with 
a hand lens is usually sufficient. The test sera are conveniently preserved 
as well as very clearly marked by use of the dyes recommended by Ros- 
enthal,® but should be kept in the ice box as much of the time as possible. 
Landsteiner’s advice to select strong sera is quite important. 

The chief sources of error which should be kept in mind are pseudo- 
agglutination and weak sera. If the sera to be used are first tested by the 
worker himself against a few known bloods, and controls are used whenever 
possible in the field, there is little to fear from either source of error. 

As mentioned above, the determination of M and N is not quite so 
easy, and is not described here, but it is hoped that the impression has 
not been given that it is too difficult to be learned. The determination of 
the subgroups of A is just as easy as that of the Landsteiner groups. The 


8 K. Landsteiner, The human blood groups (in Newer Knowledge of Bacteriology and 
Immunology [Chicago], 1928, p. 905). 

* L. Rosenthal, The staining’ of blood-grouping sera for preservation and identification 
(Journal of Laboratory and Clinical Medicine, Vol. 16, p. 1123, St. Louis, 1931). 
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test sera will however have to be prepared by some one working with blood 
groups. 

It should be mentioned that anthropologists not able to make de- 
terminations of blood groups themselves could nevertheless coéperate with 
some blood group investigator by arranging to take samples of blood in 
the field, and sending them to him. Samples of blood have been sent suc- 
cessfully from Kansas to New York. Blood may not stand transportation 
well, however, so unless the laboratory were near, the best plan would 
probably be to dry a few drops of blood on filter paper and send this. By 
an indirect but reliable method which will be mentioned later, the groups 
could be determined from these specimens, though not quite so readily. 
Dried blood appears to remain usable for many years. 


APPLICATIONS TO ANTHROPOLOGY 


Although the amount of information is still far short of the ideal, we 
are in possession of the results of blood group determinations on many 
different peoples. Of what value are these to anthropologists? Before 
answering this question, it would be well to point out that of course the 
knowledge of the blood groups to which a group of people belong will tell 
us no more (and of course no less) than knowledge of any other one fact 
about them. Snyder warns us:'° 


The idea that races carry distinguishing characters hidden in the blood has laid 
strong hold on the imagination of medical and other research workers; so much so 
that the idea has been slightly overdone. Many workers in the flush of the new field 
of operations have not realized that the blood groups are simply additional anthro- 
pological characters which must take their place along with other longer-known 
criteria in the study of racial relationships. 


On the other hand it should be mentioned that the blood groups possess 
one advantage, which is that their mode of inheritance is completely 
known. Thus we need not wonder if climate has affected the observed 
group distribution of a given people, or wonder what the composition of 
the offspring resulting from the fusion of two racial groups of different 
blood group frequencies would be. To answer these questions is easy, 
whereas in the case of othercharacters it may be more difficult or impossible. 
Also the impossibility of social selection in the case of the groups is of great 
significance." 

10 L. H. Snyder, Blood Grouping in Relation to Clinical and Legal Medicine (Baltimore), 
1929, p. 117. 

11 L. H. Snyder, The “laws” of serologic race-classification. Studies in human inheritance 
IV (Human Biology, Vol. 2, p. 128, Baltimore, 1930). 
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A. Tue LANDSTEINER BLoop Groups 


A general picture of what has been found about blood group distribu- 
tion may be gained from the maps (figs. 1 and 2). On these the frequencies 
of the genes for A and for B are plotted. We may regard these as measures 
of the frequencies of the substances A and B.” The frequencies of the 
genes are more significant than those of any single blood group. The numer- 
ous “indices” which have«been suggested are all open to criticism."* The 
maps are based on one by Haldane," redrawn with the aid of data from 
Lattes,'® Bernstein,” and later data. 

If the map for the gene for B (q) is examined, it will be seen that the 
high center in Asia near the Punjab, and the way the contour lines sur- 
round it, are strongly suggestive of the origin of this factor in the region 
of northern India, and its subsequent spread into other parts of the world, 
including Europe. The map for the gene A, on the other hand is not so 
clear. Snyder has said’? “. . .mutation A probably occurred in Europe, and 
mutation B in India or the Orient, from which they were later carried and 
spread by migration.” To the present authors the evidence for the occur- 
rence of the mutation A in Europe (in Europe alone, at least) does not 
seem so convincing. Gates and Darby have recently expressed a similar 
opinion.'* Note on the map the high concentration of A found in Japan, 
among the Australian natives, in Greenland, and most unexpected of all, 
among the Blood and the Blackfoot by Matson and Schrader in 1933.'9 


12 These frequencies are easily calculated from the equations r°=O, p*+2pr=A, and 
q?+2qr=B, where r, p, and q respectively represent the frequencies of the genes for O, A 
and B; and O, A, and B represent the observed frequencies of the blood groups. One of the 
authors has given a nomogram by which all three of these equations are quickly solved at the 
same operation (W.C. Boyd, Nomogram for rapid computation of the frequency of the blood 
grouping genes in populations, Human Biology, Vol. 6, p. 558, Baltimore, 1934). See also 
L. Hirzfeld, Konstitutions-serologic und Blutgruppenforschung (Berlin), 1928. 

8 Snyder, Blood Grouping in Relation to Clinical and Legal Medicine, p. 119. See also 
a book by A. S. Wiener now in press. 

4 J. B. S. Haldane, Prehistory in the light cf genetics (Proceedings, Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, Vol. 26, p. 355, London, 1931: reprinted in Science and Human Life [New 
York and London], 1933, p. 63). 

18 L. Lattes, The Individuality of the Blood (London), 1932. 

6 F, Bernstein, Die geographische Verteilung der Blutgruppen und ihre anthropologische 
Bedeutung (Comitato Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi della Popolazione, Vol. 9, p. 3, 
Rome, 1931).) 

17 Snyder, Blood Grouping in Relation to Clinical and Legal Medicine, p. 134. 

18 R. R. Gates and G. E. Darby, Blood groups and physiognomy of British Columbia 
coastal Indians (Journal, Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. 64, p. 23, London, 1934). 

18 G. A. Matson and H. F. Schrader, Blood grouping among the “Blackfeet” and ‘“‘Blood” 
tribes of American Indians (Journal of Immunology, Vol. 25, p. 155, Baltimore, 1933). 
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Kroeber has been led by considerations which depend primarily on the 
peculiar distribution of A to the hypothesis of several independent muta- 
tions, in different parts of the world, as the only way of explaining the 
known facts.?° 

Before choosing between these hypotheses, or elaborating one of our 

own, let us try to bring out the significance of a fact which is often under- 
emphasized. This is the fact that there have been found in certain an- 
thropoid apes substances indistinguishable from A and B in man.” Unless 
the evidence to the contrary were strong, the most obvious conclusion 
from this would be that our anthropoid ancestors possessed the substances 
A and B, and that the human stock gets them from this common source. 
What is the evidence to the contrary? Two facts: the distribution of B, 
which appears to radiate from a center in northern India, and the fact 
that all tests done prior to 1933 on American Indians were thought to 
indicate that the Indians before white contact had all belonged to group O 
(that is, they possessed neither A nor B). Snyder says:” 
Certain races such as the American Indians and Filipinos and probably the Aus- 
tralian aborigines must on this basis have been isolated from the rest of mankind 
before the mutations A and B took place, or before there was any wide distribution 
of these factors. The low frequencies of these factors in the American Indians 
and Filipinos seem definitely due to intermingling. The frequency of A in the 
Australian aborigines suggests a definite invasion. 

Now it seems to the authors that the findings of Matson and Schrader 
can not be accounted for on this basis. It will be recalled that the percent- 
age of A found by them in putative full-bloods (76.5) was definitely higher 
than that in Indians of the same tribes known to be mixed (50.6). The 
conclusion can hardly be escaped that these Indians, before the advent of 
the white man, already possessed a remarkably high percent of A. If in 
the light of this, we reexamine some of the earlier work on Indians, we 
find that several workers found a percent of A considerably higher than 
that which should have been found (proportional to the amount of B 
found) if the presence of A were due to white mixture. In most Europeans 


20 


A. L. Kroeber, Blood group classification (American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
Vol. 18, p. 377, Philadelphia, 1934). 

*1 E. von Dungern and L. Hirszfeld, Ueber gruppenspezifische Strukturen des Blutes 
(Zeitschrift fiir Immunititsforschung und experimentale Therapie, Vol. 8, pp. 541, 547, Jena, 
1911); K. Landsteiner and C. P. Miller, Serological studies on the blood of primates (Journal 
of Experimental Medicine, Vol. 42, p. 853, Baltimore, 1925); H. Weinert, Neue Blutgrup- 
penuntersuchungen an Affen im Jahre 1932 (Zeitschrift fiir Rassenphysiologie, Vol. 6, p. 75, 
Munich, 1933). 

22 Snyder, Blood Grouping in Relation to Clinical and Legal Medicine, p. 134. 
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the proportion of A to B is about 3 or 4 to 1.¥ The ratio from the results 
of Coca and Deibert on Indians** would be 9.6, and from the results of 
Nigg”™* about 95. From the results of Downs, Jones and Koerber”™ on sup- 
posedly pure Indians (only 120 however) a proportion of about 19 would 
be obtained. Gates?’ found in Indians in Canada 15.5 percent A, but no 
B, and in later work in British Columbia a ratio of A to B of about 21."* 
Similarly F. W. Allen and J. Korber have found in 500 Navajo school 
children 30 percent A, but no B.** It would seem that these results indicate 
the possibility of a source of A other than the white man. 

A further remarkable fact difficult to account for on the above theory 
is the finding by Rahm* in the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego of 91 percent 
group B (only 33 tested, but according to Rahm the Yahgans now total 
only 73). Such a high percent of B might be the result of the multiplication 
of the offspring of one or of a few families—a hypothesis to be considered 
for North America also*\—but if the B is supposed to have come from 
non-Indian sources, the presence of so high a percent ought to imply the 
presence of high frequencies of other non-Indian genes, which ought to 
be reflected in physical appearance. Golden® found 51 percent B in 61 
Caraja Indians in Brazil. 


23 Of course precise calculations must be based not on the proportion of group A to group 
B, but on the gene frequencies. Interestingly enough, these show that if a population all in 
group O are mixed with a European population, the proportion of group A to group B, cal- 
culated as above, is Jess for the new mixed population than it was for the Europeans. 

24 A. F. Coca and O. Deibert, A study of the occurrence of the blood groups among 
the American Indians (Journal of Immunology, Vol. 8, p. 487, Baltimore, 1923). 

% C. Nigg, A study of the blood groups among American Indians (Journal of Immunol- 
ogy, Vol. 11, p. 319, Baltimore, 1926). 

2 C. M. Downs, H. P. Jones and K. Koerber, Incidence and properties of isohemolysins 
(Journal of Infectious Diseases, Vol. 44, p. 412, Chicago, 1929). 

27 R. R. Gates, Blood groups of Canadian Indians and Eskimos (American Journal of 
Physical Anthropology, Vol. 12, p. 475, Philadelphia, 1929). 

28 Gates and Darby, Blood groups and physiognomy of British Columbia coastal Indians. 

2° F. W. Allen and J. Korber (University of New Mexico), personal communication. 

* G. Rahm, Die Blutgruppen der Araukaner (Mapuches) und der Feuerlander (For- 
schungen und Fortschritte, Vol. 7, p. 310, 1931: cited by Lattes); Los grupos sangufneos de los 
Araucanos (Mapuches) y de los Fueguinos (Investigacién y Progreso, Vol. 5, p. 160, 1931: 
cited by Gates and Darby). 

31 As a simple calculation will show, it would be possible for the offspring of a single family 
to multiply to numbers equivalent to the number of Indians supposedly living in North 
America in 1492, in a period much shorter than that now supposed to have elapsed since the 
advent of man in the New World. 

® G. Golden, Distribution of blood groups in South American Indians (Lancet, Vol. 219, 
II, p. 278, London, 1930). 
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It therefore seems that in spite of the undoubted fact that a majority 
of North American Indians were group O, the other facts brought out above 
do not justify us in supposing that A originated in Eurasia alone after man 
came to America. This statement in regard to A probably applies to B also. 
Furthermore much more data are needed on South American Indians. 

Because of the accumulating evidence derived from the finding of 
human remains and artefacts associated in undisturbed strata with the 
bones of animals supposed to have been extinct since the Pleistocene, an- 
thropologists are now more inclined to admit the probability of inter- 
glacial man in the New World.® It is the opinion of some anthropologists 
that these first and very early migrations consisted of relatively small 
numbers, as compared with the post-glacial migrations. Is it not possible 
that the A and B factors came to America with these earlier migrants, 
thus accounting for their present somewhat scattered distribution in small 
groups? The remote Yahgans, with their high percentage of B, might be 
the descendants of one of these small groups (providing Rahm’s results 
meet the test of confirmation). Their position at the tip of the South 
American continent makes this not improbable. The high percentage of O 
found generally may then have been derived from groups migrating later. 

As the result of our rejection of the most widely held theory to system- 
atize the facts, are we then left with a chaos of strange or meaningless ob- 
servations? It does not seem so to the authors. Either the blood groups 
are older than we thought, perhaps having always coexisted with man, or 
we must examine seriously the theory of independent mutation. According 
to this view the substances A and B might have originated independently 
in the anthropoid apes and in man after these stocks were already dif- 
ferentiated, and possibly several times since in man in different parts of 
the world. Let us first consider the former idea. 

If man has always had the blood groups, how could we explain the 
world distribution? Bernstein* postulated three primitive “races,” of 
groups O, A, and B. How these “races” were established is surely a difficult 
question. It is not impossible that in speculating about it we should go 
back to the earliest days of man, when his total numbers in the world were 
very small. If there were such a time, it is not hard to think that small 


%M. R. Harrington, Gypsum Cave (Southwest Museum Papers, No. 8, p. 172 ff., Los 
Angeles, 1933); A. E. Jenks, Minnesota Pleistocene Homo, an interim communication (Pro- 
ceedings, National Academy of Sciences, Vol. 19, No. 1, Washington, 1933). 

* F, Bernstein, Zusammenfassende Betrachtungen iiber die erblichen Blutstrukturen des 
Menschen (Zeitschrift fiir induktive Abstammung-und Vererbungslehre, Vol. 37, p. 237, 
Leipzig, 1925). 
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groups, families perhaps, became isolated, and later multiplied to a con- 
siderable degree. If the first men had both A and B (and, like the anthro- 
poids, O also), it would be possible that as a matter of pure chance these 
original familes were of different blood groups, and gave rise to certain 
primitive stocks, each belonging chiefly to one or another of the groups 
(such a situation could also conceivably result from early mutations in- 
dependent from the anthropoids). 

The maps might suggest that certain early humans having A, and 
perhaps also O, were driven out of the original homeland, and into the 
corners of the earth (‘“‘refuge areas’). Then the high percentage of A in 
Australia,** among certain Lapps, in parts of Greenland, and perhaps even 
in the Blood and Blackfoot, might be the results of this original dispersion 
of the A possessors by the superior strength, skill or numbers of the B pos- 
essors. This is similar to Taylor’s® concept of “‘zones and strata.’ Gates 
and Darby* have apparently entertained a similar possibility. Thus the 
blood groups, and to a certain extent their geographical distribution would 
probably antedate the differentiation of the present races.** This seems not 
improbable in view of the fact that peoples apparently not having most 
of the other commonly accepted physical criteria in common may have 
closely similar blood group frequencies. Thus the African tribe in the South 
Belgian Congo tested by Brynoghe and Walravens showed a blood group 
distribution not extremely different from that found by Barsky in Russians 
of Kazan (cited by Lattes).*® Even more remarkable are the similarities 
in blood group distribution between Greenlanders and Australians, and 
between the Chinese of Canton and the Congo tribes referred to above. 
(See Table 3, based partly on Wellisch.*°) 


% J. B. Cleland, Further results in blood grouping Central Australian Aborigines (Aus- 
tralian Journal of Experimental Biology and Medical Science, Vol. 7, p. 79, Adelaide, 1930). 

% G. Taylor, Racial migration zones and their significance (Human Biology, Vol. 2, p. 34, 
Baltimore, 1930). 

37 Gates and Darby, Blood groups and physiognomy of British Columbia coastal Indians. 

38 When here and hereinafter the much mooted term “‘race”’ is used the authors intend it to 
be understood in the sense defined by Hooton: “‘a race is a great division of mankind, the mem- 
bers of which, though individually varying, are characterized as a group by a certain com- 
bination of morphological and metrical features, principally non-adaptive, which have been 
derived from their common descent’’ (E. A. Hooton, Up from the Ape [New York], 1931). 

Prof. Verzar said in 1928 of the bleod groups that they “weit vor die Differenzierung der 
heutigen Menschenrassen reichen”’ (Ukrainisches Zentralblatt fiir Blutgruppenforschung, Vol. 
2, No. 1, p. 25, Kharkov, 1928). 

39 Lattes, The Individuality of the Blood. 


40 S. Wellisch, Betrachtungen iiber erbbiologische Begriffe (Zeitschrift fiir Rassenphysiolo- 
gie, Vol. 5, p. 91, Munich, 1932). 
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TABLE 3. SIMILAR BLOOD GROUP DISTRIBUTIONS 
IN DIFFERENT PEOPLES 


People Percentage of group Percentage of gene 


O A B AB r p q 
Greenlanders 54.7 38.5 4.8 2.0 0.740 0.227 0.033 
Australians 55.9 38.2 ‘6 i3 .748 .222 .030 
Cantonese GSS 28 2.2 6.13 .678 .154 .168 
Katangas 45.6 22.2 24.2 8.0 675 .156 .169 
(S. Belgian Congo) 


(Kazan) 


The present authors would attempt to explain such similarities by 
means of the hypothetical early dispersions referred to above. They would 
assume that the present races differentiated, in various parts of the world, 
largely after this dispersion. If the assumption is made, as above, that 
these blood grouping genes dispersed from a center, it may readily be 
imagined that a stock destined to become Eskimos, and another destined 
to becomes Australians, might have received similar amounts of A and B, 
brought to these distant regions from the common center. Such an idea 
would account for the great difficulties which have been met by authors 
who tried to designate certain “types” of blood group distribution in such 
a way that each type contained only related peoples.“ Likewise the view 
taken by Young,” based on his statistical study seems too pessimistic. 
Also, it may be imagined that most of the present races differentiated 
from stocks not possessing exactly the same amounts of A, B, and O, 
thus accounting for the fact that as a rule races not closely related do not 
show very similar blood group distributions, and races closely related do. 
In this sense, then the blood groups may be older than the present races. 
Those not wishing to assume this antiquity of the blood groups might 
prefer to explain such puzzling distributions by assuming later independent 
mutations, as Kroeber evidently does. Let us then examine this latter 
hypothesis. 


4t'W. W. Howells, Anthropometry and blood types in Fiji and the Solomon Islands 
(Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 33, Pt. 4, p. 283, New 
York, 1933), p. 324. 

#2 M. Young, The problem of the racial significance of the blood groups (Man, Vol. 28, 
Nos. 116, 127, London, 1928). 

#3 Cf. Snyder, The “laws” of serologic race-classification. 
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The theory of independent mutation can of course account for any dis- 
tribution of blood groups whatever, if enough mutations are assumed. Be- 
fore considering the hypothesis, it would be well to know how often a given 
mutation will occur. Unfortunately, this is a very difficult point to estab- 
lish. In an article by Hanson“ figures are given showing that the most fre- 
quently observed mutation in Drosophila occurs about once in 10* life 
cycles, the majority, however, occur about once in 10° life cycles. It is 
there stated that Haldane ‘has calculated that in man the gene for hemo- 
philia mutates about once in 10° life cycles (or, a mutation frequency of 
10-*). So far as the authors know, no other information exists which 
would aid us in estimating the frequency with which the blood group genes 
could mutate. If the frequency is similar, we might expect that such a 
mutation would occur about once in 100,000 life cycles. 

R. A. Fisher has treated the whole subject of the contribution of muta- 
tions to evolution mathematically.“ He shows that while a mutation which 
gives its possessor a certain advantage in natural selection has a finite 
chance of establishing itself after one occurrence, the chances are that a 
mutation which has no such selective value, occurring in a single individual 
only, will die out after comparatively few generations, and that ultimately 
it is sure to do so. The probability of the survival of such a mutation after 
different numbers of generations is given in Table 4. Note that the prob- 
ability is zero at the limit. 


TABLE 4. PROBABILITY OF THE SURVIVAL OF A GENE OCCURRING 
ONCE AS A MUTATION IN A SINGLE INDIVIDUAL, AFTER VARYING 
NUMBERS OF GENERATIONS (Condensed from Fisher) 


Number of Generations Probability of survival 
1 0.6321 
3 .3741 
15 1127 
127 .0153 
limit .0000 


Fischer has also developed a formula, quoted by Gates and Darby,” 
for calculating the spread of a character, similarly with no selective value. 
which mutates repeatedly. This formula is 


“ F. B. Hanson, Radiation-genetics (Physiological Reviews, Vol. 13, p. 466, Baltimore, 
1933). 


“© R. A. Fisher, The Genetical Theory of Natural Selection (Oxford), 1930. 
“ Gates and Darby, Blood groups and physiognomy of British Columbia coastal Indians. 
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q 


where q = the proportion of unmutated genes, so that the proportion of 
mutated genes p=l—q, and n= the number of generations elapsing, » = 
the mutation frequency (the fraction of the total number of normal genes 
mutating each generation), and e, as usual is the base of the natural 
system of logarithms. From this Gates calculates that for the mutation to 
reach a value of about 10 percent, assuming a mutation frequency of 10-°, 
would require about 250,000 years. 

The frequencies of the genes for A and B often surpass 25 percent in 
Asia at the present time. We may similarly calculate that this would have 
required some 745,000 years. 

From the above it seems clear that the hypothesis of mutation, in 
order to explain the observed blood group distributions in Asia and Amer- 
ica, must be completely discarded, unless later work may demonstrate some 
selective value for the blood groups, or for factors linked with them. 
The chances seem enormously against not only the spread, but even the 
survival of a single mutation occurring long ago. Furthermore there is 
definitely not enough time for a single mutation occurring in Asia since 
the arrival of man in America to have spread. To account for an assumed 
building up of the observed frequencies of A and B in Asia since the more 
important migrations of man to America (for the sake of liberality, let us 
say arbitrarily 50,000 years) would require us to postulate a mutation rate of 
rather more than 10~*. (About 1.410. This means that in a population 
of 1,000,000 there should be on the average about 5 or 6 mutations to A 
and likewise to B each year). Even if we are willing to assume this, there 
seems no assignable reason why mutation at a similar rate could not have 
gone on in man in America during the same time. The observed frequencies 
in Asia could be accounted for by the assumption of a mutation rate of 
10-° and the not too improbable time of some 745,000 years. But on this 
basis the factors A and B would already have been practically as frequent 
as at present in Asia when man left for America. 


Since this was written, Dr Fisher has stated in a letter to one of the authors: 
“T was thinking of the blood groups in emphasizing that a gene would not be found 
disseminated among many millions of people without the positive aid of selection, 
if it had arisen within ten thousand generations or so in only a single mutation, as I 
think the first speculations about the ethnographic distribution of the blood groups 
were inclined to assume. If, moreover, not a single mutation, but a definite rate of 
mutation is postulated the question arises why the mutation rate should be different 
in different races.” 
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Rubashkin suggested the possible existence of two types of A, which 
he designated as A” (western) and A° (ost=eastern), of which A° would 
be found in Australia, etc. He noted that of course no method existed for 
detecting these differences. Wellisch*® proposed to identify these with the 
subgroups of A, that is A; and A, respectively, suggesting that the ratio 
A:/Az would decrease from Greenland to Australia. Table 5, which gives 
what is known about the distribution of the subgroups of A, lends no 
special support to this suggestion. 


TABLE 5. DISTRIBUTION OF THE SUBGROUPS OF A 
IN DIFFERENT PEOPLES 


Author People Percent group 


O Ai Ao B Ao/A; 
Wiener and White 


Rothberg* Americans 44.6 25.6 12.0 13.6 3.1 1.2 0.48 
Niggt Hawaiians 36.5 60.8 0 2.2 0.5 0 0.00 


Varioust Danes 43 30 13 11 2 1 0.43 


* A. S. Wiener and S. Rothberg, Heredity of the Subgroups of Group A and Group AB. 

t C. Nigg, A Study of the Blood-Group Distribution among Polynesians (Journal of 
Immunology, Vol. 19, p. 93, Baltimore, 1930). 

t Calculated from the data of K. Sand, W. Munck and T. G. Knudtzon, Blutgruppen- 
bestimmung in Paternititsachen: die ersten 500 Sachen des Institutes (Deutsche Zeitschrift 
fiir die gesamte gerichtliche Medizin, Vol. 15, p. 535, Berlin, 1930), of Thomsen (op. cit.), and 
G. H. M. Waaler, To nye blodtyper (Norsk magasin for laegevidenskapen, Vol. 91, p. 516, 
Oslo, 1930). 


B. THE M anv N Groups or LANDSTEINER AND LEVINE 


The M and N groups have not yet been studied enough to enable us 
to say what their anthropological importance will be, but it has been shown 
that their distribution varies somewhat in different peoples. This is shown 
in Table 6, taken cheifly from Wellisch.** Since these groups are inde- 
pendent of the Landsteiner groups, a knowledge of their world distribu- 
tion might provide a valuable check on conclusions based on studies of the 
older groups. (The Landsteiner groups are older in the sense that we have 
known of them longer: we are not able thus far to make any guess as to 
which are older phylogenetically.) 


V. Rubashkin, [padiune sigo6pa ceponorm4nix pac (Ukrainisches Zentral- 
blatt fiir Blutgruppenforschung, Vol. 2, No. 4, p. 36, Kharkov, 1928). 

8S. Wellisch, Das vorhandene Untersuchungsmaterial im MN-System (Zeitschrift fiir 
Rassenphysiologie, Vol. 6, p. 66, Munich, 1933). 
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TABLE 6. DISTRIBUTION OF THE M AND N GROUPS 
AMONG DIFFERENT PEOPLES 


Author People Group percent 
M MN N 
Landsteiner and 
Levine White Americans 26.1 54.8 19.1 
Landsteiner and 
Levine American Negroes 27 .6 44.3 28.1 


Landsteiner and 
Levine American Indians 60.0 35.1 4.9 


Wiener and Vais- 


berg White Americans 30.6 47 .6 21.8 
Schiff Germans 29.8 49.5 20.7 
Schockaert Belgians 39.0 33.8 27.2 
Dujarric and Kos- 

sovitch French 33.0 45.8 21.2 
Shigeno Japanese 30.2 46.0 23.8 
Thomsen and 

Clausen Danes 30.0 44.5. 25.5 
Elovuori Finns 23.4 59.5 17.1 


Lattes and Gar- 
rasi Italians 27.2 57.4 15.3 


To summarize our examination of the conclusions which have been 
based on previous work, we may say: the blood groups seem to be older 
than the present races, which would account for the disappointment which 
has been felt at finding apparently unrelated peoples with practically 
identical blood group distributions (cf. table 3). It seems unlikely, there- 
fore, that man came to America before the origin of the blood groups. An 
examination of the idea that recent mutations can account for the ob- 
served striking differences in blood group distribution in Asia and in 
America leads us to discard it. A somewhat different idea to account for the 
predominance of group O among North American Indians is suggested 
above, and attention is called to results which cast doubt on the idea that 
pure bloods must all be of group O. No decision is reached on the question 
of whether the blood groups have been derived by man from his anthropoid 
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ancestors, or have arisen by independent mutations, but the authors favor 
the former point of view. Much more work is needed (including determina- 
tions of M and N and the sub-groups of A), especially on all groups of 
people giving evidence of long isolation and all of the rapidly vanishing 
primitive tribes. 

In the light of more recent data it would seem that Snyder’s “four 
laws of serologic race-classification”’ require some modification.*® 

Finally, it may be said that if, as concluded here, the blood groups are 
older than the present races, we should not regard this as a discouraging 
fact, but rather as an encouraging one. The groups may still have con- 
siderable anthropological value, presumably as much as any other one 
criterion, and by study of them we may possibly hope to get some informa- 
tion about human migrations preceding the differentiation of the present 
races. 


C. Bioop Groups AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Blood grouping has suffered from one disadvantage which did not af- 
fect certain other criteria, such as skeletal characteristics, namely that 
blood groups could be determined only on living persons. It seemed im- 
possible ever to know what the earlier blood group distribution of a people 
had been. Nevertheless, if thought is given to the matter, it is seen not to 
be completely hopeless. 

The chemical substances A and B are remarkable among antigens for 
their stability. Heat (100°), drying, acids, mercuric chloride, formalde- 
hyde—none of these destroy them.®® Blood stains have been grouped after 
having been dried for years.*' Further, these substances A and B occur in 
practically all parts of the body, not only in the blood. Thus blood groups 
can be determined from the dried saliva left on the butt of a smoked 
cigarette.” The flesh of corpses has been shown to contain the substances.* 
These and similar considerations have suggested an attempt to determine 
the blood groups of ancient, mumified human remains. Such work is now 


4° Snyder, The “‘laws” of serologic race-classification. 

50 L. Lattes, Le diagnostic individuel des taches de sang (Rapports présentés au VIII* 
Congrés de Médecine légale de langue francaise, Paris, 24, 25, 26 mai, 1923). 

5! Hooker and Boyd, of. cit. 

82 L.. Lattes, Contribution au diagnostic de |’individu par |’examen des traces de salive 
(Bollettino della Sezione Italiana della Societa Internazionale di Microbiologia, Vol. 4, p. 
585, Milan, 1932); Hooker and Boyd, op. cit. 

53 T. L. Kritschewski and L. A. Schwarzmann, Die gruppenspezifische Differenzierung der 
menschlichen Organe (Klinische Wochenschrift, Vol. 6, p. 2081, Berlin, 1927). 
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being carried out, and preliminary reports have already appeared.™ As 
the work goes on, it seem more and more encouraging, and a full report 
will appear soon. In the meantime a report of independent work leading to 
similar results has been published.™ 

The exact technic used in this work is described in the papers referred 
to. Only a brief outline will be given here. The method depends upon the 
fact that the substances A and B, in dried muscle (or other dried human 
material), though they can not be agglutinated, nevertheless still combine 
specifically and firmly with the agglutinins anti-A and anti-B. This is true 
of dried blood also, and the method we use for mummified tissue is not very 
different from the method previously used by others for blood stains. A mix- 
ture of the agglutinins anti-A and anti-B is placed on a small sample of 
the finely ground tissue. Later the mixture is tested with known A and B 
red cells to see if both agglutinins are still present. If the A cells, for 
instance, are not agglutinated by the mixture, it follows that the anti-A 
agglutinin lias been taken out by the mummified tissue, and that in order 
to do this the tissue must have contained the substance A. Of course care- 
ful controls and checks are necessary. 

About 200 mummies, mostly American, have now been tested by this 
method. The results will appear in another paper; but it may be stated 
here that A and B are believed to have been demonstrated in prehistoric 
Indian remains, and that B seems to be present in a prehistoric Egyptian 
dating some centuries before Mena. 

If this work is successful, it seems that light may be thrown on other 
problems, such as checking the identity of certain Egyptian mummies. In 
case of a dispute as to the lineage of a supposed royal mummy, if the bodies 
of the putative parents were also available an application of the well known 


nonpaternity tests® might conceivably afford valuable data to Egyptolo- 
gists. 


SUMMARY 
An introduction is given to the study of the blood groups, including a 
description of a method of grouping suitable for work in the field. The data 


“ W. C. Boyd and L. G. Boyd, Blood grouping by means of preserved muscle (Science, 
Vol. 78, p. 578, New York, 1933); An attempt to determine the blood groups of mummies 
(Proceedings, Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, Vol. 31, p. 671, New York, 
1934); Group specificity of dried muscle and saliva (Journal of Immunology, Vol. 26, p.489, 
Baltimore, 1934). 

56 G. A. Matson, A procedure for determining distribution of blood groups in mummies 


(Proceedings, Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, Vol. 31, p. 964, New York, 
1934. 


% Hooker and Boyd, of. cit. 
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bearing on the world distribution of the blood groups are summarized 
and their possible interpretations, including those offered by earlier authors, 
are discussed. It is concluded that the blood groups are probably older than 
the present races, but whether of anthropoid or independent origin it is 
difficult to say. A method by which it may be possible to determine the 
blood groups of mummies is described briefly. 
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SIOUAN TRIBES OF THE CAROLINAS 
AS KNOWN FROM CATAWBA, TUTELO, 
AND DOCUMENTARY SOURCES! By FRANK G. SPECK 


HE hope entertained since 1893 among students of native history 

and institutions, that the confusion of tribal names mentioned in the 
early narratives of the Carolinas would sooner or later be cleared up has 
not as yet been realized. Nor are the prospects very favorable, now that 
the last remaining persons speaking any of the Siouan languages of the 
Southeast have dwindled to the number of two of the Catawba. As Mooney 
points out in summarizing the results of his study of Siouan tribes of the 
east, the actual identity of only the Tutelo and Catawba languages can be 
ascertained with certainty, whereas twenty-two other of his Siouan classi- 
fications were so determined only through the inference of their political 
relations with the Catawba. Later Swanton described grounds upon which 
Woccon, of the extreme eastern North Carolina region, could be linked by 
lexicon with the Catawba as a Siouan idiom, and subsequently I was en- 
couraged by him to suggest a similar solution for the identity of Duhare, 
spoken about Winyaw Bay, south of Cape Fear River. Mooney (1893), 
following Hale (1870) and Gatschet (1881), concluded that historical 
sources were sufficient to remove doubt as to the Tutelo relationship of 
Saponi and Occaneechi, finally reducing the totally unattached languages 
of the Carolinas to some fifteen. No lexical terms from these latter are 
known to exist for purposes of classification except for three or four chief’s 
names in Cheraw and Santee, and the river and village names from which 
the tribes themselves had derived their proper names. 

No adequate linquistic sources other than Catawba now exist to which 
we can turn for explanations of these perplexing proper names. Perchance 
the Tutelo, known as a speakable language until about 1890, had it been 
more intensively recorded than it was by Hale whose Tutelo vocabulary 
contains less than 200 words,? might have afforded sufficient etymological 
evidence to have settled the question for some of the unexplainable proper 


1 Published with the permission of the Bureau of American Ethnology and the American 
Council of Learned Societies (Committee on Research in American Indian Languages), 
organizations that contributed to the accomplishment of field work in the Carolinas, the par- 
tial results of which are incorporated in this article (correspondence F. Boas, Feb. 18, 1933 
and M. W. Stirling, Feb. 21, 1933). Acknowledgement is also due to the Faculty Research 
Fund of the University of Pennsylvania, Grants No. 50 and 93, for the use of resources in the 
field which resulted in making additiors to the material from native sources in Canad” 

? Horatio Hale, The Tutelo Tribe and Language, 
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names of North Carolina. This chance passed by. Thus Catawba remained 
as the last and only source. 

With this whole perplexing situation constantly in mind I have grasped 
every opportunity, while studying Catawba under funds provided by the 
Bureau of American Ethnology and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, to learn from the last speakers of the language what they could 
tell of the few tribal names applied to surrounding peoples. And at the 
same time I have tested the possibilities of explanation of proper names of 
the extinct tribes of the Carolinas through their knowledge of the Catawba 
language in the hope that tribal synonyms might help clear up some of 
the gaps in our knowledge by proving out meanings for some of the native 
names of surrounding tribes, rivers, and villages. The success of this 
attempt has not been phenomenal, yet some contributions to the ter- 
minology of the region have inevitably resulted from the memory-dredging 
process on the part of the four living speakers of Catawba with whom 
I have worked these past years.* These results are now brought together 
from the notes and presented with certain of my own speculations on the 
Siouan lineages of the east, inasmuch as there is unfortunately no prospect 
that henceforth any additional first hand material can be elicited from the 
Catawba informants. 

A question that has engaged attention for some time is that of the 
former wider distribution of the eastern Siouan peoples farther to the 
eastward and northward of where they were found by the first explorers. 
I have still to find convincing proof that the Algonkian populations did 
not displace some of these Siouan kindreds in their expansion southward 
and into the Alleghenian region. 

The deep-rooted hostility that prevailed between the Powhatan and 
the Monacan and Manahoac may be attributed to intrusion of the one 
upon the territory of the other in later times. And in this case it would 
seem to have been due to the aggression of the Powhatan, supposedly the 
later arrivals in the Virginia lowlands.‘ 

Such an attitude toward cultural history here could be held to ac- 
count for the allocation of the Powhatan peoples in the lower country to 
the eastward and the Siouan peoples in the piedmont region, their hostility 


’ Mrs Samson Owl, Margaret Brown and her son and daughter, Sam Blue and Sally 
Brown. 


‘In a previous article I gave reasons for my inference regarding the relatively recent 
migration of the Powhatan peoples into the Virginia tidewater region (Ethnic Position of the 
Southeastern Algonkian). Also Birket-Smith. In a recent study Bushnell also proposes a 
similar movement (Bushnell, 1934). 
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toward each other, the survival of the language of the Occaneechi as a 
trade language of the region and as the language of religious ritual, which 
facts we learn from Strachey.’ If accordingly, my inferences for a more 
easterly habitat of certain Siouan peoples, the Shoccoree and possibly the 
Eno, are accepted, then we have a trend of evidence hinting at the conclu- 
sion that Siouan peoples were earlier residents in eastern Virginia and 
Carolina and were invaded several centuries before the coming of the 
Europeans by the Powhatan, and gradually dispossessed of their ter- 
ritories by them. 


THE SIOUAN TRIBES OF THE CAROLINAS AND THE MEANINGS OF 
THEIR NAMES IN CATAWBA 

The deep mystery surrounding the identity of the small extinct tribes 
to the east and south of the Catawba receives but little light from an in- 
quiry into tradition among the survivors of the tribe. That many of these 
peoples om the lower courses of the rivers flowing from the Appalachians 
into the Atlantic were of southeastern Siouan affinity has been substantially 
shown by Mooney. And nothing has developed through later inquiry into 
the question to weaken this supposition. The tribal names and local desig- 
nations characteristic of the area in question would fall well within the 
phonetic range that we find in the Catawba language. It is indeed even 
possible for renderings to be given to many of them in Catawba, yet we 
can not feel certain that interpretations for the proper names are to be re- 
lied upon when the Catawba themselves do not know until we mention them 
that peoples under these designations ever existed. In view, however, of 
the avidity with which any possible clue to the perplexing aboriginal history 
is sought in our process of investigation, I shall offer the results of dis- 
cussion with the Catawba-speaking informants apropos of the tribal names 
of the long-extinct groups so painstakingly worked over from various 
sources by Mooney. 

Catawba. The proper name Catawba has been the subject of specula- 
tion as respects its origin and meaning. No definite source in neighboring 
Indian languages can be traced to the satisfaction of critical judgement. 
Both Swanton and Mooney considered the possibility of Catawba (Kata’pa) 
and Kituhwa (variations Katuha, Kuttawa, etc.) being related forms. And 
while the latter term is an accepted proper name for the Cherokee in a 
number of instances, it appears as a synonym for the Catawba as well in 
some southern tongues, such as Shawnee and evidently Delaware. The in- 
terchange of b, p, and h, w in the others need cause little embarrassment 


5 Strachey, p. 161. See also Hale, op. cit., p. 12. 
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for they are phonetically interchangeable. Ostensibly the proper name is 
an old one referring to the populations of the Carolina mountain and foot- 
hill region, without specifying the particular tribe or idiom of its bearers 
as being Catawba, Cherokee, or mixed groups of the two. 

My own suggestion regarding the analysis of the mysterious proper 
name is a brief one. We may begin by taking the form of the name as given 
by the speakers of Catawba, themselves, This form is ye kat‘ha’pa, ‘‘Ca- 
tawba people.” This form is known to the informants without any further 
consciousness of its literal meaning. Yet in experimenting with various 
possibilities with a view to its analysis, the following discovery was made. 
If we accordingly regard the term as a sentence in construction we may 
divide the elements into syllables with a fairly definite meaning. Ye ka 
may be rendered “people the present, or now,” the element -t‘ would be 
a subjective case form and ha’pa “‘on the edge of or bank of,” referring to 
a river. Hence the construction could and does express the idea of “the 
People upon the Edge or Bank of River.” This possibility has some degree 
of likelihood in the fact that the Catawba have always been designated 
as located in proximity to the river that bears their name. The historical 
proper names of the tribe have been, from the first (Lederer), variations 
of the term i-’swa’, “river (people),’’ as Esaw, Issa, Ushery and the like, 
all too well reviewed in the accounts to need listing here. 

In the Catawba language the term ye i’swq” (hare), “People of the 
River,” is also applied to the nation. This is probably the form of the 
proper name from which the common names in early records were derived, 
as for instance those just given. And we might go further in constructive 
speculation concerning all these forms. By combining the elements into a 
perfectly good idiomatic sentence we have ye i'swa”’katha’pa which would 
mean, depending upon the arbitrary literal values of the stems, “‘People 
of the River (Catawba) Banks,” ‘‘People of the River (Catawba) Broken 
Banks.’ In connection with this name it should not be forgotten that the 


® Swanton’s suggestion of explanation is also worth considering kere (correspondence May 
24, 1933): 

“Please consider the following which I find among our Catawba [vocabulary] cards: 
ya'p ka’ tapa, a tree fork. It also appears that kat is the stem of a verb meaning “‘to break.” 
As the Catawba appear in Lawson’s narrative as one of two bands of the tribe of about equal 
strength, the other being called Esaws, probably from the river, it has occurred to me that 
the word may be taken from this native term indicating a separate part of the main Catawba 
nation. 

“However, if it is indentical with Kituhwa, it must be fairly old. Mooney says this last 
was originally that of an important settlement on Tuckasegee River. Is it possible that the Cat- 
awba were once settled there? And if they were, would not this be an excellent hint for archeo- 
logical investigation?” 
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Wateree river, which is nothing but a section of the Catawba lower down, 
traces its name to a Catawba word meaning “Washed Away Banks” 
(watora”’hore). 

Saponi and Tutelo. The identification of these two tribes in the historic 
period with the Monahassanugh and Monasickapanough (Smith, 1607), 
divisions of the Monacan group, as residents in the Virginia foothills has 
been undertaken by Mooney and concluded by Bushnell.? Their exodus 
from Virginia, their wanderings southward and then their return to Vir- 
ginia to settle for a while at Fort Christianna* have been succinctly traced 
by Mooney. As yet, however, we have no mention of their association 
with the Catawba as allies or as incorporated units. Nevertheless there 
must have been at one time an association between the northern (Tutelo 
and associated peoples) and the southern (Catawba, Woccon, and others) 
divisions of the Siouan tribes of the region.® Swanton thinks that the 
incursion of the Spaniards into the Carolinas in the 16th century resulted 
in forcing certain of them to the northward. 

Catawba tradition is silent in regard to the Tutelo. A single echo of 
the once important name Saponi possibly comes down to us through 
Catawba memory in the mention by Margaret Brown of a tribe whose 
name was remembered as (ye) pa’na spoken of by her mother. She knew 
nothing more of the term or its meaning. 

Of the proper names denoting the Tutelo (Toteri, Yesang, Nahissan, 
etc.) there is no hint of cognizance among the Catawba. Treating the 
village names of the Tutelo and Saponi identified as Monahassanugh and 
Monasickapanough, from the viewpoint of Catawba stem similarity, the 
element mona- is valid as the Catawba designation for “land, earth, ground” 
but this etymology does not apply to forms in the dialects of the northern 
(Monacan) eastern Siouan area. 

Incidental to this brief discussion of Tutelo and Saponi history, I 
have added a few notes on these tribes secured from informants among 


7 Mooney, 1894, p. 37; Bushnell, 1919, pp. 13, 17. 

5 Bushnell (ibid., p. 28) locates this fort about ten miles north of Roanoke River, Bruns- 
wick Co., Virginia. 

® The definition of the northern and southern division of eastern Siouan languages was 
announced first by Swanton, 1928, pp. 34-35. The extant linguistic sources for Tutelo are Hor- 
atio Hale, The Tutelo Tribe and Language; L. J. Frachtenberg, Contributions to a Tutelo 
Vocabulary; E. Sapir, A Tutelo Vocabulary. 

A notice of some importance in connection with the Tutelo language is given by Gatschet 
(A Grammatic Sketch of the Catawba Language, p. 52) stating that J. O. Dorsey had found 
in an old document in Washington a mention that Tutelo and Winnebago could understand 
each other’s language at a treaty taking place at Prophet’s Town, Indiana, in 1809. 
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the Six Nations at Grand River, Ontario, since here these observations 
will meet the eyes of students interested in them. 

The words of Mooney applying to the Saponi seem to be the last that 
can be said of the tribe. One clue concerning its disappearance from 
history, in solving the identity, is a family name and family group named 
Boni’, domiciled among the Mohawk of the Bay of Quinté, Ontario. At 
the Six Nations this information was furnished; the Boni‘ family, under 
the name Boni- ha‘’ga, people,’’ was understood to have come 
from the United States about 1800. The family is classified as being of 
mixed Mohawk and Cayuga lineage, affiliated with the Mohawk of the 
Bay of Quinté. If, by remote chance upon deeper inquiry, the tradition 
of this family should possibly develop an association with the Saponi 
tribal appellation, Saponi- ha-’ga, the question of the fate of the mysterious 
Siouan tribe from the southeast may be reopened. 

Among the Six Nations Iroquois of Ontario a reminiscence of the 
Tutelo, which has escaped recording by those who have questioned the 
Iroquois on the subject, was offered me in 1925 by Joe Henry, the oldest 
Cayuga living at that time. This addition to our knowledge of the Tutelo 
relates that the name of the last Tutelo chief was Ka‘sto’hagy, the term 
referring to his ““Dwelling in Stone.’”® Legend states that he had killed a 
number of people; that he was the “first Tutelo who came to the Six 
Nations;” and that he had formerly lived in a cave having a room per- 
pendicular to the entry passage in which recess he lived for protection. The 
cave was so formed that only one invader at a time could enter and turn 
the corner. Intrenched in this cavern he had accounted for his enemies. 
The interesting tale of the old Cayuga is apparently a native version of a 
tradition recorded in 1733 by Byrd in reference to a cave that he found on 
an island in Roanoke River (Mecklenburg Co., Virginia) lying above Oc- 
caneechi Island, inhabited by the Tutelo before 1701: in which cave the last 
Tutelo king with only two men had defended himself against a large party 
of Iroquois and at last forced them to retire." Tradition among the Iroquois 
at times dies hard! 

The only sources now remaining open for the investigation of Tutelo 


10 We learn (Chadwick, People of the Long House, p. 19, and Boyle, Annual Archaeologi- 
cal Report of Ontario, p. 55, quoted in article Tutelo by Mooney [Handbook of American 
Indians, Bulletin, Bureau Amer. Ethnology, 30, Pt. 2, p. 856]) that John Key, a Tutelo of the 
Six Nations Reserve, Ontario, one of the last to speak the language, bore the name Gostango, 
“Below the Rock.” He is evidently the person referred to above. 

4 Byrd, History of the Dividing Line, etc., Vol. II, pp. 5-8; quoted by Mooney, 1894, 
p. 38. 
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customs lie in the traditions of the Cayuga, who were instrumental as 
sponsors for the adoption of the Tutelo into the League of the Iroquois, 
and the Onondaga and Seneca with whom the tribe has intermarried in 
the last century. These sources remain largely untested. The occasion in 
the winters 1931, ’32 ’33 for field research among the Six Nations placed 
an opportunity within reach to carry on questioning and recording of 
facts in Tutelo traditional history and custom handed down among the 
Iroquois of the Six Nation’s Reserve on Grand River, Ontario. The re- 
sults are incorporated into this paper. Among the seven families of recog- 
nized Tutelo descent among the Onondaga, Seneca, and Cayuga, there are 
still preserved certain ceremonies of distinct Tutelo origin which, while 
not conducted through the medium of Tutelo speech, are nevertheless 
chanted in Tutelo songs. The outlines of one of these ceremonies, the Re- 
dressing or Adoption Rite, have been recorded and explanations secured 
of the meanings of the separate ceremonial acts comprising it. Treatment 
of the Re-dressing ceremony, however, is omitted from this section of 
Tutelo notes covering the history of the tribe winnowed among the Tutelo 
descendants. The conduct of its rites, its songs, the equipment required, 
its symbols, its entire function, are Tutelo in origin and character. They 
attest the survival of Tutelo culture after the assimilation of the tribe into 
the body of the Iroquois. This fact is most interesting and significant. It 
means to the historian and to the ethnologist that Tutelo institutions still 
remain to be studied after Tutelo blood has been assimilated into the body 
of the larger Indian nations. I need not add that certain words of the lan- 
guage have been recorded in recent years on the Six Nation’s Reserve by at 
least four investigators. A vocabulary taken down by myself in 1932 ‘dupli- 
cates the effort and the results. The accompanying notes are selected as 
being appropriate to include under the title of this paper.” 

The Cayuga claim to have befriended the Tutelo at the time of their 
first appearance in the north when the hand of the other tribes was turned 
against them. The tale to be given shortly, which was narrated by Deskaheh 
(Alexander J. General), one of the Cayuga chiefs, refers to their first con- 
tact with the Tutelo, presumably after the tribe had first left its seats in 
the Carolinas. The Cayuga designate the Tutelo as todi‘i‘-ho’na or by the 
shortened form ti‘i*ho’na. The Mohawk term applied to the Tutelo is te- 
‘yotoni‘ro’na. The following narration is given in the words of the informant. 


12 The task was made possible, as forming part of the plan for research in native religious 
rites and beliefs of tribes dwelling in eastern Canada, through several grants (Nos. 40, 93) al- 
lotted to me in 1932 and ’33 by the Faculty Research Committee of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to which source I accordingly express acknowledgment. 
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How THE TUTELO WERE ADOPTED BY THE CAYUGA 

The Tutelo came up from the south. They did not have any settlements and 
lived in the woods and caves like wild people. They were a very timid people and 
were afraid of other Indians. The Tutelo scouts who went out to look for the smoke 
from camp fires (settlements) would transform themselves into mice and travel 
under the leaves so that they would not be discovered by unfriendly Indians. When 
they wished to look over the country they would resume their natural form and 
climb to the tops of trees. Thé Tutelo scouts were at last seen by the Cayuga who, 
being a friendly and peaceful tribe, invited them to join their settlement. They 
accepted and mingled with the Cayuga and learned their language. The Tutelo 
scouts returned to their people and told them how they had been taken in by the 
Cayuga. They brought back the other Tutelo and their families to the Cayuga settle- 
ment. There they built a camp of logs. When sleeping at night they were arranged 
like spokes of a wheel, feet to the fire: the children first, then the women, and last, 
the men to guard the camp. One night the Tutelo overheard the Cayuga talking in 
council with the Seneca. They could not understand all that was being said, but it 
sounded to the Tutelo like a plan to eat them. They thought that the Cayuga and 
Seneca were saying, “The Tutelo are good to eat.” It proved to be that the members 
of the council were talking over the proposed plan for the adoption of the Tutelo.'* 


A reference by Cammerhoff" in 1755 alludes to the residence of a de- 
tached tribe, neither Iroquoian- nor Algonkian-speaking, on the east 
branch of the Susquehanna. The reference is deemed worthy of quoting 
in full as follows. 


Here they tell me [referring to Gohontoto] was in early times an Indian town, 
traces of which are still noticeable, e.g., corn pits, etc.,inhabited by a distinct nation 
[neither Aquinoschioni, i.e., Iroquois, nor Delawares] who spoke a peculiar language 
and were called Tehotitachsae; against these the Five Nations warred and rooted 
them out. The Cayuga for a time held a number of them, but the nation and their 
language are now exterminated and extinct. 


General John S. Clark,'® painstaking student of documents referring to 
former tribes in Pennsylvania, has devoted considerable attention to the 
identity of the tribes and villages referred to in the passage just quoted. 
In his correspondence with Professor A. L. Guss relative to the identity of 
the peoples in question we find that the latter’s responses to General Clark 
are also of a character that throw light on the topic. They are as follows. 


13 By the Indians on the Reserve who use English, the Tutelo are referred to as Tuteli. 

14 J. C. Cammerhoff, Diary of the Journey of Brother Cammerhoff and David Zeisberger 
to the Five Nations, 1750. A special translation is quoted in Handbook of American Indians, 
Part 2, p. 977; also in Selected Manuscripts of General John S. Clark, p. 37. Tehotitachsae 
also mentioned on pp. 3, 7, 8, 38. 

18 See Guss-Clark Correspondence in Selected Manuscripts of General John S. Clark, op. 
cit., pp. 38-39. 
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The three towns appearing on the Popple map of 1733 must have been those of 
the same people mentioned at the treaty of 1722 as osTANGHAES which live upon the 
Susquehanna river and occupy Ostauwocken as one of their towns, very likely the 
remnant of the Tehotitachse who retreated via the West Branch where they halted 
for a time and built the Conestoga fort at the mouth of the Tiatacton and after- 
wards removed to the vicinity of Lake Erie. The name Tiatacton given by the 
Moravian missionary Spangenberg in 1745 is precisely the same as the Iroquois 
name for Pine Creek at the confluence of which was the fortified stronghold where 
the last stand was made by the Conestogas against the Iroquois, and from which 
they retired about 1675. Tehotitachse as given by Cammerhoff is another version of 
the same name. 

Otstonwaken was no doubt the town lying on both sides of the mouth of the 
Loyal Sock (a creek flowing into the West Branch). Otstuagy is only another form 
of the same name. I have been collecting sentences from books, and names from 
maps and send you my list. I havea notion that this name originally denoted a 
Huron-Iroquois nation that lived on the West Branch, called the people of the 
Demon’s Caves because they lived in caves at one time, or more likely because they 
claimed that they originally came out of caves after the manner of their legends 
generally. These being exterminated by the Iroquois at an early day, the river and 
region still had the name clinging to them. And it is probable that a remnant of the 
old tribe lived at this place as did the Conestogas below the mountains, known as 
the ancient Susquehannocks or Minquas (See Col. Records, Oct. 11, 1722). This 
remnant like the Conestogas may have perished and therefore as you once wrote 
me was overlooked by historians. Otzinachse with terminal variations was applied 
to the West Branch of the Susquehanna—the same term without the prefix oT, was 
applied to the river, also to Shamokin or the region of the mouth of the West 
Branch. All the names on my list with prefix or are forms having some relation 
to the name of the river, and were applied to a town on that river and denoted also 
the people of the region of the Demon’s Caves or that originated from the Demon’s 
Caves."® 


Another correspondent of General Clark’s, David Craft,!’ wrote the fol- 
lowing in reference to the towns mentioned in the above notes. 


In 1745 Zeisberger made his first acquaintance with the County... . In-1750 he 
in company with a Cayuga chieftain paddled up the Susquehanna from Wyoming 
to Tioga ...at Mehoopany was an Indian town called oNocHSAE (below Wyal- 
using), “opposite to which is a cave.” .. . It was at that time nearly abandoned 
there being only two or three families living there. This was on the right bank of the 
river and about 60 miles below the State line as the river runs. 

Next was Gahontoto, which the Cayuga said had been inhabited by a 


16 A synonomy of twenty-nine equivalents for the term is given in the Clark manuscript, 
op. cit., p. 39. 
17 Clark, op. cit., pp. 6, 7. 
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strange tribe of Indians, neither Iroquois nor Delawares, called by the 
Cayuga Tehotachsae, with whom the Cayuga made war, finally extermi- 
nating them. ““This was before the Indians had seen rifles when they fought 
with bows and arrows.” Craft places the date at about 1640. In reply to 
Craft’s notes, Clark'® says, “. . .In your locality I identify Sionassi as an- 
other form of Onochsae carrying the idea of a cave. . . . Onondaga Creek 
in our state was called ‘zmyacuson’ from a Demon’s Cave.” 

Upon the occasion of referring these terms to Deskaheh, the Cayuga 
linguistic informant referred to previously, certain checks upon their in- 
terpretation were brought out. The inferences to be made from the etymol- 
ogies worked over do not coincide in every particular with those offered 
by Clark and others. It seems apparent that added weight is given to the 
judgement that the mysterious tribe in question may have been a Siouan 
speaking unit, to wit, the Tutelo or their affiliates. The repeated reference 
to the unidentified tribe as “cave dwellers,” as “wandering people’ or 
“people without homes;’” the concurrence of the proper name of the 
Tutelo in contemporary Cayuga with the proper names for the mysterious 
tribe and its villages appearing in the documents, point likewise to estab- 
lishing identity with the Tutelo. The associations are constant. With this 
tentative conclusion I leave judgment to the critic. 

The explanation of the terms in Cayuga are as follows.'® 


“‘stopped them” 
tehoti’ta‘se, “stopped them” (Mohawk) 

Gahontoto-kawe do’do, “tree, or post, standing up” 
khaydo’do, “small tree standing up” 

Otzinachse-o‘sana‘se, “new name,”’ or ‘‘new chief” 


The explanation of the term Diad-aklu as being “‘lost” or “bewildered 
people,”’ quoted by Clark from the Journal of Conrad Weiser, who passed 
through the village in 1737, was confirmed by Deskaheh, the Cayuga in- 
formant.”° 

Further questioning of John Buck, the present Tutelo chief among the 
descendants of the tribe in the Six Nations, adds the following valuable 
facts to our knowledge of this interesting group.” 


18 Clark, op. cit., p. 12. 

18 Compiled by Miss G. Tantaquidgeon from the results of questioning Deskaheh in 
checking over data in her appendix to the Selected Manuscripts of General John S. Clark, 
op. cit., pp. 138-43. 

2° Clark, op. cit., p. 41. 

21 John Buck has also been consulted by Hewitt and memorialized by him as an informant 
in several of his reports (Explorations and Field Work of the Smithsonian Institution, 1926, 
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The Tutelo constituent still maintains the tribal name as an alien 
element adopted into the Six Nations. The event of adoption is dated 
1753 by the records of the Six Nations Council. The political status of the 
tribe is that of a “prop,” or “support between the logs’ in the side wall 
of the Long House of the League of the Iroquois, as the native figure of 
speech phrases it. This status in the League entitles the adopted tribe to 
maintain a chief as its representative to sit in the League Council of 
forty-nine members. The Tutelo chief may speak and act in the Council 
only in reference to affairs of the Tutelo tribe, not having the privilege of 
participating in the parleys of the Five Nations in dealing with major 
affairs of the League. The status of the Tutelo corresponds to that of the 
Tuscarora and the Nanticoke as “younger brothers” and the Delawares 
as “nephews.” The present chief of the tribe is John Buck, Ga“poga”‘tadyi- 
(for which there is no equivalent given in English because the title is a 
Tutelo term whose meaning has been forgotten). Buck is the descendant 
of a long liné of leading Tutelo persons. He derives his descent in the tribe 
through his father, contrary to the usual Iroquois custom of tracing descent 
in the maternal line. He is a life chief holding the name-title as given, 
handed down from early times. His paternal grandmother was a Tutelo 
who was born among the Iroquois about 1802. Another Tutelo ancestor 
who died about sixty years ago was Ky‘he, a name like the rest not being 
translatable. Buck also traces descent from the Tutelo war chief Kastaq’- 
hagu, ‘‘Dwells in Stone,” mentioned above. This was his paternal grand- 
mother’s uncle. Buck is accordingly the political and ceremonial representa- 
tive or chief of the seven family groups, comprising about sixty individuals, 
who carry on the Tutelo identity in the League of the Iroquois at their 
reserve in Ontario.” 

Still another reference to the Tutelo under their oldest recorded name, 
Nahissan, comes to us, I believe, in the reference by Bland (1650) to a 
nation living 
above the head of the James River unto the foot of the great mountains, on which 
River there lived many people upwards being the Occanacheans and the Nes- 


p. 237; ibid., 1929, p. 201). Hewitt refers to the migration legend of the Tutelo from North 
Carolina leading them to the Cayuga, and his notes are to be looked for with extreme interest. 

22 The family heads and enumeration as given by him, which would be about as correct 
as it could be estimated now, are as follows: Peter Williams (four children); John Buck 
(thirteen children); Mrs Sanders (one child); Eliz. Fish (four children); Joe Cranbette (a 
large family of children); Elisha Williams (four children); Mrs Lucy (Williams) Fishcarrier 
(eight children). Other Tutelo descendants of mixed lineage might be listed among the Six 
Nations. 
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soneicks and that where some of the Occanacheans lived, there is an island within 
the River three days journey about.** 
This form of the name (Nessoneicks), which I take to be a synonym of 
Nahissan, with an Algonkian plural ending plus the English plural, appears 
to have been overlooked by previous authorities. 

Another minor point. Under another form of the tribal name, Mohetan, 
a village of this affinity is indicated on Alvord and Bidgood’s map (1673-4), 
visited by Needham and Arthur, a days journey from the Great Kanawha 
River, West Virginia.* At present we may admit that this reference 
means an earlier wider extension toward the west in the Alleghenies or a 
move toward the end of the 17th century in that direction, after which 
the village may have acquired a name derived from some other tongue. 

The association of the Mannahoac with the Monacan brings up another 
aspect of the problem before us. Both peoples are described as occupants 
of the piedmont and mrountain slopes of Virginia, and they have been re- 
garded as related tribes, by all the authorities who speak about them 
since Hale and Mooney, both as concerns the characteriestics of speech 
and culture. Since, therefore, we possess a vocabulary from only the one 
language of the Virginia area, namely Tutelo, it may be profitable to apply 
the lexical forms of Tutelo to the half dozen terms preserved by Captain 
Smith as place or tribal names of the Mannahoac confederacy. I would 
suggest accordingly that the term “‘Stegarakes,”’ one of those given by 
Smith as a division of the Mannahoac people, is a derivation from Tutelo 
histék, sték, “‘island,”’ in reference to the location of one of its villages. 
Also that Smith’s Whonkenteas might be a corruption of Tutelo wahtakai, 
“Indian,” and that Smith’s terms Tauxanias, Shackaconias, Ontponeas 
might contain as terminations (-onea[s]) the Tutelo element onii (Hale, 
p. 34), “at the prairie.”” Without intending to assume a positive attitude 
concerning the interpretation of Mannahoac names written in Smith’s 
manuscript three hundred years ago, by a stranger to the Indian tongue, 
explained through the medium of the small Tutelo vocabulary (spoken by 
a Siouan tribe about one hundred miles distant from them) of about one 
hundred fifty words recorded by Hale in 1870, the above suggestions will 
be accepted merely as such. 

Occaneechi. The term Occaneechi (with its variants Akenatzy, Oc- 
canacheans, Patshenins) comes down to us as the tribal designation of an 
early people of the Virginia-Carolina frontier, dwelling (1670) on a large 


*3 Bland, The Discovery of New Brittaine, p. 16. 
*4 Map by Lee Bidgood and C. W. Alvord in The First Trans-Allegheny Explorations by 
the Virginians, 1650-1674. 
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island in Roanoke River just below the confluence of the Staunton and the 
Dan Rivers, near the site of Clarksburg, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia.* It 
is undoubtedly, as Mooney has shown, the designation of a Siouan-speak- 
ing tribe affiliated with the Saponi and Tutelo. Yet we have no linguistic 
proof of such an affinity beyond the statement that their languages were 
similar, which is supported by testimony given to Hale by Nikonha, the 
Tutelo.% Nor is it possible to add anything to its meaning or history 
from Catawba sources. Its connections were, however, definitely with the 
northern (Saponi, Tutelo, or Nahissan) branch of the eastern Siouan tribes 
with whom they finally combined. Bland (1650) writes of the Occanacheans 
and Nessoneicks (which I have already noted is a synonym for Nahissan) 
as living together on a branch of the Roanoke.”’ 

As an advance step in the attempt to explain the tribal names in this 
area of puzzling terms, I would make bold to suggest a possible explana- 
tion of the word Occaneechi, using Tutelo sources for the purpose, since 
we have accepted the conclusion offered by Hale and by Mooney that 
Saponi, Tutelo, and Occaneechi were related and reciprocally intelligible 
tongues. Reverting to the Tutelo vocabulary recorded by Hale we encounter 
the term yuhkafi, ‘‘man,”’ among five other synonyms listed.”* I suggest, 
accordingly, that Occaneechi, and its related forms, are derivations from 
this form (occan= yuhkafi) with a terminal modifier; whence Occaneechi, 
Occanachee (ans), Akenatzy, denote an equivalent of “people.”’ This pos- 
sibility leads even farther. In the early form Monacan, denoting, in the 
17th century, the Saponi, Tutelo, and probably the Occaneechi assembled, 
we may have a corruption of Tutelo am4fi, amai, “land,” prefixed to the 
term yuhkafi, whence tentatively develops amafi(i) (y)uhkafi or Monacan, 
“people of the land.’”*® The sense of this meaning, as being logically ap- 
plicable to native tribes in Americaand elsewhere in reference to themselves, 
is too obvious to be seriously disputed by the ethnologist. 

Cheraw, Sara. Of the tribal groups of the Carolinas supposed to be of 
eastern Siouan classification, the name of the Cheraw, or Sara, has engaged 
much attention. From the earliest mention of the region (DeSoto, 1540) to 


25 Lederer; see article Occaneechi by Mooney, Handbook of American Indians, Part 2, p. 
103. 

26 Hale, p. 10. 

27 Bland, p. 16. 

8 Hale, p. 41. 

2° The Catawba equivalent is mq, or man, or mono, “land, ground, earth.”” Mooney in- 
clines toward a similar explanation of this element (Mooney, 1894, p. 26), giving also Strachey’s 
(1722) attempt to explain it as derived from Powhatan monohacan or monowhauk, “sword,” 
and Heckewelder’s from Delaware “‘spade”’ or ‘“‘digging instrument.” 
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the close of the Indian period of independence there (1838), the name 
Cheraw has persisted in recognizable form attached to the same general 
tract of country, namely North and South Carolina east of the Swannanoa 
Mountains of the Blue Ridge to the Pedee River, following the strip of 
country along the boundary line between these two states. Cheraw, with 
its variants Sara, Suala, Xualla, is a name to conjure with in the recon- 
struction of early Siouan ethnology of the Carolinas. First let me ob- 
serve, however, that to the recent generations of the Catawba no tribe is 
remembered under any form of the name, except throught its connection 
with the hypothetical synonym isw@q’re, “river,” to be dealt with shortly. 
So from Catawba sources our information remains purely a matter of 
linguistic speculation. Gatschet, nevertheless,*° did suggest an interpreta- 
of the term Sara as “‘a place of tall grass or weeds.’’ My own opinion would 
be that the above has value only as a guess, somewhat warped through a 
supposed connection with the term sara’k, “grass, weed.’’ Even without 
taking into account our ignorance of the original accented syllable in Sara, 
and disregarding the differences in the first vowels, the term lacks the 
elements denoting locality ma, mo’ng “land,” “‘place,” or the locative mg, 
“in,” “at,’”? when the meaning given by Gatschet is implied. The name 
Sara (Cheraw) is worthy of being reexamined for what it may contribute 
to our meagre knowledge of the region. 

Mooney has assembled the synonyms of Sara from available early 
sources. These forms resolve themselves into modified spellings of Cheraw, 
Chauala, Xuala (Shua’la), Suala, and most frequently Sara.** Among 
others should be mentioned the name applied to the tribe by the Cherokee, 
namely Suwali (plural Ani Suwali) according to Mooney’s information, to 
which he adds the note that the name is still familiar to the Cherokee 
and that it is embraced in the designation for Swannanoa Gap crossing 
the Blue Ridge east of Asheville, which in Cherokee is ‘‘Suwali-nu”’ahi, or 
Suwali trail, that being the pass through which ran the trail from the 
Cherokee to the Suwali.”’ This is positive and acceptable evidence in cor- 
roboration of the name of the tribe as being a variant of Suali, Suala or 
Saura. Mooney attempts to do more with this interesting appellation.” 

The term is manifestly not a Cherokee term, but like the Cherokee 
name for the Catawba (Ani ta’gwa, plural) is a Cherokee attempt to pro- 
nounce the word (Ka)ta’pa, and derived from the name used by the 


%° Referred to by Mooney, 1894, p. 56. 
*! Mooney, 1894, p. 56. 
* Mooney, 1894, p. 57. 
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people themselves. Hence we may look for the explanation of Suala, Suara 
among the glossaries of the Southeastern Siouan tongues. 

A monograph on the Cheraw was written by Alexander Gregg (1867) 
who indulged in some fallacious speculations on affinities of the tribe, 
but who discussed and quoted some documents that provide us with in- 
formation on its history.** He quoted the South Carolina Gazette, July 7, 
1739, as stating that eleven leading men of the Cheraw and Catawba had 
been to Charleston to settle a question arising from the murder of a white 
family in the borders of Virginia, saying that the Indians had put five 
of the ringleaders to death. In 1744 (Journal of the Council of South 
Carolina, Vol. 2, p. 133) another entry is quoted in reference to some Pedee 
Indians who informed the Governor of the murder of seven Catawba by 
Natchez Indians. These references only show the existence of the Cheraw 
as a people during that period, and point out the possibility of learning 
more of them from a careful study of the files of the Gazette. Gregg also 
describes the characteristics of a Cheraw burial mound in the upper Marl- 
borough district. There is also evidence of the amalgamation of the Cheraw 
and the Congaree with the Catawba by 1746 which corroborates the 
testimony of Adair for the same period. The Cheraw were then contemplat- 
ing a withdrawal from the Catawba. That the two continued living to- 
gether is shown by a statement referring in 1759 (South Carolina Gazette, 
June 2, 1759) to “45 Cheraws incorporated with the Catawbas,” and to the 
smallpox carrying away about one half of the Catawba, Cheraw, and 
Wateree. 

Eno. The name Eno in several cognate forms also occurs as a tribal 
designation in the region designated by Mooney about 150 miles to the 
northeast of the Catawba territory, on the headwaters of Tar and Neuse 
Rivers. Enoree River still bears their name. Mooney*® traces their subse- 
quent history down to their incorporation with the Catawba, among whom 
they retained their distinct name and dialect as late as 1743, according to 
Adair. 

Here is likewise a name to experiment with. At this late day no tribal 
group is known bearing such a title, but the term has a definite meaning 
in the Catawba language: i-’nare, “to dislike,”” whence, “mean,” “‘con- 
temptible,” from which yei'’nare, “people disliked,” may serve as a 

33 Gregg, pp. 9, 19, 25. He attempts, for instance, to derive the term Cheraw from Chera- 
kee (Cherokee). 

* Gregg, p. 11, quoting Journal of Council of South Carolina, No. 2, pp. 413-14. 

5° Mooney, 1894, pp. 62-64. 

* Adair, p. 224. 
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proper name to denote a people whose place in the esteem of the Catawba 
would be that of a despised nation. Strangely, through the links of testi- 
mony preserved for us regarding a population so little known in the docu- 
ments of the age, we learn from Lederer (1672) that the Eno were of 
“mean stature and courage, covetous and thievish, industrious to earn a 
penny and therefore hire themselves out to their neighbors who employ 
them as carryers or porters.’’*? 

The identity of these Indians is not certain, as Mooney shows. Even 
the fact that the name has a definite meaning in the Catawba language 
does not decide the question of its eastern Siouan affinity, although Mooney 
tentatively assigns it to this group. The occurrence, indeed, of the plural 
of the name in Algonkian form—yYardley (1654), Heynokes; Lederer 
(1672), Oenock**—now has to be taken into consideration, although here 
again an attempt to consider it an Algonkian division on such grounds 
would be as forced as to class them with the Siouan people for reasons 
noted above. It should be recalled that Lederer had with him an Indian 
interpreter from the Virginia Algonkian-speaking peoples and it would 
have been natural for such a one to give a foreign tribe a plural termina- 
tion in his own tongue, as frequently occurs in the employment of tribal 
names. 

The possibilities arising out of these sources of information lead in 
two directions. One is that the Eno or Wino (plural form with varied 
spellings: Weanoc, Wenoak, Weynokes, Wainoake, Haynokes, Oenock) 
were an Algonkian-speaking group that drifted away from the Powhatan 
confederacy about 1650 and wandered slowly southwest, finally became 
absorbed a little over a century later in the Catawba Nation. The other 
leads us to consider them to have been an eastern Siouan people of the 
Virginia area that entered at some time into the Kingdom of Powhatan, 
and later separated from it, joining its linguistic kin, the Sugeree (Shoc- 
coree), as the disturbances of the colonial period broke upon them, both to 
lose themselves ultimately among the Catawba. 

That Algonkian-speaking groups did join the Catawba Nation has al- 
ready been shown on the evidence of Adair.*® And on the other hand 
that Siouan-speaking groups were associated with the Powhatan peoples 
as neighbors is shown by Beverley and by Bland in their remarks upon 


37 Lederer, p. 15. 
% Wi ‘na‘k‘ ,wi’’no, “bearing in abundance,” hence sassafras, “tree that bears well” (Dela- 
ware), wi ‘no wa‘kin, “bearing land,” and wi'no wa*ke®’yok, “people of the bearing land,” are 
acceptable Algonkian equivalents. 
%® Adair, pp. 224-25. The Chowan of the coast of North Carolina are referred to. 
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the location of the Occaneechee and Shoccoree (Sugeree). Thus the final 
decision of Eno linguistic identity is left open, even though the step has 
been made toward identifying the Eno of 1743 with the Weanock of 1607 
in Virginia. 

The name identity of the Eno, however, needs to be reviewed from 
another angle, one which might bring the tribe into association with the 
Powhatan Algonkian of the Virginia tidewater. On the Captain John 
Smith map of 1608 a village, noted as a principal town with 500 inhab- 
itants, and marked at the bend of the James River, north shore, opposite 
the mouth of Appomatox River, was called Weanoc, and again he writes 
Weanocks with 100 men.*® Records show that this unit, due evidently to 
attacks of the Iroquois, later moved across to the south side of the James. 
The village spelled Woaneck is marked on N. Visscher’s map“ as being 
on the south side of the James opposite the old location. To the ethnologist 
this means the beginning of a shift in location, a phenomenon so character- 
istic of the populations of the eastern states and especially in the Carolinas 
that we can infer as much from it in this particular case as we do in others 
where a single tribe seeking to better its fortunes moved back and forth 
over an area embracing territory covered within the boundaries of several 
states.“ This move brought the tribe closer to the territory occupied by the 
Tuscarora south of the upper Roanoke, and placed them in direct associa- 
tion with the Nottaway and Meherrin on their respective rivers. It repre- 
sented a shift of home less than forty miles from Appomatox River at the 
location where they were first mentioned by Smith. Under the name 
Wainoake Indians they are several times referred to by Bland (1650)* in 
various connections with the Nottaway and Meherrin references to doings 
of the explorers and Indians on the frontier of the Tuscarora. And Lawson 
(1709) notes a Nottaway village by name Winoak, indicating the later 
association of the group with the Carolina Iroquoians at that time.“ And 
in 1654 Yeardley, spelling the name Haynokes, speaks of them as a “great 
nation” near the Tuscarora, and links their name with the Cacores.® 
Lederer (1672) also met the Oenock near the headwaters of the Neuse 


40 Smith, A True Relation [of Virginia] (Tyler edition, 1930), pp. 34, 84. 

‘1 See bibliography below. 

* Beverley (1722) stated that their former settlement on the James was then extinct, and 
that in 1727 they were living on upper Nottaway River and upon a tributary stream they 
called Wyanoke Creek near the North Carolina frontier (Handbook of the American Indians 
Part 2, p. 926). 

® Bland, pp. 9-10, 18. 

“ Lawson, p. 383. 

“ Hawks, Vol. 2, p. 19. 
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River in his journey across North Carolina, and his location places them 
also adjacent to the Tuscarora. 

This location again is roughly not more than 150 miles southwest 
from where we first learn of their domain in Virginia. And finally their 
merging with the Catawba in the next century meant a subsequent shift 
of residence of only 100 miles farther in the same direction. 

The earlier dating fer the name as denoting a Siouan band of the 
Carolinas is in accordance with the opinion of Swanton, to whose judge- 
ment I concede the point as a more reasonable tentative solution of the 
dilemma. He regards the Eno to have probably been a Siouan people as- 
sociated with the Shoccoree and Sissapahaw, forced northward from South 
Carolina by the Spaniards in the 16th century, and perhaps also by the 
Yuchi. 

Sugeree. Only a few miles north of the old Catawba village of the 18th 
century were the people known as Sugeree, a small group inhabiting the 
valley of the stream which bore their name, Sugar Creek. In this proper 
name we have a good Catawba title, yesi’gri‘hore, “people stingy” or 
“spoiled,” or “of the river whose-water-can-not-be-drunk.”’ The Sugeree 
were finally incorporated into the Catawba Nation, yet some of the families 
evidently lingered on in residence on this creek until the establishment 
of the present Catawba reservation. For we learn that Mrs Owl herself 
was born off the reservation on the banks of Sugar Creek. The Sugeree 
Indians were in all probability a local subdivision of the Catawba proper; 
at least becoming such by the middle of the 18th century. 

Shoccoree is another tribal name to be considered as attached to the 
region northeast of the Catawba, in central North Carolina. Mooney has 
comprehensively reviewed their known history.“ Yet the question of its 
relationship to the tribal name Sugeree has remained undiscussed. Mooney 
is silent on the point. We may therefore consider it here. In the first place 
the terms Shoccoree and Sugeree themselves are similar enough to sug- 
gest at a glance a common source of derivation. 

The location of the Shoccoree, as it was assigned them by Mooney, 
seems to my mind to be not far enough to the north and east, for the reason 
that two early authors, Bland (1650) and Yeardley (1654) both refer to 
these people as being in touch with the Eno, who I have pointed out 
might possibly have been a Virginia people (Weanoc) residing at an 
early period (1612) on the shores of the James below the present site of 
Richmond. Bland speaks of Nottaway and Shockoores “old fields” in the 


“ Mooney, 1894, pp. 62-64. 
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vicinity of Nottaway River, between this and a branch of the Chowan, and 
again of Nottaway and Shockoores old fields or clearings adjacent to the 
“‘Wainoake” country in a general location similar to the above notice.‘ 
Yeardley’s mention of the Cacores (Shoccorees) indicates them as being 
at war with the Tuscarora, which is not definite as to location, but can be 
considered to imply a region as far east as the Nottaway River drainage 
area." 

The mention of these localities warrants, I believe, their habitat being 
indicated as somewhat nearer the Virginia line than Mooney shows it, 
judging the matter conservatively, and perhaps across it if one dare go 
further.*® 

By 1672 Lederer found them living south of the Occaneechi about the 
heads of Tar and Neuse Rivers, which would mean that they had begun a 
southward movement, like the Eno. Inasmuch as the Shoccoree with the 
Eno were finally incorporated with the Catawba by 1743, as were also the 
people designated as Sugeree, the question is raised as to whether or not the 
two names may have denoted two branches of the same people. And 
furthermore, while neither of them is known to the Catawba of today as a 
tribal title, they are both explainable by Catawba informants when urged 
for etymological analyses. 

Flat Heads (Waxhaw). Among other tribal names known in Catawba 
tradition as applying to their neighbors we encounter ye hiske’pete” hare, 
“People Head Flat.”’ These Indians, the Flat Heads—as the Catawba 
themselves were so often called in colonial times—are thought by our in- 
formants to have had flattened foreheads and to have lived iswa’’sigri*’tak, 
which means either “across the salt-water,” or “across Sugeree, or spoiled, 
River.” Other connections of their identity are now lost. Sally Brown 
could make but one more comment: “There were many of them around 
here, they said, when there were a lot of different Indians mixed in with 
the Catawba.” The story would seem to be a memory of the Waxhaw, 
described by Lawson (1701) as having flattened heads, who as we know 
were neighbors of the Catawba within their own ethnic horizon and finally 
became incorporated with them. 

The association in literature between the Waxhaw and Sugeree, which 
began in Lawson’s time, has evidently continued down to the present, as 


7 Bland, p. 18. 

‘8 Hawks, p. 19. 

4? Bushnell (Indian Villages East of the Mississippi, pl. 7) reproduces a map of 1663, 
showing a Shoccoe Creek upon the site of the city of Richmond, Virginia, and a village of 
Powite Indians. The creek name is reminiscent of the Shoccoree Indians. 
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the preceding discussion of names shows. Their Siouan speech affinity 
with the Catawba proper established by Mooney in 1894 can hardly be 
doubted. Furthermore the nearness of the two creeks bearing their names 
(Sugar Creek and Waxhaw Creek) contiguous to the Catawba River, all 
within a geographical compass of some twenty-five miles, makes it reason- 
able to consider them even as village units of the old Catawba Nation in 
its wider sense. 

Waxhaw is not a clear term in the Catawba language. The name is not 
known to the informants. Distorting the form of the term we might re- 
late it to wanks‘, “opossum,” even wa’sa, “‘cane,”’ but these correspond- 
ences do not carry conviction. When we come to the term Sugeree the 
case, as we shall see, is different, since it has a meaning in Catawba that 
appears more plausible. 

Miscellaneous Tribes and Names. Some few of the Carolina tribal desig- 
nations—those that apply to the immediate environs of the known Catawba 
habitat—have assignable meanings in the language, and these are of great 
service in defining the ethnogeography of northern South Carolina. Those 
having a positive meaning and direct application to the country and its 
physical characteristics are the following, though they are not known to the 
Catawba as names of tribes. 

Congaree, the name of a large river flowing southeast, and west of 
the Catawba, and also the proper name of a supposedly Siouan tribe lo- 
cated until 1715 on the river of the same name below where Columbia, 
S.C., now is. Congaree is evidently a corruption of Catawba i-swq”’ 
kora’hore, “(river) deep.’®° In 1746 the Congaree and Santee were met 
by the Governor of South Carolina at a Congaree village where he named 
the King and a few headmen of the Santee: namely Yanabe Yalangway, 
the King, the old leader, Captain Taylor, Nafrebee and some others.* 
These curious names are all that we possess in the language. They are cer- 
tainly unlike Catawba forms. 

Santee, likewise a river and tribe name below the Congaree district, 
is beyond question derived from i‘swa’ti-, ‘‘the river,” or “river is there.” 
In 1715 the Santee had two villages, which together with the Congaree, 
who had one village, numbered 125 souls. Gatschet derives this term from 
Catawba sa’nta, sg’ta, “to run.” 

Sewee is another tribal name affixed to the region about the mouth 


5° Mooney (1897-98, pp. 508, 381) thought the Cherokee proper name Ani’-Gill’ to be a 
possible reference to the Congaree. 

51 Gregg, p. 11; quoting Journal of Council of South Carolina, No. 11, pp. 413-14. 

52 Gatschet, Onomatology of the Catawba River Basin. 
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of Santee River. In Catawba can be made out the form ye sawi*’hare, 
“playing people,”’ though the meaning is founded solely on its etymological 
reconstruction. Si*’wi: also denotes a flower or blossom. Gatschet thought 
the term connected with Catawba sawe’ “‘island.’™ 

The Catawba River, before it enters the Santee, is for some distance 
known as the Wateree. Here in early times was located a people known 
to the colonists as Wateree, but no longer remembered in the traditions 
of the Catawba. The river name, however, has an assignable meaning in 
the language, namely (iswa’’) watorg”hore, “‘(river) banks washed away.” 
The name is indeed an appropriate one. Were we to secure the full proper 
name of the people of such a river in the Catawba language, it would 
be ye i‘swa”’ watora”hare, as from waterg”’, “to float on the water,’™ 
“people (of the) river of banks washed away.” Gatschet gave its derivation. 

Pedee is likewise the name of a river of eastern South Carolina, and of 
an extinct tribe located upon its shores and classified with eastern Siouan 
speaking peoples by Mooney. While neither river nor tribe are known to 
the present Catawba, the name may be turned into a meaning in their 
dialect. By manipulation Pedee comes to sound like pi-’ri, “something 
good,” or pi*’hare, “smart,” “expert,” “capable,” whence ye 
“people clever.”” We have some mention of the tribe as living on Uche Island 
in 1748, and owning slaves, under a King named Billy.™ 

Etiwaw is accepted by Mooney as the name of one of the small tribes 
of the Cusabo group, last mentioned in 1751." Gatschet’s attempt to trans- 
late the name as “pine-tree’’ from the Catawba itawa is no more valid 
than the other equivalents in Catawba for the unknown tribal names of the 
Carolinas. 

Several Muskhogean nan-es can be construed into meanings in Catawba 
without these, however, being in any way responsible for their origin. 
Among these is Kusa, one of the synonyms for the Creeks. Ye kusa’hore, 
“man standing, or staying, there,” and Yemasee, the name of the exter- 
minated tribe that lived on the lower Savannah, equivalent to Catawba 
ye'musi’’, man,” or ‘‘old people.” Yet it should be noted that neither 
the Creeks nor the Yemasee have been known even by name to the later 
Catawba informants. 


> 


53 Ibid. 

% For instance Monongahela River (Penna.) is Delaware (Okla.) man‘a’sngehoale*, 
“caving banks.” 

55 Gatschet, Onamatology of the Catawba River Basin. 

% Gregg, pp. 13, 18 (quoting South Carolina Gazette, Aug. 30-Sept. 6, 1748). 

57 Mooney, 1894, p. 84. 
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While investigation of the language was going on the entire list of 
tribal and place names of the supposedly Siouan area of the Carolinas 
was examined with all four speakers of Catawba, with the results as given 
above. Except for the river names in the country adjacent to the Catawba, 


Fic. 1. Distribution of Catawba and related Siouan tribes, and certain life forms in the 
Southeast functioning in Catawba culture. Hatched area: Distribution of southeastern 
Siouan tribes (after Mooney, 1893); Cross-hatched area: Former territory of Catawba from 
historic tradition and documentary sources, 17th century; Solid area: Habitat of the tribe 
subsequent to the Revolution, 1780; Broken line: Southern distribution of wapiti (elk) in 
1500 (after Thompson-Seton); Solid line: Southern distribution of bison in former times 
(after Hornaday). 


the results show the futility of hoping for light, through a study of the 
Catawba language, on the history and affinities of the dozen or so mysteri- 
ous tribes whose titles only remain on the colonial records.5* We are per- 


58 A chance possibly still remains to shed light on some of these through the Tuscarora, 
which it is hoped will be attempted soon. 


—— 
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mitted, however, to clinch the point made by Mooney concerning the 
close affinity with Catawba of the populations known as Waxhaw, Con- 
garee, Wateree, Santee, Sugeree, and Cheraw or Sara. And this is indeed 
something accomplished. I have, therefore, included the territory ascribed 
to these tribes by Mooney within the area occupied’ by the so-called 
Catawba of the eighteenth century on the revised ethnic map accompany- 
ing this study (fig. 1). 

I have already referred to several of Gatschet’s attempts at explana- 
tion of tribal and river designations corresponding to the terms just 
given. He says, “all these local appellations, probably many more, are 
terms from the Catawba language.’’®* As far as the Catawba etymologies 
are concerned there can be no objections to the statement, but I must 
point out that the equivalents he offers for the geographical terms are 
no more than analytical renderings, derived from linguistic material, not 
from current traditional memories of the tribes in question among the 
Catawba informants. It is barely possible that Billy George, who was 
living at the time of Gatschet’s visit to the Catawba, knew more than 
the present informants do; but I cannot believe that even the conditions 
of knowledge at that time among these Indians would have justified the 
acceptance of the meanings given as the actual sources of origin of the long 
extinct tribal eponyms: “Sewee” from sdwe’, “island,” and “Kayaways”’ 
(Kiawah) from ka’ia, “a species of turtle.’’®° 

For several other names, whose identity will remain a puzzle for some 
time to come, there is at present little to be said. So with Keyauwee, 
Yadkin, Sissipahaw, and Woccon no treatment can be offered from Ca- 
tawba sources that would enlighten the obscurity which surrounds their 
relationship with other Siouan tribes of the Southeast. Only by forced 
etymology can these names be fitted into the Catawba lexicon. Swanton 
has already pointed out the probable affinity of Woccon with Catawba. 

A still untested source of information remains among the Quapaw, 
or Arkansas as they were also styled. This group dwelt in the i8th cen- 
tury in the region connected with some phases of early Catawba history 
and its survivors should be expected to remember something of the Ca- 
tawba name and contacts. 


5® Gatschet, Onomatology of the Catawba River Basin, p. 53. 

6° Catawba kaya” denotes the box turtle (Cistudo Carolina). 

61 Among the Delawares (Oklahoma), for instance, the Quapaw are called Oka’xpa, which 
among them is a term of derogation. The Quapaw are by them thought to have been a poor 
wandering people, whence the appellation akq’ceoxkanixke’ti't, “Brush-house dwellers” 
(aka’ce, “brush’’). 
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THE SO-CALLED CHACO-SANTIAGUENA 
CIVILIZATION (ARGENTINA)! By ANTONIO SERRANO 


HE present Argentine province of Santiago del Estero is situated in 

the north central portion of the republic. It consists of a large plain, 
two-thirds of which are covered with woods, with low mountains on the 
west and south. The great plain is covered in some parts by salt-pits which 
indent the ground here and there. There are two long rivers, the Dulce and 
the Salado, which run parallel through the province from northwest to 
southeast. Between them there is a piece of land of about 100 kilometers in 
width, to which is sometimes given the name of Mesopotamia Santiagefia.? 
The course of both rivers is variable on account of the plain through which 
they run. The historical documents of the colonial period frequently speak 
of these changes in course; changes which took place also during the 
period of independence. 

The river Dulce has its sources on the Aconquija Mountains, in the 
neighboring province of Tucuman, and after crossing most of Santiago 
del Estero disappears in the Porongos Lagoon in the northeastern section of 
the province of Cérdoba. The river Salado, much longer than the Dulce, 
has its origin in the Calchaquies valleys and empties its waters into the 
great river Parana after diagonally crossing the whole of the province of 
Santiago del Estero and a great part of that of Santa Fé. 

The “‘Mesopotamia Santiaguefia” is the territory which in the con- 
querors’ language corresponds to the “‘provincia de los Juries;” the Juries 
being a nation of sedentary Indians grouped in small villages along the 
river Dulce especially, nearly from its sources in the province of Tucumén. 
According to Sotelo Narvaez, 12,000 Indians served Santiago del Estero,* 
but Padre Barzana puts this number up to 25,000. From this datum we 
may infer the numerical importance of the Juri nation, since the tasa 
[taxed?] Indians included only adults from 25 to 50 years old. 

As has been said, this numerous nation was distributed in small villages, 
some inhabited by only one family, others by groups of related families. 
They were farmers who sowed twice a year, in August and in January. 
The products were maize, pumpkins, and kidney-beans. They gathered 


1 Translated from the Spanish by Maria Inés Alvarez. 

2 It must not be confused with the so-called “Mesopotamia Argentina,’ a zone on the 
eastern side of the republic bounded by the rivers Parané and Uruguay. 

* Santiago del Estero, present capital of the province of the same name, was founded by 
Francisco de Aguirre in the year 1553. 
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some wild fruits, especially carobs (Prosopis) and mistoles (Ziziphus 
mistol); they reared guanacos; they also fished, hunted, and gathered 
wild honey. They prepared fermented drinks with the carob fruit and 
maize. 

The men wore a kind of curtain [kilt?] made of feathers of fiandé 
(Rhea americana) held to the waist, while the women covered their bodies 


from the waist downward with a stuff made of guanaco hair or vegetable 
fibres. 


Los yndios e yndias desta tierra [we read in Alonso Abad’s Information of services] 
todos en general andaban desnudos con unas plumas de avestruz y las yndias tam- 
bién desnudas y con unas pampanillas cubriendo sus verguenzas solamente.‘ 


Besides this loin-cloth, women wore a mantle which they put on their 
bodies under one arm and tied over the shoulder. 

The weapons these Indians had were bows and arrows; these always 
poisoned. Their dwellings were bohios. The conquerors say nothing about 
their earthenware industry but we know from these sources that they had 
clay pots. 

The chroniclers and the Jesuit reports speak of another nation, the 
Tonocotés, which I have studied in a recent work. In this I have shown that 
the Juries and Tonocotés are two distinct entities, contrary to some inter- 
pretations of earlier authors who considered Juries and Tonocotés as terms 
designating the same nation. They are distinct nations; the former near the 
river Dulce in Santiago del Estero and the latter near the river Bermejo 
in the Chaco. 

The archaeology of the territory occupied by the Juries was for a long 
time unknown. There was a feeling that nothing could be found in that 
region but vestiges of a rudimentary culture. Hence the finds made by the 
explorers Wagner surprised the lay and scientific worlds holding these mis- 
taken notions and led to the weaving of a legend about a millennial 
civilization to which has been given the name “Civilizacién chaco-san- 
tiaguefia.” 

Let us present a bit of history. Beginning in the year 1927 the French 
brothers Emile and Duncan L. Wagner made a series of archaeological ex- 
plorations in the zone northwest of the place called Melero (F.C.C.N.A.) 
in the so-called Chaco-Santiaguefia. Since then they have discovered a 


* Gobernacién del Tucum4n: Correspondencia de los Cabildos en el siglo XVI (published 
under the direction of Roberto Leviller, Madrid, 1918), page 206. 

5 Antonio Serrano, Etnograffa antigua de Santiago del Estero, Siglo XVI (Boletin del 
Instituto de investigaciones histéricas de la Facultad de filosoffa y letras, Vol. 17, pages 
337-74, Buenos Aires, 1934). 
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great mass of archaeological remains, consisting principally of polychrome 
earthenware which can be compared for artistic value to the well-known 
wares of the Diaguitas and Pueblos. Up to the present there has been no 
publication of the whole of these valuable discoveries; merely journalistic 
accounts and short notices in reviews. The discoverers published their first 
signed work,® together with excellent pictures, as late as 1932, although 
earlier they had given their opinions in lectures and interviews. 
Let us see how the brothers Wagner summarize their discoveries: 


It is not only the considerable number of tumuli which attracts the attention of 
the investigator. But the different processes used to raise them, their composition, 
settlement and disposition, and the way they are grouped, either in large villages 
or in more or less small hamlets, as well as the use to which they were destined, are 
subjects of great importance demanding a detailed examination. 

The tumuli in Santiago del Estero are for the most part made only of the mate- 
rials taken from the ground where they rest: vegetable soil mixed with sand and clay 
in proportions which vary according to locality. It is true that in some rare cases, 
there seems to be noticed in the upper part of the artificial mounds a certain 
quantity of material different from that of the ground whereon they are raised. But 
this point has not been yet sufficiently cleared so as to give definite conclusions. It 
deserves, notwithstanding, the close study that the Misién Arqueolégica de la 
Provincia de Santiago del Estero is now undertaking. It can already be affirmed, 
taking into consideration the great number of villages and hamlets that have been 
explored, that these foreign materials have been used only exceptionally. 

The groups of tamuli are found on the borders of the present courses of the rivers 
Salado and Dulce or along the old beds of these capricious rivers, which have 
changed their beds more than once during the historic period as well as during the 
prehistoric, either veering into the open country or under the dense woods. There 
exist two quite distinct systems of distribution. One comprises small groups of 
tumuli, numbering up to ten, set on the borders of the pools improperly called 
represas, whose excavation has provided the soil which composes them. These little 
groups are generally placed at an arrow’s distance one from the other, a disposition 
which is possibly due to defensive purposes. The tumuli measure up to three 
meters and a bit more sometimes, and the pools have an equivalent measure in 
depth. 

Such agglomerations may be composed of 400 or more pools with their cor- 
responding tumuli and extend over several hundred hectares. 

The other system consists of long avenues, sensibly parallel, formed by tumuli 
of oval aspect which touch each other or are very near. These avenues, from which 
soil has been extracted to be carried to the tumuli, formed natural channels or drains 
of a sort, which carried off the rain water towards large runways and deep ponds, 


® Emile C. Wagner and Duncan L. Wagner, La civilizacién chacosantiaguefia (Buenos 
Aires), 1932, 
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evidently dug on purpose to receive it: a conclusion drawn from the fact that the 
borders of the latter, in tumuli form and more or less circular, never show any signs 
of having been used, as happens with other artificial mounds. 

These groupings in avenues, which we shall designate as towns or villages, were 
frequently very extensive. If we take for example Llajta Maiica (near Melleros, 
F.C.N.A.) we can make it clear that this grouping, crossed by a great number of 
parallel avenues, covered a surface calculated as nearly 400 to 500 hectares. Today 
most of this surface has disappeared under forests which can hardly be penetrated. 
The land surveyor Carlos Loucheur made a plan of 170 hectares of the whole area: 
here there are thirty-nine big and deep ponds, to which the workers of the place 
have given the name represas (which means nothing in reality). 

The depth of these hollows was calculated so as not to pierce the impermeable 
clay layer under which there are undrinkable layers of water. Everything makes 
one think that the object of these ponds—the digging of which demanded a long 
and costly labor—was to hold rain water. Although the rain waters were soon ab- 
sorbed by the sandy undersoil, with time they would come to form layers of potable 
water retained by the impermeable clay bed peculiar to the physical constitution of 
the earth in these regions. The wells, some of whose traces we have found, were dug 
in connection with these reserves of drinkable water artificially stored in this way. 

The villages and hamlets formed actual chains which extended in every direc- 
tion and which we have been able to follow up to the several boundaries of the 
vast territory of the province of Santiago del Estero. Up to the present it has been 
impossible for us to investigate thoroughly the extension of these villages and 
hamlets in the neighboring provinces and in the Chaco Nacional. Everything allows 
us to affirm that those rather extensive plains, where tumuli or earthworks are not 
found and which are situated between the sites occupied by the prehistoric villages 
and hamlets, were reserved for the cultivation of cereals and other edible plants, and 
for the pasture of auchenias cattle, more or less domesticated. These cattle were shut 
up in big yards of which traces are easily distinguished. 

The tumuli in Santiago del Estero seem never to have been burying places: so 
seldom do we find a grave in one of them that we can apply here the proverb that 
“the exception proves the rule.”’ Of the hundreds of funerary urns that we have 
collected up to the present, only three were found buried in the central parts of the 
tumuli. 

Sometimes the urns are buried in the border of the tumuli opposite the pond, 
but most of them are found buried in the open country or under the woods, isolated, 
and what must be noted, without any kind of funerary apparel, which is com- 
pletely out of the ordinary. 

On the other hand the tumuli are full of fragments of earthenware, broken or 
whole pottery, and animal bones mixed with simple kitchen refuse. Spindles, small 
idols made of stone or baked clay, stone hatchets (generally in fragments), tips of 
bone arrows, beads made of mother of pearl or worked clay, musical instruments, 
and small bone implements, are also found in great quantity. 
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The earthenware, more or less well preserved, but in fragments, abounds to 
such an extent that where it happens that the tumuli have been compacted by 
time’s influence or by the tread of cattle, the pottery pieces, vessels, and bones form 
such a thick and homogeneous layer on a level with the ground that the spade can 
not penetrate. 

From all this it is easy to conclude that the tumuli of the Chaco-Santiaguefia 
civilization were never used as burial places, or for cultivation or ceremonial or ritual 
purposes, in spite of the fact that a certain zone in each tumulus was kept for wor- 
ship. They have clearly been used as dwellings. On top of them they must have built 
houses made of perishable materials of which there are now no remains—a fact 
which must not cause wonder. 

We must not suppose that these artificial heights were raised in order to preserve 
the first inhabitants from floods, because we find them in great numbers in regions 
where there are no remains of water molluscs, which normally occur in such great 
abundance in regions subject to inundation. 

As regards the ponds, everything makes one think that they were purposely 
made to receive the rain water in times when the climatic circumstances made it 
more difficult to get drinkable water; this element being so indispensable to human 
life. 

This short note offers the reader only a brief sketch of the very interesting prob- 
lem presented by the millions of tumuli spread over so vast a region. By construc- 
tion and disposition they approach those raised at other pre-Columbian towns, and 
at the same time they differ from them by several notable peculiarities. This has led 
us to study this subject with close attention and to give it in our work, as can be 
seen, a place of much importance. But this does not mean that we feel justified on 
this account in closing consideration of such a complex and difficult subject. 


Enrique Palavecino, in a recent work on cultural areas in Argentine 
territory constructed according to the principles of the new historic- 
cultural school (Kulturhistorishe Methode), has resuméd the elements 
of this Chaco-Santiaguefia civilization in the following words: 


The Chaco-Santiaguefia culture, discovered by the Wagner brothers, can be 
analyzed into the following features: 


Economy—Agriculture, maize growing, artificial irrigation. Llama breeding. 

Dwellings—Dwellings on top of mounds, natural and artificial, disposed in long 
streets. 

Clothing—They knew some articles of knitted clothing. 

W eapons—Bow and arrow, tips of triangular bones with or without peduncle, 
lanceolate with small wings and made of long bones with the corners smoothed off. 

Implements—Punches made of bone, spatulas, etc. 

Industries—Earthenware: two types, which are found in the same layer but are 
not mixed: they are in distinct places and regularly alternated. The type called A 
has a painted decoration in various colors and the other, B, decoration engraved or 
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Pottery and other objects of the Chaco-Santiaguefia culture. Above: painted mugs. 
Below: European beads (nos. 11 and 12); material [?] and manufacture are native. These 
beads were found in tumuli in a region adjacent to that explored by the Wagner brothers. 
(Collection, Parand Museum.) 
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in relief. The decorative motifs are related to the Andinos in general and to those of 
the northwest in particular. The forms are also of Andino character. Among the 
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Fic. 1. Map of prehistoric sites of the province of Santiago del Estero, Argentina. 


earthenware objects there also have been found tobacco pipes, pan pipes, and ocar- 
inas. Weaving: the great number of whorls found, as well as a little piece of fabric 
as fine as Andinos’, show that this industry was very much developed. Basket- 
work: from some impressions on the earthenware, we can see that they knew 
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basketry of the “twimev” [twined?] type. Bone-cutting: they made pipes, whistles 
punches, and bone combs. 


From an anthropological point of view the study of the skulls be- 
longing to the creators of this culture leads to very interesting conclusions. 
They are somatologically an uniform people. 


The general morphology of the skull [says Imbelloni’] is decidedly hypsicepha- 
lous and brachiate. As regards the facial features: face rather short, in relation to 
its width, and nose, broad rather than thin. General height of the body rather exigu- 
ous; somewhat less than 160 cm. in the living body. This human type corresponds 
in America to various native groups: some from Peru, Araucanos; some from the 
Diaguita region, Central Mexico, the Shirvis, Zufii and Moki. 

From the exclusively anthropophysic point of view it would be advisable to 
apply the denomination proposed by Bonarelli, who gave the name of Puebloandina 
to this variety on the rivers Colorado, Gila, Salado, and Rio Grande del Norte, 
known in ethnography as the Pueblo area. 


The skulls of the Chaco-Santiaguefia civilization are deformed by the 
decuhitus system: the baby having its head against a plane in the cradle 
tied by means of ropes that exert compression. This deformation cor- 
responds exactly to that of the Pueblo-Andinos area.*® 

The elements in this culture have been imputed by its discoverers and 
by those supporting their opinions to a very old “civilization madre” pre- 
ceding perhaps that of the Tiahuanaco. 


There are reasons to think that this Chaco civilization [Wagner has said] could 
have taken root in American soil at a time at least as remote as the foundation of 
those other cultures, whose majestic ruins—so much admired by the Spanish people 
—were already abandoned a long time before the discovery, and which the Mexi- 
cans, Peruvians, and Mayas of the epoch of the conquest could not explain because 
they did not know who had been their builders—not even their own inscriptions. 
They knew nothing at all in this matter, or if they knew, it was something vague 
or contradictory.® 


In my work above mentioned—most of which is an historical discus- 
sion—I have tried to demonstrate that the things found by the Wagner 
brothers correspond to the Juries’ cultural possessions: 


7 J. Imbelloni, Los autores de la ceramica de Llajta Maiica. Primeras noticias antropo- 
fisicas sobre los antiguos civilizadores del Chaco-santiguefio (Actas y Trabajos del XXV 
Congreso Internacional de Americanistas [La Plata, 1932], Buenos Aires, 1934, Vol. 1, pages 
27-57). 

8’ The Americanists specialized in craniometry will find in Imbelloni’s work above 
mentioned valuable contributions to the studies of their specialty. 

* La Razén (Buenos Aires, January 5, 1931). 
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1. Because they were made in a zone occupied by these Indians in the 
epoch of the conquest or in neighboring regions; 


2. By the similarity of the systems of irrigation and construction of 
dwellings on top of high places between the Juries and the discoveries made 
by the Wagner brothers; 

3. By the presence of glass beads and European objects in similar 
layers and near those of the Chaco-Santiaguefia, with earthenware of the 
same decorative style and with identical cultural elements; 

4. Because no other archaeological remains have been found in the 
region which correspond in cultural characteristics to the sedentary and 
agricultural life of the Juries. 


The discoveries in the Chaco-Santiaguefia have excited the scientific 
world in the Argentine and without doubt will excit all Americanists. That 
is why I thought it interesting to illustrate to my fellow workers of the 
northern continent what has been given the name of the Chaco-Santia- 
guefia civilization. 

PARANA 

ARGENTINE 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL PROBLEM 
IN CHIRIQUI By CORNELIUS OSGOOD 


INTRODUCTION 


HE purpose of this paper is to present new information concerning 

the archaeology of the Province of Chiriqui, Panama, and to sum- 
marize from the point of view of the field-worker certain phases of previ- 
ous work in order that data necessary for approaching new problems may 
be more readily available. 

The impetus for the latter undertaking was afforded by the bequest 
from the late Mr Wm. J. Lampson of a large Chiriqui collection which has 
now been added to the historic one in the Peabody Museum of Yale Uni- 
versity. To classify and exhibit this new material necessitated a careful 
analysis of the existing voluminous studies on Chiriquian antiquities with 
the inevitable result that certain information, when reweighed from the 
field-worker’s standpoint and considered in the light of the discoveries of 
the past decade, took on a new aspect, only obvious after an unnecessarily 
long study of monographs and collections. Therefore, I shall briefly re- 
state the classification of Chiriqui pottery as established by Holmes and 
MacCurdy.! 


CLASSIFICATION OF CHIRIQUI POTTERY 


The following table represents the MacCurdy list, with the Holmes 
terminology in brackets: 


A. Unpainted ware [Unpainted ware]. 
1. Armadillo group [Terra Cotta or Biscuit]. 
2. Salmon colored group. 
3. Serpent group [Black incised]. 
4. Handled group. 


B. Painted ware [Painted ware]. 
Handled group [Handled]. 
. Fish group [Tripod]. 

. Chocolate incised group. 

. Scarified group [Scarified]. 
. Maroon group [Maroon]. 


1 Wm. H. Holmes, Ancient Art of Chiriqui (Sixth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, pp. 1-187, 1888; G. G. MacCurdy, A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities (Memoirs, 
Connecticut Academy of Sciences, Vol. 3, pp. 1-239, New Haven, 1911). 
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. Red line group [Red line]. 

. White line group [White line]. 
. Lost color group [Lost color]. 

9. Alligator group [Alligator]. 

10. Polychrome group [Polychrome]. 


The following facts need emphasis: approximately ninety-five percent 
of the pottery in Chiriquian collections can be placed in four definable 
groups of ware which correspond to five of Holmes’ original list. It is obvi- 
ous that these four groups are the basic Chiriquian contribution to ceramics 
as evidenced by present collections: 

1. Armadillo-Terra Cotta ware. 
2. Fish-Tripod-Handled ware. 
3. Lost color ware. 

4, Alligator ware. 


Of the remaining six wares in the Holmes list, three appear to repre- 
sent diffusion of techniques or of the pots themselves. This is also true of 
the Chocolate Incised ware, distinguished correctly by MacCurdy. As is 
well known from historical sources, the people of Central America have 
been particularly remarked as traders traveling considerable distances and 
it would therefore be reasonable to expect a certain amount of ceramic ex- 
change, if only for the curiosity aroused by the pieces. 


a) Polychrome ware—There are only seven pieces in the Yale col- 
lection (ca. 4000 pieces). The form, technique of manufacture, and decora- 
tion link these specimens with the pottery commonly found in provinces to 
the east, particularly Coclé. Archaeologically speaking, they should not be 
considered as Chiriqui pottery. 

b) Red Line ware—There are only thirty-one pieces. These are 
definitely related to that group of Costa Rican wares, which when dis- 
covered so resembled the specimens from Panama, that they were classified 
under the same name. One might reasonably account for the presence of 
such few specimens as have been found by direct borrowing. 

c) White Line ware—With not more than seven out of about four 
thousand specimens from Chiriqui being of this ware, which corresponds 
to one of the types of White Line ware from Costa Rica, the same conclu- 
sion may be drawn as in the case of the Red Line ware; namely, that they 
do not form an indigenous Chiriqui group. 

d) Chocolate Incised ware—Another typical Costa Rican ware to 
which the seven or eight specimens from Chiriqui can scarcely indicate 
more than objective borrowing. 
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The three remaining wares on the Holmes list are not so easily disposed 
of, and we need more factual information. Certain suggestions are in place, 
however: 

e) Serpent-Black Incised ware—These pieces compose less than 
one-half of one percent of the Yale collection, but all are decidedly similar 
in almost every way. They must either represent a minor diffusion of some 
ceramic type center outside of Chiriqui or a specialized development within. 
In either case, the origin and affiliations of this ware have not been de- 
termined. 

f) Maroon ware—The few specimens in the Yale collection classi- 
fied under this heading do not appear to me to constitute a class in them- 
selves, but rather in individual instances show similarities to various Costa 
Rican wares and also in part to Scarified ware. 

g) Scarified ware— This group of ware, which Holmes considered 
unmistakable in contrasting it to the principal types of Chiriqui pottery, 
is the most interesting of all the numerically inferior types and it has been 
said by local collectors in the Province to be confined to a certain region 
of the highlands; a view which only can be substantiated satisfactorily by 
further excavations. 


Having disposed of the problem of reweighing the available classifica- 
tion lists of Chiriqui pottery, it will be worth while to attempt a brief work- 
ing definition of basic Chiriqui types as follows? 


1. Armadillo—Terra Cotta ware. 
Form of pots: 
Bodies: Tendency toward pointed bottoms. 
Size: Variable, but tend to be largest of basic types; tripods 
medium to small. 
Rims: None or Fragile. 
Handles: Rare; ribbon shaped on vertical axis when present. 
Tripods: Short; bulbous; hollow. 


Technique: 
Paste: Thin; porous. 
Slip: Thin, gritty, and varying from greyish to reddish yellow. 
Seldom polished. (The yellow gritty slip is the almost unmis- 
takable feature of this ware.) 


2 The names given to these basic groups of ware are merely a combination of the Holmes- 
MacCurdy lists for the types included. For assistance in determining the defining character- 
istics of these groups, I am indebted to Mr Irving Rouse. 
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Chiriqui Pottery. A, B, C, Armadillo-Terra Cotta ware: A illustrates short, bulbous, 
hollow tripods and modelled adorno; B shows modelled armadillo motive and fragile rim; 
C demonstrates ribbon-shaped handles on vertical axis and tendency toward pointed bottoms. 

D, E, F, Fish-Tripod-Handled ware: D illustrates long, thin, hollow tripods with fish 


motive and rope handles; E shows modelled decoration, painting and thick rim; F is typical 
of rude painting, round bottom and thick rim. (2/5) 
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Chiriqui Pottery. A, B, Lost-Color ware: A shows rare tripod with solid peg-like legs and 
negative painting; B illustrates typical flask-shape body constructed in two halves and 
negative painting. 

C, D, Alligator ware: C has the solid peg-like legs and the alligator design in positive 
painting with red and black lines; D shows typical flask-shape body with positive painting in 
characteristic design. 

E, Serpent-Black Incised ware: a typical specimen of this readily distinguished ware. 

F, Scarified ware: illustrates typical heavy construction and “scarified” decoration. (2/5) 
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Decoration: 


Type: Modelled and unpainted 
Design: Modelled adornos in round or relief, the armadillo motive 
being predominant. 


Evidences of Use: 
Obviously funerary ware; only 5% suggest use, possibly cere- 
monial. 
The salmon-colored sub-ware listed by MacCurdy is included in the 
above definition. 


2. Fish-Tripod-Handled ware. 
Form of pots: 
Bodies: Rounded bottoms. 
Size: Medium. 
Rims: Thick and pronounced. 
Handles: Typical of group and round (generally rope-shaped) in 
contrast to ribbon handles of the Armadillo-Terra Cotta group. 
Tripods: Long; thin, hollow. 
Technique: 
Paste: Thick and coarse. 
Slip: Usually lacking, light, grey or yellow. Poorly polished, 
when present. 


Decoration: 


Type: modelled and generally rudely painted. 
Design: modelled, with fish motive predominant on legs. Painting 
often geometric lines or daubs. 


Evidences of Use: 


A large percentage are fire-blackened, indicating use as cooking 
pots. 


This ware is a combination of the painted and unpainted Handled 
ware into which MacCardy divides Holmes’ Handled ware group. Paint- 
ing or the lack of it in a group otherwise identical does not appear to be, 
from the problematical point of view, a basic essential for classification. 
The Fish-Tripod ware of MacCurdy and Holmes is also included. The 
latter author himself said that the original distinction was based only on 
the occurrence of tripods, which is not recognized here, since other groups 
might as well be divided on the same basis. 
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3. Lost Color ware. 
Form of pots: 


Bodies: Tendency to be flask-shaped; constructed in two hori- 
zontal halves later moulded together. 

Size: Tendency to be small. 

Rims: Thick, but less prominent than in the Fish-Tripod-Handled 
group. 

Handles: Rare; ribbon-shaped. 

Tripods: Rare; solid and peg-like. 


Technique: 


Paste: Medium. 
Slip: Highly polished, cream-colored. 


Decoration: 

Type: Painted. 

Design: Negative designs created by the lost color process, i.e., 
painting the design in wax which was removed after the pot 
had been resurfaced with black. This is the distinguishing 
feature of this ware. An aid in recognition is the absence of 
positive dot designs. Usually the pots were partially or wholly 
in red before the lost color process was applied. 


Evidences of Use: 


Lack of discoloring may be thought to indicate that the use of 
vessels was possibly for water bottles or that they were made 
only as mortuary objects. Some, however, may have had re- 
ligious significance. 


4. Alligator ware. 
All the definitive characteristics are the same as in the Lost Color 
ware, except: 


Bodies: No evidence of bipartite construction. 
Design: Positive painting in red and black lines; alligator motive 
typical. 


The basic similarities of the Lost Color and Alligator wares show a 
closer relationship between these two than between them and either of the 
other wares. The technique of decoration is so unmistakably different, 
however, that the separation into wares would appear to have been cer- 
tainly recognized by the makers. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


One of the first problems thought of in connection with Chiriqui pot- 
tery is whether the basic pottery groups co-exist in the same cemeteries 
and the same graves. Returning from an archaeological field trip in South 
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Fic. 1. Archaeological sites of the Province of Chiriqui, Panama. 


America, I was glad to avail myself of the opportunity to spend a fort- 
night in the Province of Chiriqui, where a number of graves were ex- 
cavated, sites examined, and collectors visited. The rainy season was at 
its height, which, with the lack of time, allowed no possibility for satis- 
factorily settling the obvious problems but did serve to gather some con- 


tributory data. 
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From collectors one hears statements that Armadillo-Terra Cotta ware 
is Highland ware and that Alligator ware is from the Lowlands; that a 
certain cemetery contains no painted ware; that Armadillo-Terra Cotta 
ware is lacking from others, but this type of evidence, apart from its in- 
consistency is insufficient and more exact archaeological work must be 
done to give the solution. 

The accompanying map gives the location of known sites. By analyz- 
ing the percentages of basic Chiriqui wares at the three sites from which 
the majority of pieces come, we do find a notable consistency, however. 
This is borne out by a similar analysis of 2200 pieces not based on loca- 
tions. Roughly 50% of all the pottery at both the three known sites and 
in the collection is Armadillo-Terra Cotta ware, 25% Fish-Tripod-Handled 
ware, 15% Lost Color ware, and 5% Alligator ware, leaving 5% to include 
all the non-typical finds. The exact percentages are given below: 


| 30 mi 7 Totals of | With R 
| of David | Pots gard to Sites 
| 

Pots % Pots | % Pots % Pots % Pots % 

| 

1. Armadillo 165 | 57.89 189 50.13 | 51 | 45.94 405 | 52.39 | 1178 | 53.54 
2. Handled 80 | 28.07 | 78 | 20.68 | 35 | 31.53 | 193 | 24.96 | 575 | 26.13 
3. Lost Color 33 | 11.57 94 | 24.93 | 20 | 18.01 | 147 | 19.01 310 | 14.09 
4. Alligator 7 2.45 16 | 4.24) 5] 4.50| 28) 3.62 137 6.22 


| 285 | 99.98 | 377 | 99.98 | 111 | 99.98 | 773 | 99.98 | 200 | 99.98 


ANALYSIS OF PARTIAL INFORMATION ON 117 GRAVES 
AND THEIR CONTENTS 
Through the courtesy of Mr Jack Browne of Boquette, I was afforded 
the opportunity to analyze the excavation record of 117 Chiriqui graves. 
This record, although by no means scientifically complete, is the best con- 
tribution available at the present time. The graves excavated were in the 
following eight sites: 


1. Bajo Mono (3 graves). 
This site is on Browne’s Finca on the Caldera River, about three and one-half 
miles above Boquete. The altitude is approximately 4200 ft. 
2. Alto Bajo Mono (40 graves). 
This graveyard is in a dense jungle on a high point overlooking the valley 
of the Caldera River, about five miles above Bajo Mono at the headwaters of the 
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Caldera River. Altitude ca. 4500 ft. The number of stone adzes was unusually great. 
The covering (tapa) stones were said to be exceptionally large and the graves were 
arranged in lines. Both graves and lines extended true north and south. 
3. Horquete District (12 graves). 
This is the valley of Horquete Creek (the next valley northeast of Bajo Mono 
Valley) which flows into the Caldera River. Altitude ca. 4500 ft. 
4. Quiel District (16 graves). 
This site is on the northwestern heights above Bajo Mono Valley (upper Cal- 
dera River) at an altitude between 4500 and 5000 ft. 
5. Estrella District (19 graves). 
About ten miles south of Boquete and five miles north of India Vieja 
6. India Vieja (19 graves). 
A graveyard in a deep jungle, only part of which has been cleared for exca- 
vation. About fifteen miles south of Boquete. 
7. East India Vieja (3 graves). 
A site about one and one-half miles east of India Vieja. 
8. Caldera (5 graves). 
This site, about nineteen miles south of Boquete, is on a small hill overlook- 
ing the Chiriqui River to the west. Directly to the east is a high point in the Cordil- 
leras. The burying ground is about half an acre in extent and is near a hot spring. 


Pottery. As a result of the analysis we find that 45 out of the total 117 
graves or 38.46% contained no pots.’ The average holds with remarkable 
consistency for all sites considered individually, and there is evidence that 
the same percentage of round and rectangular graves are without pots. 
Out of 12 of the 45 graves without pots came stone implements, however. 

From the 117 graves came 271 pots or an average of 2.31% pots to the 
grave excavated. Since these all came from 72 graves, we find that the 
expectancy is 3.76% pots to the grave containing pots. 

Unfortunately, statistical information is not available to give the per- 
centages of types of pottery found in specific graves or sites, but according 
to my informant the Armadillo-Terra Cotta group is not found at Horquete, 
Quiel, or Caldera, whereas most of the painted pottery comes from these 
sites and the low country. To some extent mixed groups of pottery occur 
in the same grave, but again statistical information is lacking. 

Stonework. In the excavation of 117 graves 56 stone adzes were found 
in 28.20% of the graves. The distribution of these finds was very irregular, 
since from four sites with 50 graves, only 3 adzes were recovered (Bajo 
Mono, 0; Horquete, 0; Quiel, 1; Estrella, 2). At Alto Bajo Mono, however, 


3 Refers to complete or nearly whole vessels or a group of sherds indicating a pot broken 
after deposition. Free sherds, however, are not uncommon and it is said that they can be 
found over the majority of the surface of the Province. 
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20 adzes were taken from 14 of the 40 graves and in the three other sites 
with 27 graves, 32 adzes were found in 16 graves (India Vieja, 22; Caldera, 
7; East India Vieja, 3). In 18 graves out of 33 more than one adze was 
found, i.e., in 13 instances 2 were found, and 5 instances 3. Only two round 
graves contained adzes (3) or 8.69% of the round graves, whereas 31 or 
33.69% of the rectangular graves held adzes. 

In 117 graves 14 stone metates were found, in almost every instance 
with an associated grinding stone. Metates occurred only one to a grave 
and 12 out of the 14 came from Estrella (8) and India Vieja (4); one each 
coming from Caldera and Alto Bajo Mono. Strangely, perhaps, the most 
metates came from a site with few adzes. The five graves at India Vieja 
and Caldera containing metates also contained adzes. (nly in one in- 
stance was an adze associated with a metate in the other nine graves that 
produced metates at Estrella and Alto Bajo Mono, a fact which may be 
explained, however, by the almost complete lack of adzes (2 in 19 graves) 
at Estrella. 

Construction of Graves. The analysis of grave types is one of the most 
desirable bits of information which is lacking. Writers have distinguished 
from two to six types, but the scientific work is yet to be done. Most ex- 
cavators distinguish two basic types, the round and the rectangular, 
each of which admittedly has variations. From this standpoint, out of the 
117 graves from which we have a record, 92 or 78.63% are rectangular and 
23 or 19.65% are round, the remaining 2 being questionable. In four sites 
(Bajo Mono, Alto Bajo Mono, Caldera, and East India Vieja) only rec- 
tangular graves occur and at Quiel only one round grave was found. At 
Horquete, however, 9 out of 12 graves are round, at Estrella 9 out of 19, 
and at India Vieja 4 out of 19. Thus we see that the distribution of grave 
types with an analysis of their contents may be of considerable impor- 
tance on future examination. 

From limited evidence it appears that most rectangular graves are 
covered with one, two or three large flat (tapa) stones and that these vary 
from two to four feet below the surface of the ground. The extreme dimen- 
sions of the grave itself can be said to vary from 4} to 12 ft. deep by 43 to 
8 ft. long and 23 to 5 ft. wide. 

The data on round graves shows them to be the same depth below the 
surface and from 4 to 10 ft. in depth by 4 to 9 ft. in diameter. The round 
graves usually have round river stones in place of tapas; often the walls are 
constructed of these stones, but sometimes of clay. Generally the bottoms 
of the graves are indistinct, but occasionally they are surfaced with flat 
stones or gravel. 


* The information on sizes of graves suffers from lack of precision. 
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In conclusion to this analysis of graves examined, a few interesting 
notes may be added. Generally graves are in series forming a single line 
due north and south; rarely graves will be parallel one with another, but 
in this case, as in the other, the grave will lie north and south. 

Several examples of killed pottery have been found. Most of the graves 
have the pottery at the north end, but some have it at the south end and 
some at both. 

Pots in some graves appear to have been thrown in, while others seem 
carefully placed. 

Gold, polychrome ware, or open-work stools are said not to have been 
found during the excavation of several hundred graves. 


CONCLUSION 

The only certain conclusion which can be made is that little is known 
about the archaeology of Chiriqui beyond the information implicit in a 
collection of antiquities from the region. The summary of what is known 
should stimulate an interest in discovering the few but important facts 
which will place Chiriqui on the map of archaeologically explored provinces 
in America. For the benefit of my friends in Panama who have periodic 
opportunities for work, I take the liberty of suggesting some of the local 
problems, the answers to which are needed: 


a) A description of cemeteries in terms of location, environment, pos- 
sible demarcation stones, etc., and grave positions. 

b) An exact description of the structure of graves. 

c) The distribution and association of established grave types. 

d) Place of origin of stone used in grave construction. 

e) The position of grave objects in graves. 

f) A statistical summary of the association of pottery wares in specific 
graves and cemeteries. 

g) Distribution of Scarified ware in particular, leading to the proof or 
disproof of its centering in the graves of the region, including India Vieja, 
Estrella, and Caldera. 

h) Distribution of stone work, including correlation with specific graves 

i) The association of adzes with rectangular graves. 

j) The percentage of three versus four legged metates. 

k) Data on the association of gold with specific grave types. 

1) Indications of successive burials in the same graves. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN WITH REGARD 
TO PROPERTY IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY' By W. SCHMIDT 


INTRODUCTION 


O everyone occupied with studies of property and ownership in 

primitive society, as I have been for some years,? two principal 
points offer themselves for elucidation: the nature, quality, and limits of 
property itself, and the number and quality of the owners. It is with the 
latter, or more exactly, with an interesting part of the latter that I propose 
to deal in this lecture. 

There is a double point of view which makes property and ownership 
important for man: the individual and the social. From the former, prop- 
erty realizes in some way an extension and corroboration of the proper 
self into the exterior world in order to dispose of its objects for its own use. 
From the social point of view, it is of interest to know to which persons 
society permits ownership; which persons it credits with the faculty of 
exercising rights of property. Now, if the subject of my present lecture is 
“the position of women with regard to property in primitive society” you 
will understand the double interest that it excites: first, as to what de- 
gree women may be able to develop the faculties of their proper selves by 
independently disposing of the objects of exterior nature as true owners, 
and secondly, within what limits primitive society considers women ca- 
pable of fulfilling the right of property. You will see that the answer to be 
given to these two questions is of a very variant nature, but that this 
variety is not hopelessly irregular, but depends, as I venture to say tri- 
umphantly, on the position of women in my several (beloved) culture- 
circles (Kulturkreise). 

If these Kuliurkreise are known to you a little, you will remember 
that I distinguish between the more ancient primitive cultures and the 
younger primary cultures. The difference consists in that in the former 
man depends for his subsistence exclusively on what nature offers to him 
quite spontaneously, while in the latter man begins to work upon nature 
by developed (“higher”) hunting, or by animal breeding, or by horti- 
culture, in order to take the functions of its productive power into his own 
hands and thus render it more abundant and more certain. You will find 
it quite natural that the nature and number of objects of property possessed 


1 Lecture delivered at the First International Congress of Anthropological and Ethno- 
logical Sciences, London, 1934. 


2 In preparing a somewhat longer work: “Das Eigentum auf den Altester Stufen der 
Menschheit.”” 
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in these several cultures are very different, but you will see that the number 
and quality of the subjects possessing objects of property also differ greatly, 
and with them the position of women with respect to this. 


I. WOMAN’S PROPERTY IN THE PRIMITIVE CULTURES OF 
HUNTERS AND FOOD GATHERERS 

Let us consider first the earliest economic stage in the primitive cultures 
of hunters and food gatherers. You know that in this stage any kind of 
individual ownership of the soil is absent; not only that of the individual 
person but also of the individual family. Almost everywhere it is the loose 
Grossfamilie, the sib, to which a kind of land ownership is to be ascribed. 
Such a community consists of those who are able to work—the two parents, 
father and mother—together with those who are not yet able to work— 
their children—and also those who are no longer able to work—the parents 
of the father and in some cases also those of the mother—all living on the 
animal and vegetable food collected in that part of the territory over which 
they exercise the exclusive right of ownership. If in these most ancient 
cultures women have no individual property rights in the soil, men also are 
not in possession of it; and one may venture to say that here women ap- 
proximate this right more than men, because the objects of the collecting 
activity of women, the plants, are in more intimate relation to the soil than 
those of men’s activity, the animals. 

While no kind of individual territorial property exists in primitive 
culture, I have found in nearly all tribes of this cultural type—Asiatic 
and African Pygmies, North Central Californians, Fuegians, Southeast 
Australians—individual property in trees of special value (wood, fruits), 
wild bee hives, termite heaps, and similar natural objects. Here the true 
nature of individual property manifests itself in the fact that the owner 
transfers his right to his children or they automatically inherit it from 
him. Unfortunately, as the general information about this kind of property 
is still very defective, we are seldom informed of the sex of the owner of 
these objects and whether women are proprietors. Only in a very few 
cases have we positive evidence of this: among the Kenta Semang, among 
the Central and Eastern Pomo, and among the Vedda, women may be 
proprietors of such objects. But in all three cases there is sufficient reason 
for suspecting that influences of younger (i.e., later) matriarchal culture 
are concerned, and it therefore remains doubtful whether women in primi- 
tive society may be proprietors of this kind. 

Individual property exists in primitive society for all the “movable” 
objects resulting from individual activity or acquired by gift from an- 
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other person. This kind of property found in primitive society the greatest 
extension it ever had in the history of mankind. In the societies representa- 
tive of the earliest period of humanity the subjects of property are practi- 
cally unlimited: not only adults, but also children; not only men, but 
women as well may be owners of such objects. And the rights of prop- 
perty of the children are respected by adults as those of women are re- 
spected by men. Thus women may freely dispose of the vegetables, fruits, 
etc., they have collected. If they give them first to their own families, 
they do it not only on behalf of their husbands but also of their children 
and they are compensated by the animal food furnished by their husbands. 
But with all this, women remain free to distribute presents of food to 
other families and thus to take part likewise in that “love of giving,” 
which Prof Radcliffe-Brown has reported as quite characteristic of the 
Andamanese, Father Schebesta of the Semang and African Pygmies, and 
other observers of other tribes of this primitive culture. In the same 
manner woman remains the owner of her tools, of her clothes and orna- 
ments, and in many cases also of the hut or tent which it is her duty to 
erect. We possess information of this kind from Asiatic and African Pyg- 
mies, North Central Californians, Interior Salish tribes, Caribou Eskimo, 
Fuegians, and Southeast Australians. 

In nearly all these tribes woman is also in possession of the highest 
kind of property, i.e., of her own person, to such a degree that she may 
freely dispose of herself, independent of the will of her parents or other 
persons; yielding herself to the young man who is equally willing and 
free to yield himself to her in order that by mating of their free and mutual 
love, they will furnish the firmest basis for a new family community. 

Thus we may venture to say that in the most ancient times woman 
possessed the most extensive rights of property that she ever had in the 
history of human culture, and that, if there were limitations, they were 
identical with those of man: she enjoyed here as well equality of rights 
with the latter. 


II. WOMAN’S PROPERTY IN THE PRIMARY CULTURE OF 
ANIMAL BREEDING HERDERS 


The situation radically changes when we now enter in some of the 
primary cultures, first that of animal breeding herders. The change be- 
gins to assert itself in the first stage, that of the reindeer breeders in 
northern Asia; it reaches its highest degree in that of the horse breeders 
and nomads of central Asia, and continues with some modifications, as 
it seems, among the cattle breeding herders of east Africa. Within all 
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three groups ownership of the soil is still more wanting than in primitive 
culture because even the idea of it is almost absent and in every case ex- 
ceedingly fluctuating. But whatever kind of territorial property may exist 
here, not woman but man is the subject of it. 

1. The new object of property in the reindeer breeding culture is, of 
course, the reindeer herds. Now, with all the four reindeer breeding peoples, 
the Samoyed, the Tungus, the Reindeer Koryak, and the Chukchee, woman 
may be the owner of reindeer. 

Generally she receives reindeer as presents from her father and carries 
them with her when marrying; at the death of the father not only sons 
but daughters also inherit reindeer from him. Among the Samoyed she 
receives one reindeer from her husband at the birth of each of her children; 
her property is inherited principally by her sons, but some also by her 
daughters, and if she dies without leaving children it does not devise to her 
husband but to her own family. Among the Tungus all her clothes and 
implements, often the whole tent, always the beds, are her property; like- 
wise all she acquires by the work of her hands. Her dowry—consisting of 
reindeer, horses, cattle, money, implements, clothes—remains as her prop- 
erty and is withdrawn by her in the case of divorce. It seems that among 
the Koryak and Chukchee also she remains the owner of her dowry. 

With all that you may see that woman remains here still a true mistress; 
that she disposes of her property of her free will; and her faculty of being 
a mistress is especially recognized in her rights of inheriting even rein- 
deer from her father. Among the Chukchee she may become even the 
principal heir, and it does not even matter that she is already married. It 
is quite possible that, as we may infer from other elements, this highest de- 
gree of evolution of woman’s right is in some respects the result of more 
recent (“‘younger’’) matriarchal influences. But in the main the favorable 
development of woman’s property rights in reindeer breeding culture seems 
to be inherent in this culture. Equally as in primitive culture this posi- 
tion of woman is crowned by her full independence in giving herself in 
marriage to whom her love impels her. 

2. There is only one point, among the Samoyed, where another devel- 
opment begins to unfold: here the dowry does not remain in the posses- 
sion of the woman but becomes the property of the husband. Now, just 
this change invariably takes place among all horse breeding peoples: the 
Turks, Yakut, Altaians, Kirgiz, Buryat, and Mongols. It is a quite solitary 
exception to this rule generally reigning among horse breeding peoples 
that among the Kirgiz and the Yakut, in the rare cases where the dowry 
is of higher value than the bride price, this surplus, and only this, re- 
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mains the property of the wife. That is the fateful beginning of quite a 
new situation for property rights of woman, radically opposed to her 
former position. This radical change may be summarized very shortly in 
the words: in horse breeding peoples woman becomes fundamentally in- 
capable of ownership of objects of any sort; not only of horses and cattle, 
but also of her own implements, clothes and ornaments, and of the fruits of 
her own work. Likewise she is incapable of bequeathing and inheriting in 
any way whatsoever. It is an unheard of exception that among the Yakut 
her husband may bequeath to her the fourth part or even the totality of 
the property acquired by himself and she may transfer the fourth part of it 
to her parents or others. 

Thus with regard to ownership of anything whatever, woman in horse 
breeding groups remains always minor and under guardianship: as a daugh- 
ter under guardianship of her parents or brothers, as a wife under that of 
her husband. It is only as a widow that she is allowed to administer the 
fortune of her husband; even then only for the use of her children. If 
later on she prefers to return to her own family, her children remain with 
the family of her husband, and she may retain only some of her clothes. 

The radical change produced here becomes intelligible if we consider 
that the whole economic progress characteristic of this culture, animal 
breeding, reaches its highest development in horse breeding, and has been 
brought about exclusively by man. Woman has not only contributed 
nothing to it, but lost moreover the possibility of making contribution by 
collecting vegetable food—which formed the basis of her property rights 
in primitive culture—because in the steppes there are no plants of im- 
portance to collect. And she is not even admitted as assistant in procuring 
animal food by cattle breeding, as for instance in milking mares and other 
animals. 

3. If we now turn to the cattle breeding peoples of east Africa, the es- 
sential traits of this critical change in the proprietary right of woman 
remain the same even in cases where some kind of primitive horticulture 
is added. Some improvement is produced there only where considerable 
matriarchal influences are at work, as Prof Seligman has shown for such 
Hamitic tribes as the Beni Amer, the Barea-Kunama and some of the 
Nilotic or Niloto-Hamitic tribes, as the Bateso, the Bari-Kuku, and the 
Nandi. With all the other tribes—the Hamitic Galla and Somali, the 
Nilotic Dinka, Shilluk, Nuer, and Kavirondo, the Niloto-Hamitic Masai, 
Suk, Turkana and others—we invariably encounter the fixed law that 
woman is incapable of bequeathing and inheriting any objects whatsoever, 
even those of their own use and manufacture. We find the same situation 
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also among those Bantu peoples with strong Hamitic elements, such as the 
Banyankole, Banyoro, Baganda, and Baziba. 

It is easy to understand that among all these peoples, where the right 
of woman to property is almost totally wiped out, she is no longer in 
possession of herself in the matter of choosing her partner for life. It is 
the father or brother, the head of the concentrated patriarchal family 
who gives the daughter or sister in marriage to whomever he believes 
useful in the interests of the greater family. The economic necessity of 
a highly centralized unity of this greater family is the idol to which the 
right of female ownership is sacrificed. There is little consolation in noting 
that the property rights of the male members have also been limited, but 
not to such a high degree, in favor of the patriarchal head of the family. 


III. WOMAN’S PROPERTY IN PRIMITIVE HORTICULTURE 


Quite another development to that of the culture of animal breeding 
herders—almost the opposite, in fact—was realized in the culture of 
primitive horticulture. Here the rights of property of woman and her con- 
sequent social prerogative have reached their highest peak in the well 
known so-called matriarchy. We may distinguish economic and social 
sides in this phenomenon. It is the former from which the latter has 
sprung, but without knowing the latter the true nature of the former can- 
not be grasped. 

1. There is especially one social detail of this phenomenon in which 
the historical development has found its clearest and therefore simplest 
expression. I have already given a short exposition of this point in my 
“‘Vélker und Kulturen” (before 1924), when I described what I then called 
the developmental phases of mother-right. I am not surprised that this 
exposition has been ironically attacked by some of my benevolent critics, 
who were completely satisfied to find classical evolutionism, as they 
called it, in the work of one of the leaders of the historical school. In this 
sense also my friend Prof Lowie has quite recently taunted me in an 
article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 35, 1933, pp. 390 ff.), in 
which besides myself Prof Boas and Prof Dr Radcliffe-Brown were also 
amicably criticised for similar inconsistencies in their theories. I was quite 
amused to have caused such great consolation to my critics and, charitable 
as I am, I deeply regret to be obliged to deprive them of this consolation. 
It was only want of space that prevented me, when I wrote my book 
“‘Vélker und Kulturen,” from expounding more in detail these phases of 
mother-right and adducing all the positive evidence for them at my dis- 
posal. During the last year I have chosen as the subject of one of my lectures 
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delivered at the University of Vienna “‘Nature, Origin, and Development of 
Mother-right.” It is of my researches on this subject that I undertake to 
give here a résumé, which, of course, cannot be but extremely brief. 

We may consider it as one of the most firmly established results of 
modern historical ethnology that mother-right did not exist at the be- 
ginning of human society, but was preceded by a period of bilateral in- 
dividual or greater family in which a natural division of economic work 
reigned: roughly speaking, animal food procured by man, vegetable food 
by woman, and it was woman who followed man to his residence and family 
when a new family was constituted. Thus, all sound explanations of the 
origin of mother-right must necessarily take into consideration and start 
from the nature of this preceding period. Or, while in the previous epoch 
there was not, as we have seen, any kind of individual ownership of the 
soil nor any kind of plant cultivation, we find these two important new 
elements everywhere among mother-right peoples and always intimately 
connected there with the woman to such a degree that they seem to con- 
stitute the essential parts of mother-right. Only in Australia and northwest 
America is this connection wanting; but as it is certain that mother-right 
did not originate in these two regions and spread from there, we may for 
the moment leave them aside. Now, while in the one primary culture of 
animal breeding herders the natural equilibrium and harmony of the pre- 
vious, primitive culture was shifted to the masculine side to such a de- 
gree that woman lost all her proprietary rights, in the other primary 
culture, the plant cultivating culture, quite the contrary was effected. It 
was man who lost his proprietary rights: these were transferred to woman 
who, moreover, was crowned with a proprietary right of extreme im- 
portance and hitherto totally unknown, namely the individual proprietor- 
ship of the soil. 

2. If, now, we seek to obtain insight into the way in which this highly 
astonishing revolution was produced, it is clear to us all that it is im- 
possible to obtain direct positive evidence. But if ethnology is in so many 
cases forced by the nature of things to trust also to indirect evidence, 
then here is one of those cases in which reasonable doubt may not be en- 
tertained about the only possible way in which mother-right originated. 
That is, in the previous epoch only woman was entrusted with the task of 
procuring vegetable food, which, when collected by her, was her individual 
property: now when not only collected vegetable food, but also such plants 
as were obtained by cultivating the soil and with the plants the soil itself 
had become her property, then this change could have been possible only 
by reason of the circumstance that it was she who for the first time achieved 
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the marvelous progressive step of taking in her own hands the germina- 
tion and growth of food-plants by sowing or inserting them into the soil 
and cultivating them, thus rendering the soil one of her working imple- 
ments—tools having already been her personal property from the pre- 
vious period. Thus she became the legitimate mistress of the soil and of 
all the products which her labor obtained from it. As it was solely woman’s 
task to cultivate and woman’s skill which accomplished it, there was no 
other possibility for perpetuating this marvelous forward step than to 
leave it to woman who thus became not only the legitimate mistress of 
the soil and its products, but also the sole competent inheritor of land 
and consequently of the home erected upon it. The house obtained here 
a quite new importance because it was the first fixed human habitation 
and was thus much more solidly constructed than the temporary huts of 
the primitive times. 

It can easily be understood, that, while the very essence of this progres- 
sive step must have taken place in a relatively short time, the manifold 
consequences of it could only have followed step by step. The most in- 
teresting series of consequences was the manner in which man took up 
his position under this change, which was of such tremendous novelty for 
him. Now, the succession of measures that could be expected he under- 
went is to such a degree a natural, almost an inevitable one, that it is 
not aprioristic evolutionism, but quite logical deduction from the very 
nature of things and men, to arrange them in a certain series of phases 
of development: this moreover, is fully confirmed historically by the 
identity of geographical distribution and frequency of the same forms. 

3. Thus, first, if in primitive culture woman left her residence and 
family at marriage and followed man to his home and family, now in the 
mother-right culture, she could no longer leave her country and tribe be- 
cause she was bound to it by the ties of her land ownership, the basis 
of the whole economic structure. But at the same time man, not yet ac- 
customed to the new situation, preserved his old one and remained within 
his tribe or group: marriage consisted only in more or less frequent visits 
to his wife in her country and family, a kind of visit-marriage (Besuchs- 
Ehe) as I propose to name it. Here the independence of woman in exercising 
her property rights is at its peak: her husband is nothing more than a 
“distinguished foreigner’? and may not exercise even the slightest right 
over the property and faculties of his wife. Even his children do not be- 
long to him but exclusively to his wife and are her only heirs. This kind 
of marriage is to be found among the Synteng-Khasi, the Dioi in Kueichou 
(?), the Cham (?), the Cheruman (Malabar), the Kudan (Malayalam), 
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the Mappila (Malabar), the Nayar (southern India), the Menangkabau of 
Padang, the Iroquois (North America), and the Seri Indians. As you see, 
it is only in southeastern Asia and its adjacent insular region that this 
form of marriage is to be found, except for the two cases in North America 
to which we shall return later. 

As this kind of marriage preserved nothing of the common life of 
husband and wife of the natural family of the primitive culture, even in 
this new economic stage it was too unnatural to become a universal in- 
stitution. With time man learned to recognize the economic superiority 
of woman and finally yielded to it by following his wife to her tribe and 
family, i.e., the patrilocal marriage of primitive culture changed into the 
matrilocal marriage of mother-right culture. Thus the community of family 
life was reéstablished to a certain degree—but not the economic functions 
of man; the whole economic superiority of the wife was sustained; the 
husband continued to be a stranger even to his children; the wife remained 
the unrestrained mistress of the home, the garden and field and their 
products; and only daughters had the right to inherit from her. Man, 
when a boy, remained under the guardianship of his mother, and, when 
a husband, under that of his wife. This economic superiority of woman 
pervades the whole life and characteristically in religion, where Mother- 
Goddesses, especially the Mother-Earth, begin their development. Such is 
the state of things to be found in other tribes of the Khasi and among 
their neighbors, the Garo, the Lalung (?), the Koch; further among the 
Stieng, the Moiand the Cham in Farther India, the Idaiyan, Tiyan, Kottai- 
Vellala in southern India, the Menangkabau Malays of Indragiri in 
Sumatra, the Malays of Negri Sembilan in Malaya, the Dyak of northwest, 
central, southeastern and southwestern Borneo, the Tana Ai of Flores, the 
tribes of southern, central, and northern Celebes, the Melanesians of New 
Ireland, and southern Solomon Islands (Guadalcanar, Makira, Malaita) 
and Dobu (Papua). It thus appears that this kind of marriage has its 
distribution in the same regions as the earlier forms but also beyond them 
in the adjacent regions of Indonesia; in Melanesia and New Guinea it is 
to be found only sporadically, and is totally absent in Australia. We 
find the same kind of distribution in North America: in the Siouan tribes 
adjacent to the Iroquois, the Kansas, Osage, Mandan, Omaha (?), the 
Muskhogean tribes in the Southeast, the Pueblo tribes and the Navaho in 
the Southwest, the Haida and some Déné tribes in the Northwest. In 
Central America it reigned perhaps among the ancient Maya and is to be 
found among the modern Kekchi and Bribri of Costa Rica. In South 
America it has its most compact distribution among the Carib and Arawak 
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tribes of the Antilles and the northwest coast; moreover it appears sporadi- 
cally among the Pareci, the Caraya, the Bororo, and some Chaco tribes. 
As Dr Baumann in his valuable study “Vaterrecht und Mutterrecht in 
Afrika’ points out, matrilocal marriage 


tritt in Afrika selbst in ausgesprochen reinen Verhiltnissen selten genug in Er- 
scheinung. Das haingt mit der Tatsache zusammen, dass die afrikanischen Mutter- 
rechtler den Frauen nicht immer Besitz-und Eigentumsrecht zugestehen. Das 
Mutterrecht ist eben in Afrika entweder sehr stark geschwicht— was am wahrschein- 
lichsten ist—oder nie recht zur vollen konsequenten Entwicklung gekommen. 


One of the most remarkable cases of matrilocal marriage in Africa seems 
to be that of the Tuareg.‘ 

This form of mother-right, together with the earlier form of visit-mar- 
riage, represents the classical form and in many cases it reaches a veri- 
table matriarchy. It has its widest and greatest distribution in southeastern 
Asia and in Indonesia, begins to vanish in Melanesia, and disappears en- 
tirely in Australia. It has sufficiently wide distribution in North America, 
a more feeble one in South America, and, curiously, a still more feeble 
one in Africa. One quite characteristic element of mother-right took its 
origin in this phase but disappeared in latter forms: wooing is done not 
by the youth but by the maiden. We find this curious expression of woman’s 
superiority among the Garo, the Koch, the Cham, the Nayar, the Ulladan 
(Malayalam), the west Menangkabau Malays of Padang, the Dyak of 
northwest Borneo. Among the Dyak of southwest and southeast Borneo 
we encounter the variant that the daughter woos through her parents, and 
this form is to be found as well among the Carib and Arawak of the Antilles 
and the northwest coast of South America, while in other parts of South 
America and in Central and North America female or parental wooing 
seems to be absent. It is likewise wanting in Melanesia, New Guinea, 
Australia, and Africa, and belongs thus to the narrower circle of distribu- 
tion of classical mother-right. 

4. Already in some tribes and peoples of classical mother-right an in- 
stitution begins to creep up which in its further development will bring 
about the decline of the matriarchal glory and change it with time into 
the worst female servitude, with the total extinction of woman’s propri- 
etary rights. In the classical phase of mother-right, the male element 
principally in the person of the husband, but also, though to a less de- 
gree, in the person of the uterine brother—was wholly deprived of pro- 

% Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. £8, 1926, p. 135. 

Tbid., p. 124. 
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prietary rights. The latter (the brother) began to offer his services in the 
administration of the wealth and certainly there were some duties and 
tasks which could be better performed by men than by women. But this 
kind of help developed every day more into the function of guardian- 
ship and protection that relieved the sister of one proprietary function 
after another. This pushed her gradually farther into dangerous inactivity, 
to the degree that the brother finally controlled not only the whole wealth, 
but also the children of his sister. Toward these he fulfilled the function 
of the father, who for his part remained a stranger to them. With time it 
was no longer the daughters who inherited the fortune of the mother but 
only her sons. They inherited no longer from her but from their maternal 
uncle, and in this way mother-right became, so to say, masculinized. This 
form of mother-right already began to develop in some parts of the ter- 
ritory of classical mother-right, as among some agricultural castes of 
Southern India (the Bants, Izhava, Paraiyans, Bakuda-Holeya, Billava, 
and Nayar). But in wider and stronger distribution it is to be found at the 
margins of the classical mother-right territory and in regions widely sepa- 
rated from it: thus this form of debilitated and masculinized mother-right is 
characteristic of Melanesia, Micronesia, New Guinea, Australia, excepting 
New Ireland, southern Solomon Islands, and some tribes of southeast New 
Guinea. In North America it is to be infrequently found, as among the 
Choctaw, and the northwestern tribes, Tlingit, Haida and some Déné tribes 
(Western Déné, Tsetsaut), and in South America it has in every case so 
little importance that Paul Kirchhoff, in his valuable article ‘Die Ver- 
wandtschaftsorganisationen der Urwaldstimme Siidamerikas,”® does not 
mention it. On the contrary, African mother-right is, in the overwhelming 
majority of cases, of this masculinized kind whose principal characteristic 
is inheritance by sister’s son from the maternal uncle.® 

This kind of masculinized mother-right bears something abnormal 
within itself, inasmuch as it deprives woman’s soil-cultivating activity 
(which is the natural foundation of mother-right) of its essential fruit, 
the proprietary right of soil and earth, and transfers it to man. But this 
development may be called a natural one in so far as this usurper is the 
brother, himself a legitimate member of the matrilinear family. We thus 
have to do here only with the prepotency of the male’s more robust gifts 
and egotism over female debility and modesty. In another way the male 
element begins to work upon mother-right when the husband, who may 
not always be a member of a matrilineal, but on the contrary of a patrilinear 


5 Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 63, 1931, p. 85 ff. 
® Cf. Baumann, op. cit., pp. 104, 108 ff., 128 ff. 
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family with quite another ideal and tendency, enters the scene. Thus 
the struggle between the two opposed forms of marriage and family sets 
in and produces enormously varied forms of mixture between father-right 
and mother-right along several lines. There is first the contest between 
matrilocality and patrilocality when man contrives to diminish more and 
more the duration of matrilocality till it lasts only for the first year of 
marriage. An almost infinite number of various forms of “‘service-marriage,”’ 
as it may be called on account of the service rendered by the young hus- 
band to the parents of his wife, takes its origin from this contest. We find 
such forms of blending at the frontier zone where patrilinear Indochinese 
tribes touch matrilinear Austro-asiatic tribes, or patriarchal eastern 
Dravidian tribes matriarchal southern and western Dravidian tribes, or 
younger patrilinear Indonesian tribes elder matrilinear Indonesian tribes 
in north and central Borneo and northeast Celebes. One curious form of 
blending is that of the Dobu (southeast New Guinea), where the couple 
takes its habitation one year with the parents of the wife, the other with 
that of the husband, and so on. Another line which this struggle between 
father-right and mother-right takes is concerned with the succession of 
children. Here we have interesting forms of marriage in Celebes and 
Flores, where the first child follows the mother, the second the father, and 
so on. A third line regulates the ownership of wealth and soil. There are 
curious forms of blending in Sumatra, Borneo, and Celebes, where husband 
and wife retains each the ownership of the wealth with which he entered on 
marriage; often a third kind of property is formed by the products of com- 
mon work after marriage. 


CONCLUSION 

The number and quality of all these blended forms of marriage and 
family must be a puzzle for every one who does not know the original 
components of this mixture. It would be impossible for him to see the 
common fundamental elements through this variegated immensity of form 
and he could arrive at the end of long discussion at the astounding con- 
clusion that matriarchy nowhere exists, merely mother-right, and that 
this is practically of no importance.’ In quite the contrary sense we have 
seen that in the first phases of mother-right woman reached the nighest 
degree in quantity and quality of proprietary rights and social and re- 
ligious standing. This kind of oldest mother-right thus forms the historical 
counterbalance to the culture of animal breeding herders, where an ex- 


7 J. H. Rontaar, Women in primitive motherright societies (Groningen, La Haye, London, 
1931), p. 506. 
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treme patrilinear development had deprived woman of all proprietary 
rights. Where the two different types of culture touched one another, the 
one was more or less absorbed by the other or an infinite variety of blend- 
ing forms originated. On the whole, the matrilinear and matriarchal forms 
proved to be the more feeble, and very seldom succeeded in producing by 
themselves higher and highest civilization. 

There remains still the task of showing what were the proprietary 
rights in the culture of the totemistic higher hunters. I am forced to con- 
fess that here the doctrine of Kulturkreise fails me. This is partly due to 
the regretable fact that materials from pure totemic tribes are completely 
wanting or very obscure and defective, especially in Australia, Oceania, and 
America. If it is permissible to draw conclusions from the African materials, 
it would appear that inheritance by the filial brother is its characteristic 
symptom, because it seems to be warranted that the oldest totemic tribes 
have father-right, which is not favorable to female proprietary rights. As 
brother inheritance is ambivalent, insofar as in polygamous marriage it may 
mean the brother from the same father or from the same mother, it may 
be that the corroboration of the position of the mother’s brother in the later 
phases of mother-right is at least partly due to the contact of matrilinear 
tribes with patrilinear totemic tribes having their form of brother-in- 
heritance. 


St. GABRIEL-MODLING BEI WIEN 
AUSTRIA 


GENERIC DESCENT 
OF THE PAPAGO VILLAGES By J. W. HOOVER 


HE region of southern Arizona and northern Sonora, Mexico, oc- 

cupied by the Papago Indians, was called Papagueria by the Span- 
iards. The name is again coming into use as the area is made to stand out 
in sharper contrast with the lines of settlement and civilization drawing 
more closely about it. Broadly considered, it is the area south of the 
Southern Pacific Railway and west of the Santa Cruz River, and north of 
the Altar Valley, Sonora. Disregarding several considerable outlying vil- 
lages or groups such as those at San Xavier and in Tucson, the Papago 
villages are confined to that part of the area which is bounded on the east 
by the Baboquivari Mountain range and related low mountain groups ex- 
tending northward. These also roughly bound the Papago Indian Reserva- 
tion. On the north, white settlement is approaching the reservation 
boundary, line. The western boundary is less definite, as in this direction 
the desert becomes increasingly inhospitable, merging into great precarious 
empty waste spaces, too barren to support even Papago.’ 

As part of the Basin Range Province, the Papagueria is characterized 
by flat detrital plains, interrupted by low fault block mountains which 
occupy the minor part of the area. The mountains are in an advanced 
stage of erosion, rugged and almost bare of soil and vegetation, due to 
aridity and spasmodic rainfall. The products of disintegration have been 
emptied onto the relatively depressed areas and spread out smoothly. 

Both mountains and plains, or so-called valleys, have north-northwest 
by south-southeast axes, and the Papagueria lies open both to the north 
and to the south. So, northward the Papago villages blend into the Pima 
villages of the Gila River, interrupted by the wedge of white settlement 
extending from Florence on the Gila River westward through Casa Grande. 
And southward, they blend into the river villages of the Altar Valley, 
Sonora, now mostly Mexican. The Indians of the latter valley are really 
Pima as the Spanish padres made the distinction. The settled groups on 
the river flats wherever found were called Pima, and the somewhat migra- 
tory desert Indians were called Papago. 

The eastern border land, the Santa Cruz Valley, was formerly occu- 
pied by the Sobaipuris, who like the Pima on the Gila and Altar Rivers, ir- 
rigated their fields on the flats of the Santa Cruz and San Pedro Rivers. 

1 Godfrey Sykes, The Camino del Diablo: with Notes on a Journey in 1925 (Geographical 
Review, Vol. 17, pp. 62-74, 1927); Eldred D. Wilson, New Mountains in the Yuma Desert 
(Geographical Review, Vol. 21, pp. 22-228, 1931). 
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It was the Sobaipuris for whom and by whom the Spanish missions were 
built. The picturesque and well preserved San Xavier Mission, about nine 
miles south of Tucson, was built at the largest village, Bac. The others were 
located at Guvavi, about nine miles north of Nogales, and at Tumacacori, 
midway between. 

Fleeing before the ravaging Apache early in the nineteenth century, 
the Sabaipuris abandoned their villages and the missions, and took refuge 
among the Papago, with whom the tribe merged and lost its identity. 
The last one of the known Sobaipuri braves died in Tucson in March, 
1932.2 The present village at San Xavier was settled by Papago at a later 
date. 

ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENTS TO THE LAND 


Water, or rather its absence, is the critical factor or resource of the 
Papagueria; limiting in turn habitable sites where water may be had for 
domestic purposes; limiting the economically useful vegetation to short 
lived annuals and low scattered xerophytic perenniels suited to limited graz- 
ing; severely restricting the tillable lands in spite of extensive areas of 
flat land with deep fertile soils of the lime accumulating type. The rainfall 
varies from less than five inches in the west to as much as eighteen inches 
or more in the Baboquivari Mountains. 

In recompense, the aridity has afforded a degree of security, for the 
area has offered little to hostile marauding Indians, or even to the covetous 
white man. Few white families could make a living on as much of this 
land as may support an entire Papago village. The very poverty of his 
land has been the Papago’s guarantee, and his peaceful record is in large 
part due to the fact that he has had comparatively little provocation or 
interference. A high degree of adaptation through centuries of adjustment, 
combined with a low standard of living, have made it possible for over 
5,000 Papago to live on about 5,000 square miles of this region, desertic 
both in climate and resources. 

The Papago are the premier dry farmers, producing wheat on driest 
lands where it is known to be successfully grown, with as little as five inches 
of rainfall or less.** Some years the crop fails entirely, for the rains do not 
always come. But yields as high as twenty-five bushels to the acre have 
been grown. A good harvest will furnish wheat enough to last several years, 
and the Papago have learned the wisdom of keeping a reserve on hand. 


2 The Arizona Republic, March 16, 1932, p. 1. 
* Carl Sauer and Donald Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, with Special Refer- 


ence to Cerros de Trincheras (University of California Publications in Geography, Vol. 5, 
No. 3, 1931), espe. p. 75. 
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After a crop failure they prepare for a new crop with as much care as if 
a harvest were assured.® 

In the Papago country, dependable sources of water and land which 
could be tilled were seldom found close together. The Papago adjusted 
themselves by a compromise between settled village life and nomadism 
through inter-village migration, commonly between two villages. Those of 
one type were reserve villages located at the foot of the mountains or in 
the foothills where there were sources of water that could be relied on. 
The other villages were out on the open plains adjacent to the fields and 
were farming communities temporarily occupied. In recent years, with the 
digging of deep wells near the latter villages, their relative importance has 
been reversed and the inter-village migrations have lost their seasonal 
character. 

THE OLD HEAD OR PARENT VILLAGES 


The present day Papago villages may be traced back to about twelve 
common centers prior to 1860. Each of these represents a tribe which, 
spreading from the main village or pair of villages, has established new 
communities. Some of these parent villages no doubt sprang from a few 
of the very oldest villages as Kaka, Achi (Santa Rosa), Anegam, Tecolote, 
and Gue Va (Quitovac).* The tribal areas coincide fairly well with the 
larger units of plains or drainage basins, imperfectly set apart by mountain 
ranges or groups. The parent villages with their descendant villages are 
as follows: 


1. Tecolote, on the Tecolote plain, south of the Quijotoa Mountains 
had as its companion or reserve village, Cobabi, Sonora. A second reserve 
village developed at Cabota, also south of the boundary. Tecolote was a 
rallying point against the Apache, but now its people are scattered in a 
number of small communities or rancherias on the surrounding plain, such 
as San Rafael or Papala-vakamukik, and San Ignacio, with Molonites on 
the western front. The old village site is now virtually abandoned. Tecolote 
Indians settled Vamori, Poso Verde, San Miguel, and Indian Oasis. They 
also make up in part the villages of Chulik, Topowa, and Kavolik. A part 
of the Vamori people came from near Caborca in Sonora. 

2. Kupk (Copeka), with its descendant villages and people, occupies 
the Quijotoa plain. Its companion reserve village, San Antone and Kupk 
itself, have shrunk to insignificance. Kupk was parent to Kavolik, Pisinemo, 
and Haal Muik, with their reserve village, Poso Blanco; and in recent 


8 W. J. Spillman, Extra-dry Farming (Farm Journal, March, 1928, p. 22). 
* See also Carl Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico (New York, 1912), pp. 355-56. 
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years to the smaller villages, Comevo and Cheweeton. Southward the 
plain extends into Sonora and includes San Francisco (Chuo Giish), with 
Hiaspak and Vapk. 

3. Gue-va (corrupted to Kerwo or Cubo), with its descendant villages 
occupied the series of valleys with their north-south axes flanking the 
Quijotoa plain on its west side. Northward the descendant villages extend 
into the Poso Redonde Valley, westward over the Barajita Valley, and 
southward across the La Aquituni Valley or plain, with the most important 
villages bearing the same names. Still farther south, the plain east of Nariz 
Mountains includes Comoti, Arizona, and Sinunyui Poduk, Sonora, with 
Tatschak as its reserve village. 

4. Perigua is the old village of the Perigua Valley. Its descendant 
villages are Road Runner, Emita, Toapit, with Poso Colorado, and Poso 
Redondo, in part, as reserve villages. These people are believed to have 
come originally from Kaka. 

5. Kaka, with its emergency village, Moivaxia, south of the Sand Tank 
Mountains, is parent to the large village, Akchin, near Maricopa, and to 
Sil Mukik, near Gila Bend. 

6. Kuitak, or Iron Pipe Village, in the lower or southern Santa Rosa 
Valley, was preceded by Vachk, the “Batqui” of Father Kino,* and is now 
almost extinct. It was the emergency village for Big Fields, to which it is 
now the most important center. It was also parent to the villages of the 
Cobabi Mountains and of the South Comobabi Mountains, viz., Cobabi, 
which is the oldest reserve village, San Luiz, Nolic, Santa Cruz, and 
Rincon; also to the villages at the north ends of the Baboquivera and 
Coyote Mountains, viz., Vafkuk (Babakuk), Coyote, Alamo, and San 
Piedro. Tusconcito and part of the population of Indian Oasis are also of 
this group. The major part of the Papago village in Tucson is from Big 
Fields. 

7. Santa Rosa, whose predecessor was the older village Achi, is still 
an important center in the Santa Rosa Valley, but at times dwindles to 
several families. Its most important emergency village is Covered Wells. 
It is parent to the small communities to the south and east, and to the pres- 
ent large village, Bac, at the San Xavier mission. 

8. Akchin, just south of Santa Rosa, had Comobabi as its reserve 
village. Later the other small villages of the North Comobabi Mountains 
sprung from it, and also Skoskonik. 


5“Nuestro Senora de la Mersed del Batqui’” (Kino’s Historical Memoirs of Pimeria 
Alta, 1683-1711: edited and annoted by Herbert Eugene Bolton, 2 vols., Cleveland, 1919, 
Vol. 1, p. 208). 
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9. Anegam, of the upper Santa Rosa and tributary valleys, is the new 
site of the village Omik-vaxia (Salt Well). The latter was located on ‘‘the 
strip” withheld from the reservation in 1917. The Indians were at that 
time forced to move their village. With the inclusion of “the strip” into the 
reservation,some return movement may be expected. Copperosity (Chuopo) 
was the reserve village. Kukomalik was also settled by these people. 
Anegam is now one of the largest of all the villages. 

10. Quajote, on the plain between the Slate and Vekol Mountains, with 
its reserve village, Bitter Wells, is parent to the villages northward, toward 
Casa Grande. Some of these people settled at Santan on the Gila River and 
on the Salt River, and are living among the Pima. 

11. Komalik is the old Baboquivera Valley village. Its ancient reserve 
village was Comobabi, Sonora, but nearer reserve villages developed along 
the Baboquivera Range, the most important of which was Fresnal. They 
no longer trek to Comobabi, and this village together with Cobabi and the 
neighboring communities of the piedmont and valleys on the east side of 
the Sierra de Cobota, Sonora, although of independent origin, have, by 
virtue of geographical unity, propinquity, and the international boundary, 
become a distinct unit in Sonora. 

12. The Sand Papagos have been the most nomadic of the Papago 
tribes. They occupy the truly arid region west of the Ajo Mountains. 
Rainfall diminishes toward the Gulf of California, where it averages as 
little as two and one-half inches a year.® The reservation does not extend 
beyond the Ajo Mountains, and there is no need for it, as the region is 
and must remain virtually uninhabited by whites gxcept for the former 
copper mining camp at Ajo. The existence of these people depended upon 
their knowledge of the places in mountains where there are natural water 
tanks, such as Tinas Altas,? the Tule Tanks, and the Papago Tanks. The 
latter is a small oasis with an abundance of shade, grass, and a little ribbon 
of flat fertile valley.* For food the Sand Papagos ran down jack rabbits in 
the loose sand, killed mountain sheep, mule deer, and antelope with bows 
and arrows, and caught muskrats. They ate lizards, and at certain seasons 
went to the coast to fish and to obtain salt. Only a single agricultural site 
has been attributed to these people, southeast of Tinajas de Emilia in Pini- 


® Godfrey Sykes, Rainfall Investig tions in Arizona and Sonora by means of Long Period 
Rain Gauges (Geographical Review, April, 1931, pp. 229-33) 

’ Kirk Bryan, The Papago Country, Arizona: Geologic, and Hydrologic Reconnaissance 
with a Guide to Desert Watering Places (U. S. Geological Survey, Water Supply Paper 499, 
Washington, pp. 132-34). 

5 W. T. Hornaday, Camp Fires on Desert and Lava (New York, 1909), pp. 181-82, 235. 
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cate. Their vegetable food was largely the camote, an edible root found in 
the sand dunes, together with the beans of the mesquite and the fruit of the 
saguaro and pitahaya cacti, for which they came as far as Quitoboquito and 
the lower Sonoita River.® A few of them even now have temporary camps, 
as of old, south to the Gulf.'° 

Quitovac, the old head village for the Sonoita Valley, is Sand Papago in 
kinship. Descendant therefrom was the Papago village at Sonoita and the 
now extinct village of Tak and the nearly extinct village, Quitoboquito. 
Sonoita was an attractive and favored site, as the Sonoita River is here a 
permanent stream. The present village is composed mostly of Mexicans, 
numbering about 600, who crowded out the Papago. At present there are 
five Papago families with about sixty people at the lower end of the village." 
Quitoboquito is a small oasis with one of the largest springs in the Papago 
country.” It never was but a small village,"* and the population is now re- 
duced to one half-breed family operating a cattle ranch. The spring is on the 
American side of the boundary line, but the fields and ranch are in Sonora. 

Several small villages of Sand Papago are located around Ajo. They are 
a nomadic and very poor people, having small houses and a field here and 
there. The largest remnant of the Sand Papago is located at Dome and 
Blaisdell, about twenty miles east of Yuma. The population of the two vil- 
lages totals about two hundred. They have fields along the Gila River and 
work as laborers on the Southern Pacific Railway. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING SHIFTS OF PAPAGO VILLAGE 
SITES OR OF THEIR POPULATIONS 

Several factors have contributed toward a disintegration of the older 
and larger villages. To begin with, a degree of concentration was a neces- 
sity for security, especially against Apache raids. As the Apache extended 
the range of their raiding activities over the Santa Cruz and Altar Valleys, 
the Papago abandoned all out-lying villages. 

At this time the old village of Poso Verde, Sonora, was deserted and its 
people went to Comobabi, Sonora. The place became frequented by Apache 
bands. In 1874 the only evidences of habitation were the remains of a few 
bacquals and of an old adobe fort built by the Papago as a protection for 
their frontier village and grazing range. The ‘well’ was described as a sort 
of pit or natural tank with a strong flavor of alkali, cow-manure, dead 


® Lumholtz, pp. 330-31. 

10 A list of the former camps of the Sand Papagos is given by Lumholtz, pp. 394-97. 
"! A Papago family may include married offspring living under the same roof. 

” Kirk Bryan, pp. 164-65. 

Hornaday, p. 122. 
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coyotes, and decayed vegetables."* Settled again from Tecolote, Poso Verde, 
situated in a semicircle of foot hills, is now one of the most pleasing of all 
the Papago villages. 

The “‘trincheras” or walled fortifications on the isolated mesa four miles 
east of San Miguel were built by the Papago as a retreat in case of Apache 
raids. They are in this respect distinct from the prehistoric trincheras on 
the mount just south of Sells, near Poso Verde, and through the Altar 
Valley, described by Sauer and Brand."® 

The most important factor in making new and smaller settlements de- 
sirable has been the introduction of cattle, dating from the journeys of 
Father Estubio Kino, 1691-1702, followed by those of Father Garcés, 
1768-1775. Along with Christianity, Father Kino introduced cattle, horses, 
and chickens. Cattle did not become important with the Papago, however, 
until the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the extensive areas be- 
tween their limited fields were of little use to them except as game pre- 
serves. By hunting and gathering in these areas, they supplemented the 
produce of their fields, but no inducement was offered to permanent settle- 
ment of these areas. In 1849-1850 John Audobon described the Papago as 


fast passing away, judging from the dilapidation of the towns and the num- 
ber of empty houses. 


The people live on turtles and what game they can get. I have seen small elk 
and antelope skins dressed and terrapin shells are everywhere. We have bought two 
terrapins fresh killed, some roots, and the fruit of a plant called the manguey. 

Why it is that these Indians settle in such a country, I cannot conceive, for even 
the lizards, in most places innumerable, are scarce here. The Indians kill them witha 
light wand, giving them a dextrous tap on the head. They pick up the game, slip 
the head under a belt or string round their waists, and when sufficient are collected, 
a little fire is made, and this delicate repast is enjoyed by them as an epicure would 
relish his brace of woodcock."® 


Audobon also described a sort of mush made of grasshoppers. The in- 
sects were caught and dried, then pounded and mixed with meal or pinole, 
parched wheat or corn, spiced and pounded. 

Pastoralism is better suited to a scattered population, so the tendency 
has been for the larger villages to break up into more scattered settle- 
ments. The passing of the old Tecolote village in favor of smaller communi- 


4 J. Ross Browne, Adventures in the Apache Country (New York, 1874), p. 277. 

% Carl Sauer and Donald Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, with Special Refer- 
ence to Cerros de Trincheras (University of California Publications in Geography, Vol. 5, 
No. 3, 1931), espc. pp. 67-70. 

16 Audobon’s Western Journal, 1849-50 (Cleveland, 1906), pp. 148-50. 
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ties and ranches is a good illustration. Grazing has enabled the non-tillable 
lands to be put to use, and many of the Indians prefer to live on or near 
their grazing lands. 

Other factors responsible for the passing of the old order have been the 
digging of wells by the government which have scattered more widely the 
sources of dependable water, the development of mining communities, and 
increasing contact with the white population.'” 


ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
ARIZONA 


17 There has been considerable variation in the names and spelling of names of Papago 
villages as given by various writers. Some revision is suggested of the names used on the 
government maps published in connection with Water Supply Paper 499. The Indian names 
are given preference in the present study, except where corruptions of them, or Spanish and 
American names, have become a matter of common usage. The U. S. Geographic Board has 
as yet taken no action concerning these names. 

Special acknowledgment is due Father Bonaventura Oblasser, Superior of Franciscan 
Missions among Desert Papagos, for’the invaluable assistance of his experience among the 
Papago. 


THE ISLAND CARIBS 
OF DOMINICA, B.W.I. By DOUGLAS TAYLOR 


HE last remnant of the Island Caribs lives today in a reserved territory 

usually known as Salybia, extending some nine miles along the wind- 
ward coast of the island of Dominica. The island forms part of the British 
Crown Colony of the Leeward Islands, having Antigua for its seat of Gov- 
ernment and being governed through an Administrator. The Reserve itself 
was constituted in its present form by an announcement in the Official 
Gazette of July 4, 1903 which delimits the boundaries without making any 
mention of organization, rights, or privileges. Traditionally the Caribs have 
always had a Chief or Headman (Ubutu) whose duty it is, as leader, spokes- 
man, and delegate, to act and make decisions in the general interest of all 
Caribs. For a time this office received a certain official recognition with re- 
muneration at the rate of ten shillings per month, but this was withdrawn 
subsequent to a disturbance in September, 1930 when the police raided the 
Reserve and shot two Caribs suspected of smuggling. However, the then 
Chief, Jolly John, still continues to receive the same consideration and re- 
spect from his people, who even refused a substitute proposed by the 
Government. 

There are supposed to be something less than five hundred souls at 
present residing in the Reserve. In my own estimation I do not consider 
more than one hundred fifty of these to be of reasonably pure Indian blood. 
It should also be borne in mind that the Carib invaders of these islands 
mixed freely with the womenfolk of their conquered enemies—in this case 
Arawaks. 

As might be expected, the opening of a school, church and so forth in 
the last thirty or forty years have brought about the loss of nearly all that 
remained to the Caribs of traditional characteristics, customs, and lan- 
guage. Things are far, however, from being so irremediably lost as some 
people seem to believe. The Government Commissioners in their report on 
“Conditions in the Carib Reserve, and disturbance of 19th. September, 
1930, Dominica” (H. M. Stationary Office, 1932), state: “At the present 
time one searches in vain for any trace of primitive customs or traditions. 
Not even the oldest inhabitant claims to remember a word of the Carib 
language (or languages).”” How far this may or may not be true will be 
judged from the following meagre scraps, gleaned by me in the course of 
about half a dozen visits of from one to five days in the Reserve, made at 
long intervals between 1930 and 1934. 
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CUSTOM, TRADITION, INDUSTRY 


It is difficult at the present time to distinguish between those customs 
which belong to the Créole people in general, and those which are of 
genuine Carib origin. Most of the old ceremonies and beliefs seem to have 
come to an end with the Caribs’ final conversion to Christianity, though 
there are signs that this conversion is even more superficial than is the 
case of the negro population. The marriage ceremony is usually forced 
upon them by the priest, and only when the girl has become pregnant. 
Most men—and women, too, for that matter—have several families, mine, 
thine, and ours! 

I have heard vague stories of mankind having originally come out of 
the navel of Lougwo; of the man in the moon who got sent there because 
of misbehaving with his sister; and there is a common belief—though I 
know of no story connected with it—that the fou-fou (humming-bird) is 
particularly fond of leading people astray. The people who knew these 
legends have either forgotten half of them, or are afraid of ridicule or 
betrayal to the priest. Any such confidences as have been made me were 
always prefaced by “‘The old people were saying—but you must not tell 
it, or they will be saying I believe myself such nonsense. . . .” As for piaie, 
I have never myself heard the word used. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
obeah or quimbois are less in use among the Caribs than with the negro 
population of the island. It is perhaps a coincidence, remarkable never- 
theless, that the two words for West Indian sorcery of which one (obeah) 
is supposed to be of African origin, and the other corrupt French from 
tiens bois correspond to the Carib words of the women’s and men’s lan- 
guages respectively for “spirit,” “knowledge:” dpoya and akamboué. 

The Caribs’ houses conform more or less today to the general pattern 
of cabins all over the island; i.e., they are built for one family out of boards 
and shingles and consist generally of two-rooms, the kitchen being in an 
outhouse. The Caribs’ houses are all built upon piles, which is true of only 
a minority of the negros’ houses in the rest of the island. One distinctive 
feature is that every house has a more or less big mud courtyard behind it 
around which, apart from the kitchen, it is not uncommon to find low 
thatched shelters where the men work or the children sleep. These they 
call muinan (French pronunciation): I do not know where the word comes 
from. Some few Caribs have nothing else. I know of one old man who lives 
in such a one far from any other habitation together with his son, daughter, 
and grandchildren. In answer to my question he told me that the father of 
the children was his son, that the mother was his daughter. I did not dare 
ask him whose were the children: he might have told me they were his also! 
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In the last fifty years the Caribs have ceased to make bows and arrows, 
rattles, and hammocks. It would be of great help to them if it were possible 
to re-introduce hammock making. They still make double baskets, hébi- 
chets, and matapis of Luarouman and lattanier reeds. They seem to make 
less cassava than in the past, and depend more on roots—yams, tannias, 
dachine, etc. They no longer make wécou or any other drink, unless it 
be illicit rum! The children weave a sort of toy matapi, which they call 
attrape or wife-leaders. The main industry of the men is the making of 
dug-out canoes from the gommier or cibou tree. These are sold in Roseau 
for the ridiculous price of three dollars to be retailed in Martinique for 
from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars. They are made in exactly the same 
way as of old: hollowed out, the inside burnt, then stretched with cross- 
pieces of wood known as totes (from taotaca, “to support”). When the 
boat is ready to be brought from the forest slopes where it has been hewn, 
the same ceremony is gone through as described by Breton' and others: 
the neighbors are invited to coéperate, and do so to accompaniment of 
songs, and do not forget to come afterwards to get their reward in the 
shape of a feast of rum and food. The same thing applies to digging the 
foundations of a new house, except that this takes place at night by full 
moon. 

A kind of matting used for the children to sleep on is still made by some 
of the older men from the stem of the balizier leaf. 


LANGUAGE 


It is impossible to deny the fact that as a means of conversation the 
Caribs’ own language (or languages) is dead. Today their mother tongue 
is the Créole patois of the islands. Nevertheless, if we except the numerous 
words of undoubted Carib and Arawak origin in current English or patois 
used in the island of Dominica,’ there still remains among many of the 
older men and women of the Reserve an hereditary smattering of the old 
language, some of which I have been able to record, and give here. I will 
mention afterwards what I consider to be its particular interest. For 
although all or at any rate most of the words are to be found in dictionaries, 
it is always interesting to note the last survivors, and especially their use 
and pronunciation. 


1 R. P. Raymond Breton, Dictionaire caratbe-francois meslé de quantité de remarques 
historiques pour l’esclaircissement de la langue (Auxerre, 1665). 

2 Some of the many Créole words of Carib origin commonly used in the islands, at least 
in Dominica are: anoli, canari, cabouya, mabouya, balaou, coulirou, titiri, pipiri, calalou, 
siric, carapa, hébichet, tote, etc. 
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The vowels are here given their French values. The consonants are to 
be pronounced as in English, with the following exceptions: ch, as ch in 
machine; kh, as ch in the Scottish word loch; ¢c, as a sibi.ant s which some- 
times approaches but definitely falls short of the ch sound. I have apposed 
an interrogation where I have failed to trace a word in other vocabularies. 
Accents denote stress.® 


Persons. 


carifouna: Carib (Breton, Callipouna, women’s language) 

mékerou: Negro (? cf. Carib, Mékou and Portuguese, macaco, “mon- 
key”) 

cabourou: Mulatto (? cf. Créole, cabre, ? cf. cabara, “goat’’) 

bécoucili: thy father 

bécoucgourou: thy mother (both women’s language) 

limétamourou: his father-in-law 

liméntsi: his mother-in-law (Breton gives no s after t) 

lisamoui: his brother-in-law (Breton says this means ‘married 
cousins’’) (all three common to both sexes) 

Natari: a pretty girl (cannot trace this, unless it has to do with Atar- 
icoua, “to violate’’) 

Noubouiao-yeni ?: your enemy (my informant always laughed over 
this word: I do not know whether he invented it or no. Possible 
connection with noubi, “deformed’’) 

Body. 

nacou: my eye(s) (women’s language) 

naricae: my ear(s) 

nichiri: my nose (both common, or men’s language) 

nlouma: my mouth 

nougouti: my foot 

niti’bouri: my hair (all three women’s language) 

Nouracae: my belly (cf. oule, “edible roots” and acae, “a pot’’) 
(common language) 

Boucouti ?: tooth, but probably wrong (iépa, nari) 


Numerals. 


aban, biama, éroua, biambouri: one, two, ihree, four 


3 Mr Taylor writes: “As regards the [small] capitals used in transcription of native words, 
they are meant only to indicate the beginning of the word proper as distinct from the pro- 
nominal prefix attached, as trouma, ‘her mouth.’—Editor. 
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Animals. 
Aoli: dog 
Picouri: agouti (both common language) 
mMécou: cat 
Bouirikhou: pig (Breton, bouiroucou) 
Bakhri ?: crab (cannot find this in any vocabulary) 
yeléou ?: siric, present name for a kind of land-crab (possibly confused 
with Breton’s keléou, “‘man-devouring fish”’) 
outou: fish (generic; Breton gives aoto) 
courouné: red-snapper (kind of fish, locally “grand’-gueule’’) 
Mawali: vive (kind of fish) 
ouatanoulou: flying-fish 
ouadcou ?: crayfish (but Breton gives ichoulou) 
yaboura: heron (of kind known as crabier) (women’s language) 
Katouri: chat-huant (? night-jar) 
Kayou: common hen 
Héhué: téte-chien (kind of snake, but Breton gives it as a generic term) 


Elements. 
ouatou: fire (common language) 
Touné: water (pronounced with an indefinite sound at end as er in 
English word water) (common language) 
Holya: rain (women’s language) 
N6num: moon (last syllable nasalized like French un) (men’s language) 
Kaci: sun (huéyou) (women’s language) 
Various. 


youri: tobacco (word still commonly known in Salybia) 

Nouni ?: food (but cannot trace this word, unless cf. ouri, ‘““woman’s 
breast’’) 

Mamba: honey (common language) 

Bakowukou: bananas (fruit and tree of short fat variety) 

couaik: choux (meaning tannia; but Breton gives taya and ouaheu) 

Acae: a pot (a common word applied to many things, a vessel) 

saouterou: a cauldron (surely from chaudiére) 

tbitarrou: a line (for fishing, etc.) 

noucouni: my boat (men’s language) 


Qualities. 


ceméhéénti: (it is) good (as to the senses, I was told) 
irop6nti: (it is) good (as to fitness) 
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yeheimeti: (it is) bad 
bivemeti: (it is) sweet 


Old Place Names in the Reserve. 
Baraici: (now) Bataca 
waicima: a valley sometimes still so known 


Phrases. 


These were difficult to take down as my informant, parrot-like, was 
usually himself unable to distinguish between one word and the next. 


1. Ennai taboud na(n)kou: I am going to sleep (literally, shut my 
eyes). The (n) of nacou indicates a nasal quality in the preceding a. 

2. Akaoua niabou: I am going to bathe 

3. Tiaka niabou: I am going to fish 

4. Bayou-botka: Go away! 

5. Kaiman wai-botka: Come on! Let’s go! 

6. Kaima’ alliagwa: Let us go and copulate 

7. (mia?) lamahatina: I am hungry 

8. Mékerou kehééntsi: The negro smells bad 

9. En atakwa: Let’s drink 

10. Makarahatina: I am thirsty 

11. Roubai takara touna (mi?) atakwa: Give me some water to drink 

12. Mabrika! Yourakhao (your-hao?) katou karahi?: Greeting! How 
are you? (see below) 

13. Iténia (?itélia) karahi: I am well 

14. Roubai paipaté poumianotti coumoulakha: Give me a pipe, I 

want to smoke (see below) 

15. Iténké karamati bounouhari makai: Thank God for having eaten 
well 

16. Bién boéré kapabinou: Give me some rum (see below) 


Except for the word ennai in No. 1 and the word mia in No. 7, the first 
ten phrases are quite comprehensible to any one who studies an Island 
Carib vocabulary such as Breton’s. Not so the other six. In No. 11 the 
word takara seems to be related to the word for thirst in No. 10, but just 
how is not clear. No. 12 is interesting: Breton gives nothing like it. For a 
like meaning he has: Attouatiéntibou (plural, -tiheu)? with the answer, 
attouati; which apparently means “‘Are you hardy?” The words yourak- 
hao or your-hao and karahi are puzzling. The word katou is used to form 
a kind of affirmative question, and therefore precludes the possibility of 
karahi being taken for -enrahei, the second plural interrogative ending, 
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“are you?” The only other possible meaning that I can find for karahi is 
another word k-arahei, “to be prolific, fertile,’ “to conceive.” As for 
yourak-hao, I can only suggest youlikwa-hao catou, “are you lacking?” 
or youlouca-hao catou, “are you satisfied, content?” The latter accords 
better with what I have written down. In either case, if I am right, the 
question comes to this: “Are you prolific enough?” which is certainly an 
odd way of inquiring after a person’s health! It would be interesting to 
know if there is any parallel in other Indian dialects. Itélia seems to be 
the same as italé, a form of inalé, “it is thus, it is true.” No.4 is interesting: 
I have never come across the word paipaté, which is probably borrowed; 
poumianouti may be a transposition for pougnoumouti, if it expresses a 
wish. No. 15 seems to be corrupt: itanké karabati might mean “to return 
thanks” but the other two words are incomprehensible to me unless they 
be meant for ibonhali-lam acaé. No. 16 is probably meant for Ibonam 
boéré cababiné. 

There are certain general differences between the words—mostly of the 
women’s language—as I heard them spoken, and those given by Father 
Raymond Breton. One is that r is often used where Breton gives |: éroua 
for éloua, notracaé for notlacae, youri for youli, Mabrica for mabouica. 
This is the more remarkable as the general Créole tendency is to suppress 
the r and sometimes to substitute another sound. Moreover Breton states, 
and it is still true, that the Caribs of the mainland often use r where the 
islanders pronounced 1. Another sound which Breton turns into ch, and 
which I have written ¢, is certainly more like a sibilant s as it is spoken now, 
though there is no lack of ch sounds in the patois. Another peculiarity is 
the turning of o into ou (broad u): as touna for tona, houya for oya. Again, 
there is a definite nasalization of some of the vowels which is easy enough 
to indicate in French but is confusing unless it is clearly indicated: such is 
the case with nounum or nénum where the final um is merely a nasal form 
of the short a. So also with the word for “die” or “dead” which is still 
known to many Dominica Caribs although I forgot to write it down 
a(n)whé. Another point worthy of notice is the guttural c as in koumou- 
lakha (which Breton writes comélaca), a sound which exists neither in 
French nor in the Créole patois. The words are all very strongly stressed, 
and it is easy to miss an unaccented syllable. 

I have taken the above small vocabulary down by ear to the best of 
my ability and without any subsequent alteration to accord words with 
those in other vocabularies. Scant as it is, and no doubt corrupt in places, 
I think it offers some points of interest. My chief informant is a man of 
about fifty who, like all the others of his age, can neither read nor write. 
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He has never left the island, and has never been in contact with any 
outsider who knew anything of the language. Both he and others have told 
me that in their youth it was not uncommon to find older people who spoke 
it naturally as their mother tongue. It would probably be possible, with 
time and patience, to collect a very much larger vocabulary from this man 
and others, particularly from old women. 

Interbreeding and the dying out of the old ways seems to be inevitable; 
but it might be possible by encouragement and judicious help to stem the 
tide. Unfortunately, no one in the island takes the slightest interest in 
these, the last of the first-found American people. 


PETERHOUSE 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
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THE STATUS OF THE HERMAPHRODITE AND 
TRANSVESTITE IN NAVAHO CULTURE! By W. W. HILL 


U NLIKE our own society, many primitive societies recognize in a social 
sense, and include in their culture pattern a place for those individuals 
whose psychic or physiological peculiarities set them apart from the 
normal. The present article is concerned with the hermaphrodite and 
transvestite among the Navaho; their social recognition and the oppor- 
tunities given these people to capitalize on an irregularity. To a lesser 
extent the individual adjustment to these cultural opportunities will be 
discussed. 

The Navaho term for both hermaphrodite and transvestite is nadle, 
which I was told meant “weaver” but according to Dr Edward Sapir can 
be etymologized as “‘being transformed.’’ However, they distinguish be- 
tween the two and between male and female transvestites. The hermaphro- 
dites were called “‘the real nadle.” ‘You can tell them when they are born.” 
The transvestites were called “those who pretend to be nadle.” “A boy 
may act like a girl until he is eighteen or twenty-five; then he may turn 
into a man or he may not. Girls do the same thing.” Male and female 
transvestites were about equal in number. Culturally the status of both 
hermaphrodite and transvestite is the same and the following description, 
except where the individual is discussed, applies to both. 

During the past year I was told by various informants that there are 
today at least six nadle living on the reservation. The two best known are 
kla at Newcombe (Nava), New Mexico, and kinipai at Buck’s Store, New 
Mexico. The former is a well known chanter. He is described as having a 
voice like a woman and doing a woman’s work, but dressing sometimes 
as a woman and sometimes as a man. His grandfather is also said to have 
been a nadle. Kinipai, according to her own and other testimony, is 
hermaphrodite. She has masculine looking hands and shoulders and a 
rather masculine face. Her voice is that of a woman. Her hips are well 
developed but her bust only moderately so. The four other nadle noted by 
informants live respectively in the vicinity of Crown Point, New Mexico, 
and White Cone, Tuba City, and Polacca, Arizona. According to in- 
formants those living at Crown Point and White Cone are transvestites. 

The concept of the nadle is well formulated and his cultural réle well 
substantiated in the mythology. In the tales dealing with the creation and 


1 The material contained in this article was gathered incidentally to research on Navaho 
material culture as a Fellow of the National Research Council. 
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emergence of the Navaho the pursuits and activities of the nadle are 
outlined. They are described as wealthy and as having control of all wealth. 
In that part of the Emergence Myth which tells of the quarrel between 
men and women, they play a very prominent part. In this dispute the 
nadle cast their lot with the men when the sexes separate. Because of the 
ability of the nadle to perform the functions and duties of women as well 
as men, they make it possible for the men to overcome the women. 

The outlook of Navaho society toward the nadle is very favorable. 
They are believed to have been given charge of the wealth in the beginning 
and to control it to the present day. The family which counted a trans- 
vestite among its members or had a hermaphrodite child born to them 
was considered by themselves and everyone else as very fortunate.” The 
success and wealth of such a family was believed to be assured. Special 
care was taken in the raising of such children and they were afforded 
favoritism not shown to other children of the family. 

As they grew older and assumed the character of nadle, this solicitude 
and respect increased, not only on the part of their families but from the 
community as a whole. This feeling is very real. All the older Navaho have 
a genuine respect for the nadle and only in rare instances do the younger 
ones scoff at them.*? They were never made fun of and their abnormalities 
were never mentioned to them or by themselves. This respect verges 
almost on reverence in many cases. A few quotations from various in- 
formants will serve to make this attitude clearer. One states, ‘“They know 
everything. They can do both the work of a man and a woman. I think 
when all the nadle are gone, that it will be the end of the Navaho.” Another 
says, “If there were no nadle, the country would change. They are re- 
sponsible for all the wealth in the country. If there were no more left, the 
horses, sheep, and Navaho would all go. They are leaders just like President 
Roosevelt.” A third says, “A nadle around the hogan will bring good luck 
and riches;” a fourth that, ‘““They have charge of all the riches. It does a 
great deal for the country if you have a nadle around;” and a fifth, “You 
must respect a nadle. They are, somehow, sacred and holy.” 

2 This concept is also found in another phase of culture. The genitals of hermaphrodite 
deer, antelope, mountain sheep, and sheep are rubbed ‘on the ends of the tails of female sheep 
and goats and on the noses of male sheep and goats. This is believed to cause hermaphrodite 
sheep and goats to be born. Hermaphrodite sheep and goats were never killed, but were 
allowed to remain with the flocks. ‘Then you will have many sheep and grow rich.” Rennit 
from the stomachs of hermaphrodite animals was also rubbed on sheep to make them grow 
large and to increase their milk. 

8 Albert Sandoval, a Navaho of Lukachukai, who read this manuscript, says that the 
nadle are not so much respected nowadays. The older attitude is giving way to one of ridicule. 
Any child showing a tendency to a transformation is discouraged. 
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The economic réle of the nadle is dual, their activities overlapping both 
those of men and women. They are given unusual opportunities for material 
advancement. They quite generally act as head of the family and are given 
the control and disposal of all the property. They supervise the work of 
the women around the hogan and direct the planting and the work in the 
fields. At large ceremonial gatherings they are placed in charge of prepara- 
tion and cooking of the food. Beside these general domestic duties, they 
knit, tan hides, make moccasins, are said to be excellent sheep raisers, and 
excel as weavers, potters, and basket makers. The last three pursuits con- 
tribute substantially to their wealth, as especially are basketry and pottery 
making restricted technics and they are able to trade these products ex- 
tensively with their own and other peoples. The only masculine activities 
from which they are barred are war and hunting. 

In the realm of religion and ceremony, the nadle also actively participate 
and are on a parity with anyone. While all informants agreed that there 
was nothing about a nadle that made him better qualified to practice 
curing ceremonies than an ordinary Navaho, the fact remains that most 
of them excelled in the performance of one or more of these rituals. As 
mentioned before, the one at Newcombe is a well known chanter. The trans- 
vestite at White Cone is one of the few remaining Hail Way chanters. 
Kinipai at Buck’s Store knows the chants for curing insanity resulting 
from incest, and for curing body sores, and is noted as a midwife. It is also 
current gossip that she practices witchcraft, of which my interpreter was 
thoroughly convinced. 

The social status of the nadle, while well defined, gives ample oppor- 
tunity for individual expression. Hermaphrodites usually dress as women 
and assume the position of women when sitting. Transvestites wear the 
garb of either sex. Both care for their bodily wants after the manner of 
men or women depending on the attire they are wearing. 

If they dance they assume the woman’s rdéle for the occasion and joke 
with the men as women would. In address, the polite person always calls 
them by the kinship term used for a woman of their relationship and age 
to the speaker. Their legal status is also that of a woman. The blood payment 
for the murder of a nadle is the same as that for a woman, which is higher 
than that required when a man is killed. 

Their political power seems limited to an advisory capacity. In case 
of disagreements between men and women they act as mediators and are 
also employed as go-betweens in the affairs of the younger people. 


* This seems well established. Kinipai sold me two articles which were the personal 
property of two women in her family. In all other cases I encountered, the right of disposal 
of personal property ha’ been strictly observed even though the owner was a child. 
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No stigma is placed on the irregular sex activities of the nadle. The 
usual tabus placed on abnormal sex relations by normal individuals are 
lifted in the case of the nadle and their promiscuity is respected rather 
than censured. “You make fun of a prostitute, but you do not make fun 
of a nadle; you respect them.’’ Hermaphrodites are said not to marry. 
Transvestites are known to marry both people of the same and opposite 
sexes. When they marry, they take the garb of a man and do a man’s work. 
“Tf they marry men, it is just like two men working together.” There is 
one account of a divorce between a female transvestite and a normal 
person, and one was known to have borne a child. Transvestites had sex 
relations both normally and unnaturally with both sexes. Hermaphrodites 
appear to have sex relations only with men. Sodomy with a nadle is 
countenanced by the culture and the insanity believed to follow such an 
act with a normal person does not occur if the relation is with a nadle. 
Two informants stated that the nadle commonly paid the other person to 
perform the act. The only limit to these relations is that the clan incest 
tabu must be observed. 

From the preceding sketch of the nadle in Navaho culture it is plain 
that they enjoy more opportunities for personal and material gratification 
than the ordinary individual. They are respected and to some extent 
revered. Their economic advantages are such that it is easy for them to 
justify the belief that they bring with them and control wealth. In religion 
and society they enjoy as much, if not more, opportunity and protection 
than the more normal member of the society. In sex expression they are 
given the absolute sanction of the culture. In fact every opportunity for 
personal adjustment to the culture is given. If, however, the individual 
nadle is studied, there is evidence that in some cases no advantage has been 
taken of these opportunities. 

The writer is primarily interested in the technological aspects of Navaho 
culture. It was in the course of this research that the hermaphrodite 
kinipai, who is one of the few remaining potters and basket makers among 
the Navaho, was used as an informant. As she was well known as a nadle 
the interpreter was instructed before the work began to be alert for any 
behavior which differed from the cultural norm. The conditions under 
which the work was done were favorable. The interpreter’s family are 
friends of the informant, and as had been my previous experience, as soon 
as the informant was convinced that the interest was in the practical 
aspects of the culture and not in esoteric ritual, the information was given 
cheerfully and readily. 

Six days were consumed in the questioning. Whenever possible the 
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questions were put in such a way as to encourage answers and explanations 
to take the form of a personal narrative, and leads were also given which 
would bring up the personal element. However, all the informant’s answers 
were impersonal and circumspect, and she refused all leads which might 


Fic. 1. Kinipai, Buck’s Store, New Mexico. 


lead to a personal discussion. After six days without any results, this 
indirect method was abandoned and the interpreter questioned her directly 
on the subject of the nadle. The result was that the informant gave instant 
evidence of acute emotional distress. She was visibly upset, very nervous, 
kept her eyes on the ground during the whole recital, kept rubbing her 
hands together, and squirming. She lost her voice completely for a few 
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moments and when she began to talk, spoke in a whisper, and her accounts 
and answers were so incoherent that the interpreter had trouble in getting 
the sense and was forced to question her repeatedly. 

The fragmentary account which she gave checked very well with the 
information given about nadle by other informants. She recounted the 
myth of the separation of men and women, and the part that the nadle 
played in mythical times. She then gave a short sketch of her own life. 


A family that has a nadle born into it will be brought riches and success by that 
nadle. A person like that will be like a head of the family. Even now I have charge 
of everything that my family owns. I hope that I will be that way until I die. Riches 
do not just come to you: you have to pray for what you get. When I was young my 
father and mother and grandfather took special care of me. I am a hermaphrodite. 
As I told you, I have had relations with more than a hundred men. My parents al- 
ways took better care of me than they did of my sisters. I have been happier than 


my sisters. The family, after I grew up, always gave me the choice of whatever they 
had. 


Besides the anxiety registered at the direct questioning, several other 
things came up during the course of the work which were outside the norm 
of Navaho behavior. Kinipai’s lack of reticence on questions concerning 
sex was unusual. She, on three occasions, brought up the subject of her 
own accord and was cheerfully frank about her own experiences and those 
of others. She even joked the writer about his experience. This, to my 
knowledge, is very unusual. While the Navaho have always answered in 
a matter of fact manner questions on such subjects, neither men nor women 
have ever joked about the subject or referred to it of their own volition. 

Another curious piece of behavior was kinipai’s willingness to discuss 
the subject of witchcraft. Most Navaho are uncomfortable when being 
quizzed on this subject for fear of being suspected of the practice. However, 
kinipai, who certainly must have known that she was suspected of practic- 
ing witchcraft, gave a fairly full account. 

On the other hand, she gave further evidence of maladjustment to the 
culture by her refusal to discuss or do certain things which would have 
been done or talked about by an ordinary Navaho without question. 

One of these was the subject of dreams. She admitted dreaming but 
refused to tell her dreams or to discuss dreams in general. The question 
obviously upset her. This is rather unusual: though the average Navaho 
may think such a question silly, he is always willing to tell and discuss 
his own dreams. 

In the matter of being photographed, once again her behavior was 
hardly normal. Most Navaho have no objection to having their pictures 
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taken, unless it is a monetary one. Kinipai was extremely reluctant to have 
hers taken, telling the interpreter that she thought that I only wanted 
the picture to make fun of her. When she did acquiesce she would not be 
photographed standing, but only in the sitting position of a woman and 
surrounded by her pottery. 

One other inconsistency in behavior was noted. While the informant 
usually addressed her relatives by the kinship terms used by a woman 
speaking, she on several occasions, when talking of her sister’s daughter, 
used the male speaker’s term of address. 

Some insight into her feelings was also obtained from a distant relative 
of kinipai’s, who was used as an informant. He stated that kinipai always 
addressed him as older brother and that he called her younger sister. “‘She 
sure likes that. When her uncles or nephews come over they call her 
mother. She likes that. Some people call her mother’s brother. She does 
not like that.” 

As to the personal adjustment of other nadle to their culture, I was able 
to obtain very little information. One informant stated that “in recent 
times some of the school boys made fun of the woman’s dress of kla at 
Newcombe, and he put on his pants.”’ I was also told that kla has rational- 
ized the status of the hermaphrodite diety of the Navaho into the position 
of a supreme god; a concept denied by all other informants. The statement 
about nadle generally that “‘you do not mention to a person that they are 
made nadle because you respect them, and that they de not mention that 
they are nadle because they respect themselves,’’ would lead one to the in- 
ference that this is another rationalization to protect sensitive feelings. 

There is no doubt that kinipai has failed to make the personal adjust- 
ment which her culture makes possible. This appears also to be true in 
the case of kla and is probably also true of others. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


MICHABO THE GREAT HARE: A PATRON 
OF THE HOPEWELL MOUND 
SETTLEMENT By CHARLES C. WILLOUGHBY 


ICHABO! the Great Hare, the Algonquian culture hero, was the 

creator of the worid and the impersonation of life. He was reputed 
to possess not only the power to live but also of creating life in others. He 
was chief of all the animals and in ancient times caused man to be born 
from the dead bodies of the first of these who died, thus giving rise to the 
widespread belief among these Indians that they had their being from 
animals. He impersonated life in an unlimited series of diverse personalities. 
He was life struggling with many forms of want, misfortune, and death 
that come to the bodies and beings of nature. In his journeyings over the 
earth he destroyed many ferocious monsters of land and water whose 
continued existence would have placed in jeopardy the fate of the people. 
One of these monsters was the Great Horned Serpent. The fossil bones of 
extinct animals, occasionally brought to light, are said to be the remains 
of monsters destroyed by the Great Hare. 

He placed beneficent humanized beings (the four winds?) one at each 
of the four cardinal points or world-quarters to aid in promoting the 
welfare of the human race. The one at the east supplies light and starts the 
sun on its daily journey; the one on the south supplies warmth, heat, and 
dews causing the growth of corn, beans, and squashes, also herbs and 
shrubs which bear fruit; the one at the west sends cooling and life-giving 
showers; and the one at the north supplies snow and ice, enabling the 
tracking and successful pursuit of wild animals. Under the care of the 
man-being of the south lesser beings were placed, dominantly bird-like in 
form.” 

Throughout the entire Algonquian area these Indians never tired of 
gathering around their camp-fires and repeating the stories of Michabo. 
He was the highest divinity recognized by them, powerful and beneficent 
beyond all others. Traditions relating to him seem to have been universal 
among the Indians of this stock. Some of the stories are also found among 
certain tribes of neighboring stocks who doubtless obtained them from the 
Algonquians. He was sometimes called the Great Light, the Spirit of Light, 


1 Michabo, Nanabozho, Manibojou, Messou, Moshop, etc., all refer to the same being. 

2 The above is taken largely from the article by J. N. B. Hewitt, in Bulletin, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 30, Pt. 2, pp. 19-23, and from Daniel G. Brinton’s Myths of the New 
World. 
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or the Great White One. He was the loyal friend and patron of the human 
race. It is significant that in the Peyote ceremony of the later Arapaho, 
introduced to the Winnebago, the Great Hare is identified with Christ.’ 
There are many scores of stories current among the Algonquians in which 
Michabo took a leading part. As one would expect in such a mass of 
material these stories are often illogical or contradictory. 

In studying the archaeology of the Algonquian region one is surprised 
to find so few effigies or other representations which can be positively 
identified as portraying this deity. Dr Brinton, writing of the Delaware, 
says these Indians rarely attempt to set forth the divinity in image. The 
rude representation of the human head cut in wood, small enough to be 
carried on the person, or life size on a post was their only idol. These small 
wooden effigy heads mentioned by Brinton are probably analogous to the 
little stone heads not uncommon in the Northeast, which are usually 
furnished with a groove or a perforation for suspension and were apparently 
worn as gorgets. These may personify Michabo or some of the spirits of 
his pantheon. None of them, however, that I have seen has a distinguishing - 
mark which seems to identify it with any physical characteristic of the 
Hare. Dr Speck mentions twelve carved face images which hung in the 
interior of the ceremonial house of the Delaware Indians, those on the 
center pole being symbols of the supreme power. There were also three 
on the upright posts of the north wall and three on the south wall which 
represented the manitos or spirits of the north and south; those on the 
eastern and western doorposts symbolized the manitos of the east and 
west. Similar carved faces are figured by Harrington‘ in his description of 
the ceremonial house of these Indians. 

I have thus far been able to identify but two representations of Michabo 
which show him in his traditional character of the Great Hare, both of 
which are from the large mound of the Hopewell Group, Ross County, 
Ohio. The first of these is the beautifully executed design surrounding a 
bone tube made from a section of a human femur. This was found by 
Dr Moorehead beside the skull of a skeleton during his exploration of this 
mound in 1891. A pair of curious ear pendants lay beside the neck. They 
were made from the lips of large helmet or conch shells, and were like one 
in the lobe of the ear of an ivory effigy of a human figure which was taken 
from an altar of this mound during the above exploration. 

The tube itself is shown in Figure 1a, and the developed design in 6. 


3 Paul Radin, in Thirty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 376. 
‘ Religion and Ceremonies of the Lenape (Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum of 
the American Indian, No. 19). 
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The principal units making up the composite picture appear in c—g. The 
most prominent single feature shows the hare’s head with its conspicuous 
ears, c. The personified portion of the design appears in d. This represents 
a human head wearing a headdress of deer antlers which is an indication 
of rank. Among the Algonquians antler headdresses were worn by certain 
priests and perhaps by other notables. Combined with the mature antlers 
in the drawing is a pair of immature or sprouting horns which are indicated 
more clearly in e. It is interesting that two headdresses made of native 


Fic. 1. a, Tube made from section of a human femur (from beside head of skeleton, 
Grave 278, Great Mound, No. 25, Hopewell Group, Ohio); 5, incised design surrounding tube; 
¢-g, principal units making up the design (3/5). 


copper, one with sprouting horns, the other with mature branched antlers 
accompanied two burials in this mound, and a single mature antler cut 
from thin copper was taken from the large deposit of sheet copper objects 
found in this mound not far from these burials. This was nearly the same 
form as the mature antlers in d. 

Portions of other life designs appearing in the drawing are the profiles 
of grotesque heads upon the ears, b, g, and the beak of a bird, f, probably 
that of a spoonbill, as two or three undoubted sculptures of the beak of 
this bird or of the bird itself were found in this mound. 


5 For drawings of these headdresses see Willoughby, The Art of the Great Earthwork 
Builders of Ohio (Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution, 1916), pl. 4. 
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The more conspicuous other markings are the T-shaped figure on the 
back of the tube in a, and the sun-like disc above the antlers in 5. Several 
smaller markings the purport of which is not clear make up the design. 
It seems probable that in this excellent delineation, Michabo is shown in 
perhaps more than one of his personalities. 

During the completion of the exploration of the Hopewell Group of 
mounds by the Ohio State Archaeological Society, which took place thirty 
years after Dr Moorehead’s work in this group, a burial of exceptional 
interest was discovered in the Great Mound, lying about twenty-five feet 
westerly from the grave which contained the bone tube described above. 
It consisted of the remains of a middle aged individual which rested on a 
raised earthen platform covered with fine gravel to the depth of an inch. 
Impressions in the earth showed that the grave was originally enclosed on 
each of its four sides by two logs, one placed over the other, and held in 
position by corner posts and large stones. Nothing remained of the logs 
and posts. Near the left arm of the skeleton (fig. 2) was a drinking cup made 
of a large helmet shell (Cassis). Two copper plates lay at the right of the 
skeleton. At each ear lay a copper spool-shaped ear plug, and another pair 
in thé left hand. The usual pearl beads and cut bear incisors were found, 
together with eight large bone awls. 

The most important feature, however, was the elaborate headdress 
which Mr Shetrone describes as follows: 


At the top of the skull lay an elaborate headdress which consisted primarily 
of a rectangular curved head-plate, with large oval copper wings on either side. This 
bird-like headdress had been assembled on a saucer-shaped wooden base, parts of 
which were fairly well preserved. Along the margins of the wings lay, in place, small 
designs cut from mica, which evidently had been fastened to them for ornamenta- 
tion. The remains of a bonnet-iike appendage of woven fabric indicated the original 
form of the complete head-dress, and to the fabric had been sewed large pearl 
beads, bear claws, bird feathers and the head of a small raptorial, presumably a 
hawk.® 


During the recent examination by the writer of this headdress in the 
Museum at Columbus, its significance became clear. 

This was doubtless the grave of a priest who in his lifetime personified 
the Great Hare or whose functions were intimately connected with this 
noted culture hero. 

In Figure 3 the principal parts of the headdress are assembled in their 


*H. C. Shetrone, Exploration of the Hopewell Group. Certain Mounds and Village 


Sites in Ohio (Publication, Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society. Vol. 4, Pt. 4), pp. 149, 
150. 
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relative positions. These are wrought from native copper and consist of a 
head-plate of the usual form which crossed the crown from the forehead to 
the nape of the neck. This measures nearly twelve inches in length, is four 
inches wide in front, and tapers to about three and a half at the opposite 


Fic. 2. Grave 11, Great Mound (No. 25), Hopewell Group, showing copper headdress 
symbolizing Michabo, the Great Hare. (Courtesy of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society.) 


extremity. Both the front and the back edges are neatly rounded. From 
this head-plate projected two large concavo-convex ears undoubtedly 
representing those of the hare. These were each approximately nine inches 
in length and a little over four inches across their widest part. 
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The narrow portion of each ear where it joined the head was bent so 
as to form a sort of socket into which a wooden plug had been inserted. 
These were for supporting the ears in their proper position and may have 
been attached to the saucer-shaped wooden foundation, fragments of which 
were reported by Mr Shetrone. These wood fragments were, of -course, 
preserved through contact with the copper. There were several designs cut 
from mica which had evidently been used as decorations for the headdress, 
about a dozen in all, one being triangular, another diamond-shaped, and 
the others of the form of the two shown at either side of the central head- 
plate in Figure 2. These were about one and a half inches in length with 


Fic. 3. Principal units of the copper headdress shown in Figure 2 assembled in their 
relative positions (1/5). 


one end rounded. Large pearl beads, bear claws, feathers, and the head of 
a small hawk-like bird had, apparently, been used in ornamenting the 
woven fabric which, according to Mr Shetrone, had apparently formed a 
part of the head-piece. 

Most of the skeletal remains from the burial mounds of the Hopewell 
culture have not as yet been systematically studied. The small though im- 
portant series from the Turner Group, however, have been carefully 
studied and tabulated by Dr Hooton. In comparing these remains with 
those of the Madisonville people, a later and very different culture group, 
he says: 

The affinities of the Turner Group people are rather with the Eastern dolicho- 
cephals, although there is present a brachycephalic element such as is often found 
among the Eastern Indians. The Madisonville people were mostly brachycephalic 
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and deformed, while the Turner Group people were mostly dolichocephalic, and 
without cranial deformation.’ 


I have elsewhere endeavored to show that the great earthwork builders 
of Ohio probably belonged to the Algonquian linguistic stock. Principally 
in the restricted area of the central and southern parts of this state, this 
people attained a degree of culture unsurpassed and probably unequalled 
by any of our native groups,north of Mexico. This section had become, so 
to speak, the metropolitan district of the region lying mostly south of the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River, which extended roughly from 
about central Wisconsin eastward to central New England, and southward 
to about central Kentucky. Over this extensive area we find a homogeneous 
group of artifacts apparently of old Algonquian origin, but in the Ohio 
region many of these forms became elaborated and acquired a finish and 
symmetry rarely attained in other parts of the area. 

Are not the copper headdress and the incised design upon the bone 
tube above described, both of which doubtless relate to the Great Hare, 
additional indications bearing out the hypothesis of the connection of the 
Hopewell people with the Algonquian linguistic group; and may not the 
presence of this beneficent and peace loving being as personified in one or 
more priests, account in a measure for the remarkable material and com- 
mercial attainments of the people of this ancient settlement? 


PEABODY MuSEUM 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


7 Earnest A. Hooton, Papers, Peabody Museum, Vol. 8, No. 3, p. 132. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF POTTERY TYPES 
IN NORTHWEST MEXICO By DONALD D. BRAND 


HE term “Northwest Mexico,” as used in this paper, comprises only 

the states of Sonora and Chihuahua. The peninsula of Baja California 
is as yet little known archaeologically. Parties from the University of 
California, California Academy of Sciences, San Diego Museum and a few 
other institutions have carried on varied scientific investigations which 
have incidentally indicated the presence of kitchen middens throughout 
most of the coastlands, but the actual archaeology is still unworked.' 
Coahuila is also terra incognita for the archaeologist, as little more is 
known than that there are mummy caves in the northern portion, especially 
in the Sierra de Oballos, to the north of Monclova. Mummy caves are 
known to exist also in the Sierra San Lorenzo, east of Torreon. Sites with 
painted pottery have been reported, but these reports have never been 
verified. 

The prehistoric or archaeologic cultures of Northwest Mexico are 
definitely Southwestern in affiliation. Legged metates, tripod ware, com- 
plex ceramic forms, cloisonné ware, metal working, obsidian knives, pyra- 
mids—to mention only a few of the items typical of Central Mexican 
culture—were lacking in the Sonoran and Chihuahuan cultures.* The 
prevailing trough or scoop type of legless metate seems to have a distribu- 
tion from Arizona to Michoacan, as does the large and rather crude three 
quarter grooved axe; but these are the only important types of artifacts 
common to Northwest Mexico and the so-called Toltec-Tarascan cultures 
which extended from Sinaloa and Durango to Michoacan and Guerrero. 
Legged metates are erroneously attributed to Chihuahua, mainly on the 
basis of a sketch by Bartlett, who served as the authority for Bandelier, 


1 See Proceedings, California Academy of Sciences, Series 4, Vol. 16. Also, the writings 
of Paul Rivet and Leon Diguet; and Herman F. C. ten Kate, Reizen en onderzoekingen in 
Noord-Amerika (Leiden), 1885. Since writing the above the author made a brief reconnais- 
sance of Baja California, as far south as Mulegé, but found only kitchen middens with a scant 
representation of stone artifacts and no pottery. 

2 The locations of the mummy caves were given the writer by an educated native of 
Monclova. H. H. Bancroft (The Native Races of the Pacific States, Vol. 4: Antiquities, San 
Francisco, 1882, pp. 597-600) summarized most of the literature on Coahuilan archaeology. 
V. Alessio Robles (Bibliografia de Coahuila, historica y geografica, Mexico, 1927) gives 
additional references. 

* A. L. Kroeber (Native Culture of the Southwest, University of California Publications 
in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 23, No. 9, 1928) gives a concise comparison of 
Southwestern and Central Mexican cultures. 
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Lumbholtz and other authors who perpetuated this misinformation.‘ Simple 
olla and bowl forms, typical of the Southwest, predominate in Northwest 
Mexico, although effigy ware reaches a high frequency in Chihuahua. 
However, the Chihuahuan hooded effigy jar has no counterpart in Central 
Mexico and should be regarded as a local development, just like the pic- 
torial designs so characteristic of the Mimbres culture.® 

Not a single shard of soythern provenience has yet been found in the 
prehistoric sites of Sonora and Chihuahua. Not a piece of tripod ware or 
cloisonné ware has been turned up, and pottery from even nearby Durango 
and Sinaloa is nonexistent. This accords with the findings of reconnaissance 
parties from the University of California in 1929-1931. It was determined 
that an archaeologic hiatus existed between Central Mexican and South- 
western cultures, in a zone between the Yaqui and Sinaloa Rivers and 
extending eastward from the Gulf of California into southern Chihuahua.® 
The only items that predicate southern contacts, in the period after the 
postulated spread of agriculture from a Mexican center, are a few spindle 
whorls, metal trinkets, and terra cotta figurines. Four double cone spindle 
whorls of the Mexican type, but lacking characteristic decoration, have 
been found in the Papagueria. Also, a few undecorated hemispherical 
spindle whorls are known from Chihuahua.’ Several copper bells have been 
reported from Chihuahuan sites, as well as several animal effigies in copper 
and silver.* At Nogales, on the American side, several figurines were un- 
earthed, a few years ago, that closely resemble the “‘monos”’ from pre- 
historic sites in Sinaloa.* That concludes the list of items of possible 
southern provenience, with the exception of sea shells from the Gulf of 
Mexico, which were probably traded by nomadic Texas and Coahuila 
tribes. 

* J. R. Bartlett, Personal Narrative (New York), 1856, plate on p. 362; A. F. Bandelier, 
Final Report, Pt. 2 (Cambridge), 1892, p. 553; C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (New York), 
1902, Vol. 1, p. 88. 

5G. C. Vaillant, Some Resemblances in the Ceramics of Central and North America 
(Globe), 1932, pp. 16, 33-37 illustrates the similarities and differences. 

® C, Sauer and D. Brand, Aztatlan (Ibero-Americana: 1, 1932), pp. 1-6, 16, 30-38, 49, 61; 
C. Sauer and D. Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora (University of California Publica- 
tions in Geography, Vol. 5, No. 3, 1931), pp. 73, 106, 107, 115-17. 

7 C. Sauer and D. Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, pp. 111-12; C. Lumholtz, 
New Trails in Mexico (New York), 1912, p. 142. Mexican type spindle whorls have also been 
found by Fewkes at Eldon Pueblo and by Kidder at Pecos. 

8 B. de Obregon, Historia, edited by Cuevas (Mexico), 1924, p. 185; E. Guillemin Ta- 
rayre, Exploration Mineralogique des Regions Mexicaines (Paris), 1869, p. 176. 

* C. Sauer and D. Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, p. 79. Similar figurines have 
beex found in the Gila valley of Arizona. 
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Fic. 1. Map showing the distribution of pottery types in Northwest Mexico. 
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Northwest Mexico, with the exception of Las Trincheras in Sonora and 
the Casas Grandes of Chihuahua, has consistently remained an unworked 
archaeologic region until quite recently. Soldiers, missionaries and travelers, 
from Ybarra in 1565 to the present, have described the few outstanding 
ruins, with perhaps a passing mention of pottery; but no archaeologic 
investigations were made until the reconnaissances of McGee (1894-95), 
Lumholtz (1909-10) and Huntington (1910) in the Papagueria, Bandelier 
(1885) in northeastern Sonora, and Bartlett (1852), Guillemin Tarayre 
(1865), Bandelier (1885), Lumholtz (1891), Blackiston (1904) and Hewett 
(1906) in northwestern Chihuahua. Hewett, as a Fellow of the American 
Archaeological Institute, carried on Bandelier’s good work and outlined, 
in 1908, the bounds of Chihuahuan culture so well that only minor re- 
visions are necessary. No similar work has yet been done for the Sonoran 
cultures, although a few boundaries have been established by Amsden in 
1927, by parties sent out by the Gila Pueblo since 1928, and by Dr Sauer 
and the writer in the period 1928—30.'° 


1° The Trincheras of Sonora are briefly mentioned in Bancroft, op. cit., on the basis of 
some newspaper reports in the 1860’s. In 1894 and 1895 W. J. McGee and W. Johnson made 
two short trips into northwestern Sonora for the Bureau of American Ethnology. Brief notes 
on various trincheras and ruins are given in Sixteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, pp. xxx, xxxiii-xxxv, xxxvi, lxii-Ixv, lxviii; Seventeenth Annual Report, Part 1, 
pp. xl-xliv, 41; Science, n.s., Vol. 3 (1896), pp. 497-98; American Anthropologist, Vol. 8, 
pp. 372-73. Some ruins were heard of, on one of the Gulf of California islands, that sounded 
to McGee like “ruins of an ancient culture apparently akin to that of Southern Mexico”! 
Aviators have recently reported sighting trincheras on San Lorenzo Island. McGee’s material 
is housed in the National Museum, but has not been reported upon. Carl Lumholtz, op. cit., 
made a good study of the northwest Mexican Papagueria in 1909-10. In 1910 E. Huntington 
(The Climatic Factor, Papers, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 192, Washington, 1914), 
investigated the trincheras culture of the Rio Altar region to find material backing his desicca- 
tion theory. 

Bandelier, op. cit., in 1885 laboriously—on foot and by horse—examined northeastern 
Sonora and northwestern Chihuahua, via the San Pedro, Sonora, Bavispe and Casas Grandes 
drainages. Archaeologic notes on Chihuahua, prior to Bandelier—the first professional 
archaeologist—are to be found in Obregon, op. cit.; P. de Rivera, Diario y Derrotero (Guate- 
mala), 1736; R. W. H. Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico (London), 1829; J. Escudero, 
Noticias Estadisticas del Estado de Chihuabv2 (Mexico), 1834; P. Garcia-Conde, Ensayo 
Estadistico sobre el Estado de Chihuahua (Chihuahua), 1842; F. Garcia-Conde, in El Album 
Mexicana (Mexico), 1849, Vol. 1; J. R. Bartlett, op. cit.; E. Guillemin Tarayre, op. cit.; and 
J. G. Bourke, An Apache Campaign in the Sierra Madre (New York), 1886. More recent 
investigations are reported in F. Schwatka, In the Land of Cave and Cliff Dwellers (New 
York), 1893; C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (New York), 1902, and various magazine 
articles; A. H. Blackiston, in Records of the Past (Washington), 1905-09, Vols. 4, 5, 7, 8, 
and American Anthropologist, Vol. 8, 1906; E. L. Hewett, Les Communautes Anciennes dans 
le Desert Americain (Geneva), 1908; articles by E. L. Hewett 4nd K. M. Chapman in Art 
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Archaeologic Northwest Mexico has two distinct major cultures: that 
of the Trincheras in northwestern Sonora, and that of the Casas Grandes 
in northwestern Chihuahua. The Trincheras culture scarcely passes the 
international border, but the Chihuahua culture area extends into New 
Mexico and Arizona (see fig. 1). In addition to the several pottery types 
belonging to these two major cultures, there are five minor but probably 
independent and indigenous wares that will be discussed later. 

From the north, tongues of Gila red-on-buff (Lower Gila red-on-gray 
of Kidder, Lower Salt red-on-yellow of Schmidt), Middle Gila polychrome 
(Salado ware of Gladwin), Mimbres black-on-white, Chupadero black-on- 
white, and El Paso polychrome invade the border region. In addition to 
these cultures that colonized into Northwest Mexico, the ubiquitous Little 
Colorado polychrome, Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta, Lincoln black-on- 
red, and Tularosa black-on-white occur as trade wares.'! Since excavations 
and stratigraphic work in Northwest Mexico are practically lacking, the 
surficial finds of trade wares afford the principal means for dating the 
Mexican cultures in relationship to those of the American Southwest. On 
the basis of Carey’s excavations in Chihuahua, crossfinds throughout the 
Southwest, and some personal observations made in pothunter excavations, 
the following tentative arrangement of ceramic cultures is made: 


i. Gila red-on-buff, Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta, Carmen red-on- 
gray, and Mimbres black-on-white, were coexistent in Middle Pueblo III. 


and Archaeology, 1922, 1923; A. V. Kidder, An Introduction to Southwestern Archaeology 
(New Haven), 1924; E. Noguera, Ruinas Arqueologicas de Casas Grandes (Mexico), 1926; 
M. Amsden, Archaeologic Reconnaissance in Sonora (Papers, Southwest Museum 1, 1928); 
Estado Actual de los Principales Edificios Arqueologicos de Mexico (Mexico), 1928; I. Mar- 
quina, Estudio Arquitectonico Comparativo de los Monumentos Arqueologicos de Mexico 
(Mexico), 1928; C. Robles, La Region Arqueologica de Casas Grandes (Mexico), 1929; E. L. 
Hewett, Ancient Life in the American Southwest (Indianapolis), 1930; C. Sauer and D. Brand, 
Pueblo Sites in Southeastern Arizona (University of California Publications in Geography, 
Vol. 3, No. 7, 1930); C. Sauer and D. Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora, op. cit.; and 
H. A. Carey, An Analysis of the Northwestern Chihuahua Culture (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 33, 1931, pp. 325-74). 

In addition to C. Sauer and D. Brand, and M. Amsden, cited above, several papers of 
the Medallion Press (Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona) outline the extension of red-on-buff 
cultures into Sonora. 


1 A study of potsherd distributions has led to the conclusion, somewhat arbitrarily 
arrived at, that a dominant culture should be represented by seventy or more percent of the 
pottery complex at any one site. The first five above-mentioned wares are found dominant 
at sites within the bounds outlined on the maps (figs. 1 and 2). Therefore, the cultures repre- 
sented are considered to have colonized southward into Mexico. The four mentioned trade 
wares constitute only minor percentages in north Mexican sites. 
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2. Chupadero black-on-white, E] Paso polychrome, Tularosa black-on- 
white, Babicora polychrome, and Chihuahua black-on-red overlapped Late 
Mimbres and continued with increasing strength into Pueblo IV (dated 
1300-1540 A.D.). 

3. Middle Gila polychrome, Little Colorado polychrome, Lincoln black- 
on-red and the Early Rio Grande glazed wares, Huerigos polychrome, 
Trincheras wares, Villa Ahumada polychrome, and Casas Grandes poly- 
chrome flourished from around the beginning of Pueblo IV until perhaps 
1450 A.D. 

4. Historic wares: Pueblo, Pima, Papago, Opata, Seri, Tarahumara, 
Concho. 

The pottery of northwestern Chihuahua—so rich in exotic forms and 
fine clay wares skillfully painted in warm colors—is well known through 
numerous museum collections, and the reproductions and descriptions by 
Lumholtz, Hewett, Kidder, Chapman and others.'"* However, the effigy 
and polychrome wares have been collected and stressed to the neglect of 
the other wares constituting the Chihuahuan ceramic complex. This com- 
plex consists of painted wares, redware, blackware, and plain buffware, 
which can be classified, according to decorative technique, into some ten 
pottery types.” 

Painted wares constitute from fifty to seventy percent of the shards 
and whole vessels collected, excluding plain buffware. The clay used is 
commonly of light color and good quality, with only a small amount of 
tempering material. Usually a slip was not used. The color of unslipped 
vessels varies from a chalky white through buff to orange. The most 
common color is a grayish cream or buff. When slipped the color is whitish. 
This slip is soft and weathers easily, taking with it the design painted upon 
it. Much of the white-slipped ware and orange colored ware is composed 
of a somewhat coarse paste. The range in color and in quality of paste is 
extreme. 

The olla or jar with high gently sloping upper body, rounded shoulder, 
and full round bottom is the most common form. The generalized olla form 


12 The best illustrations and descriptions are to be found in A. V. Kidder, The Pottery 
of the Casas Grandes District, Chihuahua (Holmes Anniversary Volume, Washington, 1916, 
pp. 253-68); K. M. Chapman, Casas Grandes Pottery (Art and Archaeology, Vel. 16, 1923, 
pp. 25-34); C. G. Harcum, Indian Pottery from the Casas Grandes Region (Bulletin, Royal 
Ontario Museum, Vol. 2, 1923, pp. 4-11); A. V. Kidder, op. cit. (1924); C. Lumholtz, of. cit. 
(1902); E. L. Hewett, op. cit. (1908). 

18 The ceramic complex of Chihuahua and its areal differentiation has been treated in 
detail by the writer in “The Historical Geography of Northwestern Chihuahua,” filed in the 
University of California as a Ph.D. thesis in 1933. 
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comprises nearly sixty percent of all Chihuahua wares, which sets the 
Chihuahua culture quite apart from the Gila red-on-buff, Carmen red-on- 
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cultures where bowls are quite dominant. In the Tularosa and Chupadero 
wares the bow] and the handled olla or jug are most common. Only in the 
Trincheras and El Paso wares, of the nearby cultures, are ollas the domi- 
nant form. Effigy vases, including the examples where plastic features are 
added to the sides of standard ollas, make up about fifteen percent of the 
wares. In this regard Chihuahuan culture is outstanding, as no other 
portion of the archaeologic Southwest has such a wealth of modeled forms. 
The nearest, in this respect, is the Gila red-on-buff culture. Bowls are 
generally small and deep, differing thus from the large shallow food bowl 
so common to the north. Bowls comprise about fifteen percent of all the 
Chihuahua wares. Even on the bowls, decoration of the Chihuahuan wares 
is normally on the exterior. The one exception is the Huerigos polychrome, 
to be discussed later. Chihuahuan designs have been so well described and 
analyzed that it is unnecessary to outline them here." 

The decoration of painted ware is usually with polychrome designs of 
black and red figures on a light background. Many pieces, however, lack 
one or the other color; these examples commonly being decorated in black 
on gray or buff. There is also a black on polished slipped red or brown ware. 
The polychrome wares have been divided into four types, on the basis of 
general decorative technique, paste, areal distribution and stratigraphic 
relationship (to a minor extent). 

Most of the painted ware belongs to the fine clay, unslipped, well 
decorated type which has been termed Casas Grandes polychrome. Only 
this type contains life designs such as plumed (horned ?) serpents, parrot 
heads, quail, etc. Most of the effigies belong to this polychrome ware. It is 
found throughout the Chihuahua culture area (fig. 2), but most abundantly 
in the middle basin of the Casas Grandes River: from Cave Valley on the 
Piedras Verdes and San Diego on the San Miguel, through the Casas 
Grandes-Ramos-Corralitos Valley, to Janos and La Ascencion, with an 
important ramification to the southwest up the Janos and Carretas Rivers 
and over into the upper Bavispe drainage. This distribution coincides with 
the areas of greatest population density, as indicated by number of ruins 
and quantity of artifacts. On the basis of stratigraphic work in Chihuahua 
and crossfinds in the Southwest, the Casas Grandes polychrome is con- 
sidered to be the most recently developed of the Chihuahua wares, with 
the possible exception of Huerigos polychrome. 

Casas Grandes polychrome was probably manufactured, over a lozenge 


“A. V. Kidder, op. cit. (1916), and H. A. Carey, op. cit., contain the best analyses of 
designs. 
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shaped area, from San Jose Babicora in the south to 76 Draw on Palomas 
Arroyo in Luna County, New Mexico, and from Villa Ahumada in the 
east to the Sulfur Springs Valley of Arizona and Fronteras in Sonora on 
the west. The southwestern boundaries, in the Rio Aros country, are still 
undetermined. Casas Grandes polychrome sites are known from the middle 
Aros, and the Satachic (Castillo) and Nacori tributaries of the Aros. It is 
possible that the cliff houses reported from the barrancas of the upper 
Mayo and Fuerte Rivers in southwestern Chihuahua may turn out to be 
the most southern outposts of Chihuahuan culture. The region from the 
Sestin to the Nazas River in northern Durango is known to have pottery 
and other artefacts, but the cultural affiliations seem to be with the Toltec- 
Tarascan type of culture known from the environs of Durango City and 
southward. The region from the plains of Babicora through southern 
Chihuahua to the Sestin country is practically lacking in ruins and arti- 
facts, outside of a few fortified hills (such as that near Bachimba) and the 
excavations at the-dam of Boquillas where stone axes and an obsidian drill 
were discovered. 

As a trade ware Casas Grandes polychrome was perhaps even more 
popular in the Southwest than the Little Colorado (St. Johns) polychrome. 
Shards of this ware have been found near Arivechi on the Sahuaripa River 
in eastern Sonora, and westward to Las Trincheras on the Altar River in 
northwestern Sonora. The peripheral distribution of this tradeware con- 
tinues north and east across southern Arizona, being found at such sites 
as Los Guanacos (near Tempe), Togetzoge (between Superior and Miami), 
and Bead Mountain House (on Pinal Creek). Whole vessels of Casas 
Grandes polychrome have been unearthed throughout the Mimbres, middle 
Rio Grande and Tularosa basin regions of New Mexico, usually in associa- 
tion with Middle Gila polychrome, Chupadero black-on-white, and El Paso 
polychrome. Shards have been found as far north as the Gobernadora 
Canyon in Rio Arriba County, New Mexico, and as far east as beyond the 
Pecos River in Eddy County, New Mexico, in camp sites associated with 
E] Paso and Chupadero wares.® Although very common as tradeware in 
the Hueco-Rio Grande basin around El Paso, Casas Grandes polychrome 
and the other Chihuahuan wares fade out rapidly downstream and to the 
east. 

There is a crude form of polychrome ware which has a comparatively 
poor clay, a general decorative technique below the Casas Grandes stand- 
ard, and a virtual absence of life designs. This ware has been termed 


% Dr H. P. Mera, archaeologist of the Laboratory of Anthropology at Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, orally provided the writer with the distribution in eastern New Mexico. 
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Babicora polychrome, which is a fitting designation as it is dominant in the 
Babicora region, where Carey’s excavations have demonstrated a sequence 
of black-on-red, Babicora polychrome, and Casas Grandes polychrome." 
Babicora polychrome is found throughout the Chihuahua culture area, 
but seems most abundant in such peripheral regions as the Rio Carmen, 
upper Santa Maria, Babicora plains, and the upper Bavispe (fig. 2). 
Probably it should be regarded as the old basic polychrome ware which 
maintained itself in the peripheral regions, perhaps through the life of the 
Chihuahua culture. 

The black-and-red-on-white slip ware has been termed Villa Ahumada 
polychrome because of the great bulk of this ware at the Loma de Mon- 
tezuma and other sites near that villa on the Rio Carmen. Generally the 
paste is inferior to that of Casas Grandes polychrome, and the decorations 
are less involved and not so well executed. It probably represents an 
attempt to obtain a good background, despite the use of inferior clay. 
An influence from the Middle Gila may be postulated, as the use of white 
slip and the general appearance are highly reminiscent of Middle Gila 
polychrome. The distribution of this ware is nearly coextensive with that 
of Casas Grandes polychrome. 

Huerigos polychrome is quite distinct from Casas Grandes polychrome 
in its normally coarse paste, bright orange background, and crudely exe- 
cuted designs in broad lines of rough black pigment or black to green glaze. 
Interior decoration is an uncommon feature in Chihuahua wares, but it 
occurs in nearly half of the Huerigos vessels, which comprise a high per- 
centage of bowls. About a quarter of the Huerigos ware has a white slipped 
interior upon which broad line decorations are executed in green glaze. 
The exterior is nearly always decorated with fire roughened and raised 
black lines upon a decided orange base. This is the same ware that Amsden"? 
termed Peripheral Casas Grandes, from some shards obtained in the 
Bavispe Valley. It is possible that Huerigos polychrome represents an 
influence from the Little Colorado region, as Little Colorado wares are 
encountered in greater numbers in the region of Huerigos ware than else- 
where in the Chihuahua area. This Huerigos polychrome ware is localized 
in the northwestern portion of the Chihuahua culture area (fig. 2), with 
its apparent center and best development being at Huerigos, on a northern 
tributary of the Carretas River. It is abundant in the Bavispe, Animas, 
Huerigos, Carretas, and Ascencion Valleys, but is rarely encountered east 
of the Santa Maria River and in the Sierra Madre Occidental. 


6 Carey, op. cit., spent most of his time, in Chihuahua, in the Babicora country. 
17M. Amsden, op. cit. (1928), pp. 45-46. 
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Redware constitutes about fifteen percent of Chihuahuan vessels. It is 
quite variable in paste, surface decoration and form. It may be polished 
or unpolished, slipped or plain. The rich red slipped ware is usually polished, 
although all combinations of polish and slip may be present on one vessel. 
A great deal of manual texturing is employed—corrugations, incisions, 
gouges, indentations, etc. These may occur separately or in various com- 
binations. There is a great variety of forms, and effigies are quite common. 
Shards and vessels of untextured redware—both polished and unpolished— 
are most numerous. Perhaps a quarter of the redware has a band of vertical 
thumbnail indentations around the neck, just below the rim. This decora- 
tion occurs less frequently in black and buff vessels. As this form of decora- 
tion does not appear among any of the neighboring cultures, it is a most 
reliable indicator of Chihuahua culture. The distribution of redware as a 
whole is quite general throughout the culture area. 

Black on polished red or brown ware is a variation of the plain polished 
redware, which often assumes a brown or mahogany color. Black line 
decorations and solid elements are applied in patterns similar to those of 
the duochrome variants of the painted wares. It is the least common of the 
redwares, with major centers of manufacture in the Babicora country, 
lower Santa Maria, and middle Casas Grandes. Chihuahua black-on-red 
ware seems to have been developed prior to any of the polychromes, but 
continued in use to the end. 

Blackware may be polished or plain, and varies in color from dark 
brown to lustrous jet black. The plain blackware is usually made of dark 
brown paste, coarsely tempered, and having a rough surface. Olla forms 
predominate. Although normally a plain utility ware, at times vessels of 
unpolished blackware were decorated with plastic forms and other relief 
features. The polished blackware is similar to the redware in paste, but 
has been carbonized on the surface by a smothered fire process. This 
surface is highly polished. The principal forms are an olla with slightly 
flaring lip, and a bowl with incurved rim. Eccentric shapes exist, but are 
rare. Blackware is quite common, occurring throughout the area in pro- 
portions as high as fifteen to twenty percent. Museum collections quite 
often exaggerate the proportional representation of this ware. 

Most of the incised ware is redware, both polished and unpolished, 
although some of it is black or buff ware. The incisions are usually parallel 
bands formed by the shallow removal of undried clay with a blunt stick 
or wooden comb. Incised ware is found throughout the culture area. 

Corrugated ware is textured on the surface with the partially smoothed 
coils used in building up the vessel. Many of the redware vessels have 
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corrugations only on the upper third. Rarely are whole ollas corrugated. 
The corrugations vary in amount of smoothing or wiping, and often are 
cross incised, indented and otherwise textured. The distribution of this 
ware is also quite general. 

There are five minor but probably independent pottery types on the 
peripheries of the Chihuahuan culture area. In the east is the red-on-gray 
ware found almost exclusively in the Rio Carmen basin. This Carmen 
red-on-gray ware has a medium coarse paste, tempered with sand, and 
often showing a mica content. The ware is somewhat thick, with surfaces 
floated or sometimes slipped. Decorations are red lines upon a gray back- 
ground. No whole vessels are known. This ware is dominant in several sites 
from Hacienda E] Carmen to the Laguna Patos, and is represented in the 
Santo Domingo country to the west of the lower Carmen (fig. 1). It is 
always associated with Mimbres and El Paso wares, while the Chihuahua 
polychromes are lacking or barely represented. This may indicate a 
development and life during only Pueblo III. 

In the “‘top of the mountain” country of the Sierra Madre, on the pine- 
clad plateau where the Bavispe, San Miguel and Piedras Verdes have their 
sources, there are numerous small stone houses, frequently surrounded by 
a protective wall. No painted ware occurs in these sites, which are quite 
obscure, normally appearing as weathered heaps of lava rock with a few 
pine trees growing out of the debris. The associated potsherds are mainly 
of a plain yellowish porous ware, with some shards of raked gray and 
brown (Sonora) and indented rim red ware (Chihuahua). The distribution 
of this type of ruin seems to be from Garcia to Chuichupa, and from the 
headwaters of the San Miguel westward to the Sierra de Nacori (fig. 1). 
Lumholtz, in 1891, discovered several of these sites.'® 

Centering in the area around the mutual corners of Sonora, Chihuahua, 
New Mexico, and Arizona (fig. 1) is a polished redware, sometimes with 
a black interior, that has the appearance of a surface gouged with a tri- 
angular tool. This pitted effect may have been obtained by nearly obliterat- 
ing or smoothing out an indented corrugated surface.’® Although found 
as trade ware well into the Chihuahua area to the south and east, the 
principal distribution of gouged redware is in the upper Animas and San 
Luis Valleys of southwestern New Mexico, westward into the San Ber- 
nardino and Agua Prieta drainage basins in Cochise County, Arizona, and 
southward in the Fronteras, San Bernardino and middle Bavispe regions 


18 C, Lumholtz, op. cit. (1902), pp. 42-49. 


19 Suggested by M. Amsden, of. cit. (1928), p. 46, and by A. V. Kidder in a letter to the 
writer. 
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of northeastern Sonora. Random test pits in Cochise County indicate that 
this ware was the last to appear in the area. It is therefore under suspicion 
as non-Chihuahuan, perhaps a ware of the first Opata invaders of this 
region.”° 

In northeastern Sonora, approximately in the drainage basins of the 
upper Sonora, Moctezuma and Bavispe Rivers, is a ceramic complex of 
plain and rather coarse wayes individualized by some poorly incised designs 
or crudely raked exteriors. Colors range from gray, through yellow-brown 
to black, with some vessels carrying a light red slip. Despite the reconnais- 
sances of Bandelier, Amsden, and Sauer, very little is known as yet con- 
cerning this so-called Rio Sonora culture.”” The main area of this culture 
was in the upper Rio Sonora basin (fig. 1). It is represented by incised and 
raked potsherds into southeastern Arizona, and the upper Bavispe of 
Sonora and Chihuahua. The most eastern site containing this ware was 
found some twenty miles west of Casas Grandes. It has been found also 
on the plateau where the Bavispe heads. Bandelier intimates that this 
was the culture of the early Opatas. From more recent research it seems 
probable that Bandelier confused actual Opata wares with earlier and 
distinct archaeologic wares. 

Near the pueblo of Santa Cruz, on the upper Santa Cruz in Sonora, 
is developed a very localized ware which, so far, has been found pre- 
dominant only in the immediate area. This local ware is thick, and of a 
coarse porous paste. A grayish-white slip was applied which always checked 
on firing to present a crackled appearance. Purplish black and blood red 
paints were applied in cross-barred designs and solid triangles.” Only shards 
of this ware have been discovered, to date. At the Santa Cruz site, this 
Santa Cruz polychrome was found in association with Sedentary and 
Classic Gila red-on-buff. A few trade pieces have appeared as far down 
the Santa Cruz River as Tumacacori, Arizona, southward to Remedios in 
the upper Magdalena drainage, and southeast to Arispe and Sahuaripa. 
The affinities of this anomalous ware are only conjectural. 

Northwestern Sonora is the seat of a widespread and distinctive culture 
which has been termed that of the Trincheras because of normal association 
of the pottery wares of this area with the fortified hills or “cerros de 
trincheras” which here are most numerous and best developed. Although 
“cerros de trincheras” (not to be confused with the agricultural trincheras 


2° C. Sauer and D. Brand, op. cit. (1930), p. 443. 

21 A. F. Bandelier, op. cit. (1892), pp. 482-98; M. Amsden, of. cit. (1928); C. Sauer and 
D. Brand, op. cit. (1931), pp. 102-105, 111, 117. 

*@ C. Sauer and D. Brand, op. cit. (1931), pp. 75-81, 110-11, 117. 
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or terraces in the Sonora-Chihuahua border country) occur sporadically 
over much of the Southwestern archaeologic region,* nowhere else do they 
attain the size or have the abundance of definitely associated painted 
pottery that is the case in northwestern Sonora. These fortified, usually 
detached and conical hills, seem to represent the defensive substitute of 
the open basin country for the cliff and cave structures possible in the more 
mountainous country to the north and east. Practically all of the associated 
pottery can be classified into two types: purple-on-red ware, and a purple- 
and-red-on-buff polychrome.™4 

The Trincheras purple-on-red ware is made of a coarse calcareous paste, 
tempered with sand. The fired product is a thin, porous and very brittle 
pottery, normally brick red in color. A micaceous hematite paint, purplish- 
maroon or purple black in color, was applied so thickly over the thinly 
slipped base as to present the designs in slight relief. The painting was 
heavy and unskilled, with almost a total lack of fine line decorations and 
elaborate pattérns. Ollas, normally large, dominate the forms to a marked 
degree, although several bowl forms are known. The ollas have a heavily 
painted rim, with pendant solid color triangles. A common feature is large 
blocks of cross-hatchings, with diagonal or rectangular intersections. Wavy 
lines, curvilinear patterns, and heavy parallel straight lines occur fre- 
quently. 

This Trincheras purple-on-red ware is the dominant pottery type at 
practically all of the sites from the Arizona-Sonora border south to an 
undetermined point in the region of the lower Bacavachi and Sonora 
Rivers, and from the San Miguel de Horcasitas drainage basin west nearly 
to the Gulf of California coast (fig. 1). Apparently the Trincheras peoples 
did not live in the coastal plain excepting near the mouth of the Rio Altar 
(also known as the Concepcion, and the Magdalena). The general extent 
of the culture was coincident with the Altar drainage basin and that of 
the San Miguel tributary of the Rio Sonora—the modern Papagueria of 
Sonora, and the western Opata country. The northwestern limits are un- 
certain, but probably did not extend past the Mexican continuation of 
Growler Valley, to the west of the Sonoita River. 


*% The great number of trincheras hills and the large type ruin at Las Trincheras in the 
Rio Altar region make valid this designation for the culture. It should be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that trincheras hills—representative of other cultures—are known from the Gila basin 
in Arizona and in many parts of Chihuahua, e.g., near Bachimba, Casas Grandes, and Ojitos. 
* C. Sauer and D. Brand, Prehistoric Settlements of Sonora with special Reference to 
Cerros de Trincheras, give the most complete discussion of this culture available. Some of 


the Trincheras designs are illustrated also in The Red-on-buff Culture of the Papagueria 
(Medallion Papers No. 4, Globe, 1929). 
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Although cremation burial, trough metates, three-quarter grooved axes, 
stone vessels (rectangular trays), and absence of corrugated and black-on- 
white wares, are traits of the Trincheras culture in common with that of 
the Arizona Canal Builders (Hohokam of some archaeologists), the paucity 
of bowls, dominance of ollas, and difference in decorative technique indi- 
cate dissimilar origins. The chronologic relationship of the Trincheras and 
Canal Builder cultures is uncertain. There was practically no overlapping 
of areas, the international boundary almost acting as an expression of the 
march between the two cultures. Only at one site, near Tumacacori, has 
Trincheras ware been found in quantity north of the border and in associa- 
tion with much Gila red-on-buff. Red-on-buff ware is practically lacking 
in the Trincheras sites of Sonora, and only a very few Trincheras shards 
have been found in the Gila country. This apparent non-interchange of 
pottery between two adjacent pottery-using cultures would be interpreted 
as representing a time difference, were it not for the marked mutual 
boundary which may indicate a long continued state of antagonism and 
absence of commerce. The occupation of the Altar region by a presump- 
tively hostile people may explain the otherwise strange lack of red-on-buff 
“‘trailmarkers” from the Gila country to the Gulf coastlands, so rich in 
shells and salt. The presence of Casas Grandes polychrome tradeware at 
many of the fortified sites, while practically absent in the unprotected 
valley sites, may indicate a development of the Trincheras culture in the 
early peaceful period (probably Pueblo ITI), with a retreat to the defensive 
sites in Pueblo IV when Casas Grandes polychrome had become a widely 
traded ware. 

The finest ware of the Altar country was a purple-and-red-on-buff 
polychrome. This Trincheras polychrome ware does not differ in paste 
from the purple-on-red ware, but a slip was applied that retained a buff 
color after firing. On this buff base the characteristic Trincheras designs 
were executed in the common hematite paint, with the addition of a thinly 
applied light red pigment. The distribution of Trincheras polychrome is 
pretty well restricted to the large valley sites in the north central portion 
of the culture area (fig. 1). The Boquillas, Altar, and Arroyo Seco tribu- 
taries of the Rio Magdalena from the north outline the distribution of this 
ware in important quantities. Some whole vessels have been unearthed at 
Nogales. No tradewares have been found in the Altar sites possessing 
Trincheras polychrome. 

Although Gila red-on-buff does not transgress the international border 
from Quitovaquito to Nogales, there is a decided penetration of this ware 
into northeastern Sonora; principally up the Santa Cruz and San Pedro 
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affluents of the Gila, and southward down the Sonora and San Bernardino- 
Bavispe Rivers. Along the Mexican border and southward for some sixty 
miles the red-on-buff shards are apparently typical Sedentary (Sacaton) 
and Classic (Casa Grande) wares.* Unexpectedly these wares appear again 
along the Rio Sahuaripa, south of the Yaqui River.** The apparent inter- 
vening hiatus probably represents only the almost complete lack of 
archaeologic reconnaissances in that region. The southern limits are not 
known, but it is certain that neither Gila red-on-buff nor any other South- 
western ware is present in southern Sonora and northern Sinaloa, where 
an archaeologic gap exists between the lower Yaqui and the Rio Sinaloa. 
Gila red-on-buff is present south and eastward, in a constantly diminishing 
degree, as far as the Animas Valley of New Mexico and the San Bernardino 
Valley of Sonora (fig. 1). Along the eastern periphery, e.g., near Animas, 
Cloverdale, and San Bernardino, red-on-buff is found associated with 
Mimbres black-on-white. Little trade, however, went on to the east, as only 
one shard has been reported from the Mimbres Valley (Mattocks site), 
and none at all from Chihuahua. The sometimes postulated influence of 
Gila red-on-buff on Chihuahuan culture is unwarranted, considering the 
lack of trade shards, paucity of bowls and absence of many other items 
typical of the Canal Builder culture. 

Middle Gila polychrome peoples seemingly colonized southeast, out of 
a middle Gila-upper Salt hearth, as far as the Mexican border in Cochise 
County, Arizona, and Hidalgo County, New Mexico. Potsherds of this 
distinctive ware are found in diminishing numbers up the San Pedro River 
and down the Sulfur Springs and San Bernardino Valleys. Practically no 
Middle Gila polychrome is found in Sonoran sites. The trade with Chi- 
huahua, however, out of the Animas and Mimbres areas which were 
seemingly occupied in part by Middle Gila peoples after the decline of the 
Mimbres, was quite extensive. Shards and whole vessels of this ware have 
been found as far south as ten miles upriver from Casas Grandes, in the 
Galeana basin of the middle Santa Maria, and near Villa Ahumada in the 
lower Carmen Valley. It has been suggested that some of the Middle Gila 
polychrome ware found in Chihuahua is local imitation, because some of 
the designs incorporate elements peculiar to the Chihuahuan polychromes, 
the clay is often the same as that of the local wares, and the typical Middle 


% Most recent Gladwin classification, as stated in Southwestern Pottery Types, Series 
III (Medallion Papers No. 13, Globe, 1934). 

*% C. Sauer and D. Brand, op. cit. (1931), pp. 105-107. As only a few small shards were 
obtained, the definite identification of the Rio Sahuaripa red-on-buff as Gila red-on-buff 
must await further investigations. 
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Gila line break is lacking.”’ This possibility is quite probable, but the un- 
broken distribution of Middle Gila polychrome shards in sites from the 
middle Gila to Casas Grandes and Villa Ahumada warrants the belief that 
most of the pieces found in Chihuahua are of trade origin. Middle Gila 
wares were traded east all through the New Mexico-Chihuahua border- 
lands, and have been found in considerable numbers into the Tularosa- 
Hueco-Rio Grande depression and sporadically to a point sixty miles east 
of E] Paso, Texas. 

The Mimbres culture, centered in the Mimbres Valley of southern 
New Mexico, occupied the Animas and Playas Valleys down to the Mexican 
border, and penetrated a short distance into Chihuahua between Dog 
Springs and Mount Riley. Mimbres wares are represented at nearly all of 
the sites in the desolate playa-sand dune country between Columbus and 
Laguna Patos, some eighty miles to the southeast. In several of the sites 
to the east of Laguna Patos, Mimbres black-on-white, Mimbres smoothed 
corrugated, and Carmen red-on-gray constitute the bulk of the potsherds. 
It is possible that a tongue of Mimbres culture should be postulated into 
this region (fig. 2). Shards have been found as far south as the Carretas, 
Tapiecitas, middle Casas Grandes, and even near Bachiniva on the Santa 
Maria headwaters. Below Casa de Janos, on the Rio San Pedro (or Janos), 
there is a site with a strong representation of Mimbres black-on-white 
and Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta. This combination, together with 
Carmen red-on-gray, is quite common in the middle and lower Rio Carmen 
region. Whole pieces of Mimbres ware have been recovered in Chihuahua. 
(A killed bowl dug out of a Chihuahua site near Janos is in the possession 
of the writer.) Stratigraphic investigations indicate that Mimbres black- 
on-white is older than most of the Chihuahua polychromes. Considering 
the paucity of Chihuahua shards found in definite association with Mimbres 
wares in the Mimbres country, it may be that the rare but widespread 
finds of Mimbres black-on-white should be attributed to the importation 
of vessels by some “archaeologically minded” Chihuahuan colonists or 
travelers. To the southwest Mimbres wares are found sporadically in the 
Dragoon and Mule mountains, east of the San Pedro in Arizona, and down 
to the Sonora border along the San Bernardino River. The southeastern 
distribution swings abruptly north from Carmen and Villa Ahumada to 
the vicinity of Mount Riley and eastward some miles beyond El Paso. No 
Mimbres polychrome has yet been found in Mexico.”* 


37 A. V. Kidder, op. cit. (1916). 
*8 H. S. and C. B. Cosgrove, The Swarts Ruin (Papers, Peabody Museum, Vol. 15, No. 1, 
Cambridge, 1932), define the Mimbres culture and outline its areal extent, as known north 
of the border. See also C. Sauer and D. Brand, op. cit. (1930), fig. 3. 
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From the northeast two cultures extended their areas of occupation 
into northern Chihuahua. El Paso polychrome ware” occupied all the 
region from the Rio Grande as far west and south as Columbus, the lower 
Casas Grandes, Sabinal, the lower Santa Maria, and the lower Carmen 
(fig. 2). This ware is found in such large quantities and proportions, near 
Villa Ahumada and at other sites within the northeastern portion of the 
Chihuahuan culture area, that it seems reasonable to postulate the con- 
temporaneous occupation of this region by these two peoples. This associa- 
tion in time is borne out by the high frequency of Chihuahuan trade 
pieces in the Hueco-Tularosa hearth area of the El Paso culture, and the 
nearly as common occurrence of El Paso shards and whole vessels at many 
of the sites in the Ascencion, Janos, and Casas Grandes areas of highest 
population densities in Chihuahua. The eastern range of El Paso poly- 
chrome attains to the Pecos Valley, to sites thirty miles east of Carlsbad. 
It is possible that the fragment of a bowl of thin brown ware with black 
painted decoration, found by Coffin in Bee Cave Canyon, Brewster County, 
Texas, may represent an extreme southeastern extension of El] Paso trade 
ware.*° Westward from Columbus and Deming, E] Paso polychrome shards 
diminish rapidly in frequency but are found as far as the Chiricahua and 
Dragoon Mountains of Arizona. 

The distinctive Chupadero black-on-white ware,*' with a paste re- 
sembling fine grained concrete, coarsely striated or scraped surfaces, and 
characteristic two or three roll handles on ollas, occupies much the same 
area as E] Paso polychrome, though somewhat less extensive to the south 
and west (fig. 2). It is the dominant ware at sites along the Casas Grandes, 
below Boca Grande, and is strongly represented in the Ascencion country, 
lower Santa Maria and lower Carmen. Chupadero ware is normally accom- 
panied by El Paso ware, and occurs in greater relative abundance when 
associated with an increasing percentage of that ware. Shards are known 
from Cochise County, Arizona, to Eddy County, New Mexico. No Chupa- 
dero polychrome has yet appeared in Mexican sites. A number of whole 


29 E. E. Alves, Pottery of the El] Paso Region (Bulletin, Texas Archeological and Paleon- 
tological Society, Vol. 3, 1931); W. S. Stallings, Jr., El Paso Polychrome (Laboratory of 
Anthropology, Santa Fé, Technological Series, Bulletin 3, 1931); W. S. Stallings, Jr., Notes 
on the Pueblo Culture in South-Central New Mexico and in the Vicinity of E] Paso, Texas 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 34); and H. S. and C. B. Cosgrove, op. cit. (1932), pp. 93-95, 
have placed in print the knowledge at hand concerning this ware in its type locality. 

3% E. F. Coffin (Indian Notes and Monographs, No. 48, 1932), p. 61. 

31H. P. Mera, Chupadero Black on White (Laboratory of Anthropology, Santa Fé, 
Technological Series, Bulletin i, 1931); W. S. Stallings, Jr., op. cit. (1932), pp. 71-74; H. S 
and C. B. Cosgrove, op. cit. (1932), pp. 95-98, have given the most complete descriptions. 


4 
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Chupadero black-on-white ollas have been unearthed by pothunters in 
Chihuahua, principally around Ascencion. 

Four trade wares make an appearance in Northwest Mexico from Pueblo 
cultures not adjacent to or invading Mexico. The most widely represented 
of these is Little Colorado, which is found over much the same area covered 
by Middle Gila polychrome. It is almost never found excepting at sites 
with Middle Gila polychrome. The total number of shards, however, is 
but a fraction of the latter ware. Little Colorado polychrome, therefore, 
should probably be considered a ware traded in by the Middle Gila peoples. 
No whole vessels from Mexico are known to the writer. 

Next in importance is Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta.** This ware is 
considered by Mera and Stallings to represent the initial phase of a pottery 
sequence that passed through Lincoln black-on-red and merged with Rio 
Grande glaze I redware. Trade shards of Three Rivers red-on-terra cotta 
are found southeast from the Tularosa hearth into the lower Carmen and 
Casas Grandes Valleys of Chihuahua. That the earlier phases were con- 
temporaneous with Mimbres black-on-white is indicated by the frequent 
association of the two wares in Chihuahuan sites. The Lincoln black-cn- 
red variation is found sparsely in the lower Carmen basin. A very few shards 
of Tularosa black-on-white occur in Chihuahua sites, and one complete 
jar or pitcher has been reported from Colonia Enriquez near Casas Grandes. 

A consideration of the nature and distribution of ceramics and other 
artifacts of Northwest Mexico suggests the following points: 

1. No basketmaker or early Pueblo (I, and perhaps IT) cultural remains 
have been identified from Sonora or Chihuahua. If Robert’s* comparison 
of Texas basketmaker sandals with those from Cave Valley, Chihuahua, 
is valid, further investigations should be made of the numerous caves in 
the Sierra Madre Occidental and its western foothills, especially around 
Chitacahui, Sahuaripa, and Trinidad in Sonora, and Cave Valley, Guay- 
nopa, Ohuivo and Zapuri in Chihuahua. Basketmaker material is known 
from Coahuila, and the Big Bend and El Paso districts of Texas. 

2. The absence of Central Mexican and early Pueblo artifacts suggests 
that the first sedentary occupation of Northwest Mexico was in late Pueblo 


# C. B. Cosgrove’s manuscript report on “Preliminary Survey of the El Paso Pueblo 
District” to the El Paso Archaeological Society (1925); S. Stubbs, Preliminary Report of 
Excavations near La Luz and Alamogordo, New Mexico (El Palacio, Vol. 29, 1930); E. E. 
Alves, op. cit.; H. P. Mera and W. S. Stallings, Jr., Lincoln Black-on-Red (Laboratory of 
Anthropology, Santa Fé, Technological Series, Bulletin 2, 1931); W. S. Stallings, Jr., op. cit. 
(1932); and H. S. and C. B. Cosgrove, op. cit. (1932) furnish most of the available written 
data concerning this ware. 

% Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 81, p. 8; C. Lumholtz, op. cit. (1902), p. 68. 
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II or early Pueblo III times by Southwestern peoples out of the north. 
The possibility of a migration of the proto-Canal Builder and Trincheras 
peoples up the Pacific coast of Mexico is not out of the question, but prob- 
ably should be shoved back into a very early period, perhaps before the 
rise of Archaic culture as characterized for Central Mexico. 

3. Late Pueblo III and early Pueblo IV saw the most widespread occupa- 
tion of Northwest Mexico. Probably around 1400 A.D. there began an 
extended invasion by nomadic tribes out of the east. These invasions pushed 
the Chihuahua peoples out of the plains (excepting at a few large and highly 
fortified sites, such as Casas Grandes and Hacienda Tapiecitas at the moun- 
tain margin), southwestward into the Sierra Madre proper and the western 
foothills in Sonora. Most of the agricultural trincheras sites and cave 
dwellings in western Chihuahua and eastern Sonora are practically lacking 
in trade wares, although possessing the latest developed polychrome ware, 
which bears out the thesis of a cutting off of the Mexican Southwest from 
the Pueblo country by nomadic invaders. Some of these aliens may have 
taken over agriculture, pottery making, and sedentary life to become the 
Opatas, Jovas and other tribes found in possession by the Spanish explor- 
ers. Much further research is necessary before the relationships of the Pa- 
pago, Trincheras, Pima, and Canal Builder peoples should be hazarded. 

4. Further reconnaissances and excavations are strongly urged. Excava- 
tions to determine stratigraphy, house structure, manner of disposal of the 
dead, etc., should be carried out as soon as possible in the principal sites 
of the individual cultures, and within such corridors of movement as the 
Rio Grande near El Paso, the Carretas-Animas, San Bernardino-Bavispe, 
and the upper Sonora. So far, the only authorized excavations in North- 
west Mexico have been made by the American Museum of Natural History 
and Columbia University. The University of California, Southwest Mu- 
seum, and Gila Pueblo have done practically all of the survey work of the 
last seven or more years. 
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PALEONTOLOGICAL EVIDENCE FOR 
THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SCOTTSBLUFF 
BISON QUARRY AND ITS ASSOCIATED ARTIFACTS 


By C. BERTRAND SCHULTZ 
AND LOREN EISELEY 


I 


HE publication of a paper by Alfred S. Romer announcing the dis- 

covery of a “‘fossil’’camel in a Utah cave deposit of supposedly Recent 
age,' revived, on a new front, the long war over Pleistocene man in Amer- 
ica. A reply by the late O. P. Hay? soon followed, and with it the conflict 
shifted from emphasis upon a denial, as was formerly the custom, of the 
authenticity of the association of man with fossil animals in America, to 
the question of the time of extinction of these same animals.° 

It is here, in the opinion of the present writers, that the question threat- 
ens to linger for a long time to come. Everyone of fair judgment will now 
admit that there are undoubted cases of association of artifacts with the 
remains of animals no longer living on the North American continent. 
In that, at least, we have made some progress, and cleared the air suffi- 
ciently to gaze about us with less prejudice. At the same time, however, 
we have run upon a snag. For the assemblage of ghostly forms which once, 
in the opinion of paleontologists, characterized the Pleistocene, have, al- 
most without exception, suddenly stirred in their graves and moved for- 
ward into the Recent. This, to the dismay of the “Pleistocene school,” 
and the everlasting joy of those anthropologists who were beginning to feel 
a trifle hard pressed in their beliefs. 

Though the writers feel that the last word has yet to be uttered in this 
controversy, and though they are of the opinion that the appearance of 
certain Pleistocene species within a more or less ancient and fabulous Re- 
cent does not, ipso facto, dissipate the problem of man’s antiquity in Amer- 

ica, they do realize that this new obstacle enormously complicates the 
' question. For if so many of these extinct species extend into the Recent 
while the deposits continue to give evidence of some age, the problem bids 
fair to be insurmountable for some time to come. Hence it is with some 
hesitation that they offer the following account of the bison quarry at 


1 Romer, 1925, pp. 19-20. 
* Hay, 1928, pp. 299-300. 
? Romer, 1933, pp. 39-83. 
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Scottsbluff, Nebraska. But the brief preliminary paper* which accompanied 
photographs of the artifacts attracted such attention, both favorable and 
unfavorable, that it seems only fair to issue a complete report on a site 
which, whether Pleistocene or Recent, evidences a notable antiquity, and 
has some bearing on the archaeological as well as the geological problems 
of the High Plains. 


II 


Two discoveries of artifacts with the bones of extinct bison had previ- 
ously been made in Nebraska® by the Morrill Paleontological Expeditions 
of the University of Nebraska, but under circumstances which, unfortu- 
nately, make it extremely difficult to establish beyond question the age 
of these deposits.® These discoveries had, however, been sufficient to in- 
crease interest in the problem, and Dr Erwin H. Barbour, Director of the 
Nebraska State Museum, had encouraged the men to be alert for any evi- 
dence. In the: latter part of May, 1932, a bone bed located by Mr Ray 
Swanson of Scottsbluff, was called to the party’s attention. The quarry 
was found to be situated within a few hundred yards of Signal Butte,’ six- 
teen miles west and three miles south of Scottsbluff, on the north bank of 
Spring Creek about fifty feet east of the juncture with Kiowa Creek. Spring 
Creek, in trenching its course, had cut athwart an old stream channel in 
the gravels of which the bison bones were now exposed. This fossil stream 
was incised in a floor of Brule clay of Oligocene age, and its gravels varied 


and clays several pounds in weight. The coarseness of some of this material 
suggests a stream of considerable volume and possessing a strong current. 
Later, for some reason, climatic or otherwise, the carrying power of the 
stream was reduced, and a lighter load was transported as is now indicated 
by the overlying sand and silt. Still later the water apparently ceased to 
flow, and at the present time a covering of from twelve to twenty-seven 
feet of windblown material rests upon the remains of the old stream bed. 
The geology is such as to indicate a deposit of considerable antiquity, and 
the change in invertebrate life remarked on later in this paper suggests 
climatic change. 


* Barbour and Schultz, 1932. The term “pre-Folsom’’ used in this paper has been aban- 
doned. In the opinion of the authors the theory of Yuma-Folsom sequence based on the study 
of technique has not so far met the test of stratigraphical evidence. It is more likely that the 
Yumas are knives or other implements. 

5 Schultz, 1932. 

® Strong, June 27, 1932. 

7 Strong, Publication, Smithsonian Institution, 1932, p. 69. 


in size from ordinary sand and gravel up to chunks of Tertiary sandstones 
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On August 4, 1932, the first artifact was found. It had been partially 
exposed by the caving off of a bank containing fossil bones. Its position 
was well toward the bottom of the bone bed about ten inches above the 
floor of Brule clay. Because of the position of the artifact, the party realized 
that it would te very difficult to keep in situ, so numerous pictures were 
taken in the presence of the six members of the Museum expedition. In 
the end, a slight jar caused it to slip from its position, though the impres- 
sion from which the artifact slipped made positive its original location. 
Mr C. B. Schultz, who was in charge of the field party, immediately tele- 
graphed Dr Barbour, Director of the Museum, who, in turn, informed 
Science Service in Washington, D.C., of the find. On August 6, the quarry 
was visited by Dr Barbour and by Dr E. H. Bell, Assistant Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of Nebraska. The artifact was studied, 
and also the site, in order to see if intrusion were possible. 

A misunderstanding arose at the time the site was reported on* which 
should be clarified here for the sake of accuracy. It was stated that the 
artifact was “one and one-half feet below the original surface’’® and ‘‘not 
sufficiently below the surface to eliminate the possibility of accidental in- 
trusion through earth cracks or gopher holes.” It should be noted now that 
more than ten feet of overburden had been removed and the artifact in 
reality had been buried at a depth of some fourteen feet. Photographs taken 
by the Museum field party and others show clearly the amount of overhead. 
- As for intrusion, the chances were ruled out with the finding of three 
more dart points and four other fragments and artifacts during August 
and September.!° These were found from four to six feet back from the 
original face of the bank at a depth of nearly seventeen feet, and were in 
the top of the gravels below the bone bed. 

As for the points themselves, the photographs are largely self-explan- 
atory, though they do not, in certain cases, reveal the full beauty of the 
workmanship (pl. 1). A is suggestive of the Folsom type, though it lacks 
the groove and one ear. A careful examination suggests that this ear was 
not broken, at least in the quarry, but that the artifact had been completed 
without it, perhaps due to a break at the time of making. There is a possi- 
bility that the artifact may have been readapted for use as a small knife 


8 Bell, 1932. 

® Dr Bell and Dr Van Royen have themselves corrected this error, as in their latest paper 
they quote from the Nebraska bulletin on this point verbatim, and make no reference to the 
earlier statement (Bell and Van Royen, 1934, p. 61). 


10 Dr Bell grants this point in a recent issue of the Wisconsin Archeologist (Bell and 
Van Royen, p. 60). 
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and never used as a projectile. C is finely chipped, but is broken too far up 
the point to be of value in determining the type of base. D is a true and 
finely chipped example of the ““Yuma,” i.e., the ungrooved Folsom, type," 
but e, with its exaggerated indentations at the base, is more suggestive of 
modern points. It is, however, worked down to a remarkable thinness in 
cross section, and flaked with considerable accuracy entirely across the 
blade. As for f and g, they may well be rejects. H, a snub-nosed scraper, has 
nothing distinctive about it. 

It is worthy of note in passing that here for the first time” a Folsom 
and a Yuma point appeared together in situ in such a way that there can 


7’to Yellowish 
14’ gray 
loess 

2’to Finesilts 

3’ andsands 


3’ Sandsand gravels (bones 
and artifacts) 


Brule Clay 
(floor of old 
channel) 


Fic. 1. Scottsbluff bison quarry (after fossils were removed). 


be no question as to their equal age and contemporary existence among 
the people who produced them. 


III 


The geology of unglaciated western Nebraska is insufficiently known 
to admit of positive conclusions on the age of the quarry. Dr A. L. Lugn, 


1 Tt has been suggested by Drs Bell and Van Royen that Yuma points such as d can be 
easily matched from any ordinary site in Nebraska. Since Dr W. D. Strong and Mr W. R. 
Wedel, previous workers in the field of Nebraska archaeology, have failed to feature artifacts 
of this sort from ordinary sites, it would seem that there is some difference of opinion existing 
as to what constitutes a Yuma point. The writers insist that true Yumas are known from 
later sites in Nebraska only in a few obviously intrusive cases, that is, where one or two had 
been picked up by later peoples. 

12 Jenks, 1934, reported a second find of this sort but so far the published illustrations 
hardly suggest the true Yuma point. 
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Associate Professor of Geology in the University of Nebraska, who has 
made a careful study of the Nebraska Pleistocene; and whose lack of bias 
has been well indicated by his careful and non-committal study of the two 
previous finds, has this to say, however: 


The deposit located near the base of Signal Butte and described by Barbour and 
Schultz is difficult to date. Most geologists who have visited the site are agreed that 
it most certainly belongs to the Pleistocene epoch. Molluscs found in the deposit are 
quite similar to those found elsewhere in the Upland formation. When all the some- 
what inconclusive evidence is considered, the deposit seems to be not older than late 
Kansan, and it does not seem to be as late as Wisconsin. Apparently its age is late 
mid-Pleistocene, that is, post-Kansan, pre-Wisconsin." 


It is not expected by the present writers that such a dating will be 
acceptable to many archaeologists. It is given by them as the opinion of 
a competent geologist whose specialty is the Nebraska Pleistocene. It may 
be that other geologists will differ, but until further pronouncements by 
authorities are forthcoming, this tentative dating must at least be quoted 

a dating, incidentally, which is supported by Baker.® 

It would have been far less embarassing to the authors of the present 
paper if a post-Wisconsin dating had been vouchsafed by the geologists 
consulted. Archaeologically, this would be more plausible, but the dating 
of the site is a geological as well as an archaeological problem, and the 
geological evidence is of prime importance. It is obvious, however, that 
one difficulty which confronts such datings is our lack of information con- 
cerning the antiquity of Homo sapiens, an antiquity which bids fair to 
be extended in the light of recent knowledge. 


IV 

The deposit of bison bones in which the artifacts were found was ex- 
ceedingly dense, surpassing in this respect the quarry at Folsom, New 
Mexico. In the quarry at the base of Signal Butte there was literally a 
stratum two to four feet in thickness and extending for some thirty feet, 
composed of skulls, jaws, and other skeletal parts including some complete 
legs still in articulation. This latter point is important. No re-deposited 
material could have been so laid down that any bones would remain in 
alignment. Cases of such articulation immediately rule out any question 


3 Strong, June 27, 1932. 

4 Lugn, Bulletin of Nebraska State Museum, in press. 

%® Baker, in litieris: “Not later than Yarmouth and the basal beds possibly Aftonian.” 
Mr Baker has, however, indicated elsewhere the possibility that certain of the Yarmouth 
loess deposits beyond the Wisconsin area may prove to be Peorian in age. 
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Eight artifacts from the Scottsbluff bison 


[SCHULTZ AND EISELEY] PLATE 8 


quarry (lettered in the order found). 
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AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, N. S., VOL. 37 [SCHULTZ AND EISELEY] PLATE 9 


Comparison of bison skulls: Scottsbluff bison quarry. Upper: Bison bison Linnaeus (from 
Nebraska). Lower: Bison occidentalis, Lucas! referred. (From Scottsbluff bison quarry, skull 


slightly crushed but no restoration: Nebraska State Museum, No. 2-10-6-32). 
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of late wash. Whatever the age of the site, its covering has been laid down 
by the normal process of wind deposition since the stream ceased to flow. 

Many hundreds of pounds of material were secured, and though many 
of the skulls were badly crushed, ten were obtained ina restorable condition. 
Four of these are now on exhibition at the Nebraska State Museum. As 
has been pointed out by Romer and Figgins," the taxonomy of the Ameri- 
can bisons is in a state of some confusion which only considerable study 
will resolve. Nevertheless a number of distinct species are recognized, and 
while the nomenclature varies and has, in some cases, resulted in the too 
frequent designation of new species, it remains true that the Scottsbluff 
bison are distinct in several important particulars, notably the length, 
slenderness, and different curvature of the horn cores. J. D. Figgins has 
recently named what he considers to be a new type of bison from Folsom, 
New Mexico. The type specimen was at one time regarded by Hay as 
Bison occidentalis and by Figgins as possibly the female of Bison taylori, 
but the Scottsbluff bison, which are considered by Figgins to be repre- 
sentatives of this same type, removes that possibility. Figgins has desig- 
nated these bison as Bison oliverhayi. For an exact anatomical description 
and photograph the reader is referred to his recent paper." 

These bison are extinct, but the date of their disappearance cannot be 
ventured. We know them from one specimen at Folsom and a number at 
Scottsbluff. The deposits in which they occur can certainly not be called 
recent in a narrow sense, but beyond that it is a question for the geologist 
to answer. It is well to point out in passing, however, that in suggesting 
a case for the survival of extinct bison into what he designates as sub-Re- 
cent time, Romer’s documentation" is most scanty, and relies largely on 
the assumption that all cases of association, such as that reported by Willis- 
“great geological antiquity.” This statement, in the opinion 
of the writers, is more or less confusing. It has been the endeavor of archae- 
ologists to establish the time of man’s arrival in North America. This may 
have occurred prior to the last glacial advance or later, but in neither 
case has any “great geological antiquity” been assumed by any but a few 


ton,!* are of no 


16 Romer, 1933, p. 53; Figgins, 1933, p. 17. 

17 Figgins’ paper (1933).It is a trifle early to determine beyond doubt whether the 
species appellation oliverhayi will stand in the literature or whether further paleontological 
study will establish these bison as occidentalis, or at least as no more than varietally distinct 
from the latter. Hence the designation on Plate 2. In either case they are extinct. Figgins’ 
paper contains an excellent discussion of some of the points involved, and in addition the 
reader is referred to Hay (1913, p. 173), and to Hay and Cook (1930, pp. 28, 30). 

18 Romer, 1933, pp. 79, 80, 82. 

19 Williston, 1902, pp. 335-37. 
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extremists. The matter of some thousands of years’ difference in arrival 
does have significance to the anthropologist, however, and lends importance 
to the effort to determine whether that arrival can be dated as pre- or 
late Wisconsin, or into the young Recent of the last ten thousand years. 
In view of Johnston’s suggestion®® that “a route for migration through 
the Mackenzie River valley has been open, let us say for 25,000 or 30,000 
years,”’ a respectable antiquity is possible for these “‘post glacial” bison 
of the Great Plains region—an antiquity which could fairly be called late 
Wisconsin and Pleistocene. 

In the case of Williston’s find this assumption of a sub-Recent dating 
is certainly open to question, the site having been reputably diagnosed as 
Pleistocene” and containing, besides Bison occidentalis, Elephus columbi, 
and Platygonus compressus. These last are reported from the drifts, but 
still possess significance. The Folsom quarry has so far proved undatable. 
Cook, after a study of the Wolf Creek, Texas, find, pronounced the latter 
undoubtedly Pleistocene, although an unbiased opinion today must con- 
sider the validity of the faunal evidence in terms of the possibility of sur- 
vival. It would seem to be reasoning in a circle to suggest that the Folsom 
and Wolf Creek finds are Recent because dart points were associated with 
the remains. It is better to let the dating remain unsolved for the time be- 
ing, than to make use of such an assumption. 

O. P. Hay* commented that he knew of no extinct bison except one 
peculiar species, Bison sylvestris, which survived the Wisconsin glacial 
stage. In 1930 Hay*™ recorded Bison sylvestris as still the only extinct form 
which can be considered as Late Wisconsin. This bison is so far known from 
a single fragmentary specimen whose type, judging from the pictured 
remains, would seem difficult of determination.™ The circumstances of the 
geology in this case are not such as to inspire confidence, as Hay himself 
did not visit the scene of the find, and comments merely that the specimen 
was “found in a Tamarack swamp at some place not yet exactly ascertained 
in Huron County, Ohio.’ 

In the case of Bison occidentalis, the present writers know of one soli- 


20 Johnston, 1933, p. 44. 

21 Osborn, 1909, p. 88. 

® Hay, 1923, p. 257, 258. In 1924 (p. 200), however, Hay indicated a find from Manitoba 
of occidentalis in an apparent Wabash deposit. No further mention of it was made in 1930 
and it seems to have escaped attention. Whether this represents Hay’s final opinion we do 
not know. The writers were unaware of this find until after the completion of this paper. 

% Hay, 1930, p. 282. 

% Hay, 1915, pl. 30. 

% Ibid., p. 516. 
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tary case of survival into what may possibly be regarded as Recent, and 
doubtless as post-Wisconsin time, in Minnesota. This is a find in a peat 
bog on the Wisconsin drifts near Crosby, Minnesota, as recorded by Lever- 
ett.” This specimen was identified and discussed by Hay. The bones were 
found during some hydraulic mining operations which had exposed about 
thirty feet of drift, and above this, six to eight feet of peat. The bones 
were found at or near the bottom of this latter material. The drift was re- 
garded by Leverett as having been laid down about the middle of the 
Wisconsin stage. How long after this the bones were buried, Hay thinks 
it impossible to say.?’ 

It is also a point not without interest that the Morrill Paleontological 
Expeditions of the University of Nebraska, after years of intensive fossil 
collecting throughout the state, have yet to record a find of an extinct 
bison from a site which can be definitely identified as Recent. Moreover, 
they have yet to record the discovery of Folsom type points in association 
with Bison bison. 

The work at Signal Butte carried out by the Smithsonian Institution, 
under the active leadership of Dr William D. Strong, revealed a very ancient 
site in the lowest level: a site which Dr Strong is inclined to regard as early 
Recent.** There has been no mention of extinct forms of life being found 
in this archaeologically rich layer on the butte, yet this site lies but a few 
hundred yards from the bison quarry, and one would suppose that the 
ancient butte dwellers, if they lived at approximately the same time, 
hunted the same bison. The age of the butte site thus suggests, if anything, 
an even greater age for the quarry. 

These facts are not listed with the intention of maintaining that extinct 
bison never lived on into the Recent, but they are given in order to point 
out how questionable the issue still is, and founded on what frail evidence 
is the theory of their recent survival. If documentation for survival is so 
scanty, even though we accept what we have, the infrequency is such as 
to make the appearance of dart points in so many of these cases the more 
surprising, for the scarcity of recent occurrence would suggest that these 
animals were becoming very rare. 

In addition, it must be taken into consideration that it is not one bison, 
i.e., Bison occidentalis, closely allied to the recent species, which appears 
in these cases, but both Bison figginsi and Bison taylori, besides the re- 
cently added Bison oliverhayi. This is an impressive assemblage of bisons 


% Leverett, 1932, p. 144. 
27 Hay, 1924, p. 208. 
28 Strong, 1933, p. 282. 
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alone and must tell heavily against any theory which would push what 
must have been dying species at the close of the Wisconsin glacier very far 
into the Recent. The Recent deposits of the Plains have so far yielded no 
trace of survival after the close of the pluvial period coincident with the 
withdrawal of the Wisconsin ice. 

Neither, to venture somewhat far afield, does the Great Basin yield 
such clear-cut evidence of, Recent survival as seemed apparent to Romer 
when, on the basis of certain studies of J. Claude Jones, he placed the 
Lahontan fauna which includes Felis atrox, horse, camel, and elephant 
into an antiquity of “between 2,000 and 4,000 years ago’”® at the most. 

Admittedly there is reason on other grounds for postulating a com- 
paratively late survival of the camel and horse in the Southwest, but sur- 
vival cannot be regarded as definitely proved which uses one interpretation 
of the highly debatable geology of Lake Lahontan as a major piece of 
evidence. Moreover, such a young antiquity as Jones indicates should, 
if the fauna is correct, have revealed further and obviously Recent finds 
even in Basket Maker sites. Dr Ernst Antevs, one of the most outstanding 
authorities on the Pleistocene, is extremely critical of Jones’ views, and 
feels that the low salinity of certain neighboring lakes upon which Jones 
based part of his study have no bearing on Lake Lahontan. In concluding 
his monograph, Antevs says: 


Thus it seems that Bonneville, Lahontan, Mono, and other waters in the Great 
Basin were due to the combined effect of decreased evaporation because of low 
summer temperature and relatively heavy precipitation connected with the climatic 
changes that ended the expansion of the ice sheets and made these disappear. The 
pluvial periods coincided with the maximum extension of the land ice and the early 
stages of ice retreat. A pluvial period and an expansion of the lakes represented each 
glacial epoch; the last high-water stage corresponded to the last, the Wisconsin 
glaciation, and to the last glaciation in the mountains of the West. The Last Bonne- 
ville, Lahontan, and Mono, consequently, date back about 30,000 to 35,000 years.*° 


It is to be noted that one of the chief arguments for the recency of 
Romer’s camel, outside of the preservation of desiccated tissue, is the fact 
that it was obtained from a cave which was supposed to be slightly later 
than Lake Bonneville. Antevs’ estimate of the age of Lake Bonneville 
leaves a considerable latitude of time for this camel, and while its state 
of preservation is remarkable, we have no means of knowing how long 
muscle tissue may last under perfectly dry conditions such as obtain in 


29 Jones, 1925, p. 47, 50. 


8° Antevs, 1925, p. 77. This opinion is in general agreement with that of Gilbert, Russell, 
Meinzer and Hay. 
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the Southwest. Indeed there is no reason to believe it might not last thou- 
sands of years.*! 

To illustrate the variety of opinions existing about the Great Basin, 
one may also point out that Dr Charles Keyes ® regards Lakes Bonneville 
and Lahontan as having no relation whatever with the Wisconsin ice, 
completely antedating, in fact, the glacial period. 

The problem of the use of climatic change in the Southwest as a time 
measurement grows more acute when we come to consider caves in the 
southern portion of the area, i.e., Conkling’s, Shelter cave and others, for 
here climatic change may not have been so great, and the pluvial period 
not so well marked.* 

On the basis of finds elsewhere“ there is every reason to believe that 
the sloth was one of the last of the Pleistocene animals to vanish, and the 
fact that his remains have been found associated with camel and horse 
in what appear to be late Pleistocene deposits in the Southwest certainly 
suggests that they survived much later than Hay had supposed. It is possi- 
ble that they existed during the pluvial period, or shortly following, but 
that they continued on into the Recent is another question and at present 
an unanswerable one. 


This divergence from the main topic of this paper has not been under- 


another. It has merely seemed fitting to point out a few of the problems 
which face us in determining the question of survival, and to indicate that 
we are far from attaining a definite solution. It may not be amiss, however, 
to suggest that every late straw in the wind points to man’s presence here 
during the pluvial period which began as the glaciers started to recede, 
Jenks’ latest find at glacial Lake Agassiz doing much to clinch the matter.* 


IV 
The use of invertebrates as an aid in determining the approximate 
geological age of a site has received little attention in the domain of archae- 
ology. Indeed it has been thought that the molluscan fauna of the Pleisto- 
cene and Recent were too nearly identical to serve as any but the most 
doubtful indicators of antiquity. This view has been held in the past by 


31 Harrington, 1933, p. 168; Hay, 1928; Stock, 1931, p. 32; Lull, 1930, p. 347. 
Keyes, 1918. 

% Antevs, 1925, pp. 71, 72. 

* Hay, 1912, p. 9. 

% Jenks, 1934. 
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Shimek* and Baker.*? The passage of time has, however, resulted in an 
increased knowledge of the Pleistocene invertebrates and a modification 
of this earlier opinion. Baker himself, writing in 1931, commented that 
‘‘during the last ten years . . . a large amount of Pleistocene material from 
authenticated stratigraphic deposits has been critically examined with the 
result that several forms appear to be specifically or varietally distinct 
from those of their relatives living today.’** 

Under the circumstances it seemed wise to make every effort to obtain 
as full a record of the invertebrate life of the deposit as possible. In this 
we were eminently successful, and the collected data, along with the verte- 
brate material, sheds additional light on the deposit. Later, additional 
collections were made, and in the latter case four levels were distinguished 
and the material from each kept separate. All identifications are by Frank 
C. Baker of the University of Illinois, an acknowledged authority in this 
field.3* 

Of sixteen species identified the first year, two from the bone deposit 
level were extinct, and according to Baker*® are not represented in the 
recent fauna. These are Succinea ovalis pleistocenica and Succinea grosvenori 
gelida. The following year an augmented collection of invertebrate material 
added Fossaria parva tazewelliana to the list of extinct forms. Of this form 
Baker says: 


Typical tazewelliana is very distinct from parva (the living species) but there are, 
in most collections, some specimens approaching parva and in some cases these 
variations would be classed as parva but for the presence of the tazewelliana form. 
The number of parva-like forms increases in later deposits and the Early Wisconsin 
collections show a mixture of the two forms. The specimens in all but one Late Wis- 
consin collection are referrable to parva. No tazewelliana-like form has been observed 
in the Recent fauna.“ 


Parva has so far not appeared in the deposit, and the fact that tazewelliana 
is well nigh lacking in Late Wisconsin collections must, we think, give 
added weight to its appearance in the bone deposit. 


% Shimek, 1913, p. 506. 

37 Baker, 1920, pp. 360, 369. 

38 Baker, 1931a, p. 270. 

%® Those desiring a complete list of the invertebrate fauna from this deposit are referred 
to a forthcoming paper in the Nebraska Museum bulletin series, which will give this informa- 
tion in detail. 
4° In litieris. 

“| Baker, 1931a, p. 290. 
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Succinea grosvenori gelida is known from Yarmouth to Early Wisconsin 
time® and none have so far been recorded from Late Wisconsin deposits. 
Succinea ovalis pleistocenica is also unrecorded from any deposits later than 
Early Wisconsin.* 

Of the other species which extend into the Recent there seem to be 
none which do not occur in the Pleistocene as well. Since by far the larger 
percentage of Pleistocene invertebrates are represented unchanged in re- 
cent times, the paucity of extinct material does not in itself cast doubt on 
the age of the find nor necessarily imply a case of survival. In fact the ap- 
pearance of these forms taken in conjunction with the evidence derived 
from faunal change and the occurrence of fossil bison seems, if one cannot 
put it in stronger terms, at least suggestive of considerable antiquity. 

A study of the four sections kept separate in the faunal collection re- 
vealed a definite progression from an abundance of fresh water forms in 
the bone horizon to an entirely land fauna in the upper layers. This is 
suggestive of a gradual climatic change tending toward greater aridity and, 
in addition, aids in ruling out any theory of a recent re-deposition of ma- 
terial. An indiscriminate re-deposition in recent times would not have re- 
sulted in such an orderly and progressive change from water to land forms 
in the invertebrate fauna. 

It is not the intention of the authors to place undue weight upon the 
value of the invertebrate evidence tending to suggest antiquity, but to 
offer it for what it is worth in conjunction with the other evidence; namely, 
the undisturbed character of the deposit and the presence of fossil bison. 
It is worth passing attention, also, that the species represented are, even 
though mostly living, of old types with a long Pleistocene history. Recent 
forms, such as Fossaria parva appear to be absent. Both Mr Baker and Dr 
Lugn would perhaps assume a greater antiquity for the deposit on the 
basis of their specialties then the present writers, for obvious archaeological 
reasons, would care, at present, to venture. The all too fragmentary char- 
acter of our knowledge concerning the geology of unglaciated western 
Nebraska is a stumbling block not soon to be removed. Under the circum- 
stances to pronounce that the site seems definitely Pleistocene and at least 
Late Wisconsin“ may be branded as bold in the eyes of many authorities. 
The writers are well aware that they are venturing into a discussion which 


®@ Baker, 1931a, p. 285; Baker, 1931b, p. 152. 
* Baker, 1931a, p. 284. 

“ Or very early Wabash. The terms are relative, of course, and vary according to the area 
concerned and the time estimates of different authorities. What the writers are trying to sug- 
gest is a dating in the neighborhood of 12,000 to 15,000 years ago. 
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has evoked storms of controversy and has taxed the abilities of critical 
and careful men. They are also aware that to conclude this problem the 
most varied research will be needed. Nevertheless, when it is remembered 
that the number of deeply buried and genuinely authenticated finds of 
this nature appear to be yearly growing, it would seem that to propose a 
late Pleistocene dating for this site is not too radical. Though many puz- 
zling facts remain to be interpreted and future work in this area will un- 
doubtedly permit the drawing of less tentative conclusions, the writers 
feel confident that such a dating will not prove to be far wrong, and, if 
modified, is much more likely to be extended downward than upward. 
In any event, if the present writers succeed in again arousing the bickering 
interest, often extending to billingsgate, which, in the past, has lent so 
much color to anthropological activities in this field, they will consider 
that the history of the Scottsbluff quarry has been well worth recording. 
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FRITZ GRAEBNER: 
MARCH 4, 1877 TO JULY 13, 1934 By JULIUS E. LIPS 


URELY I will be forgiven if my account of Graebner carries a somewhat 

personal note, but as his colleague for years and later as his successor 
both in the chair at the University of Cologne and as director of the Rauten- 
strauch-Joest-Museum, I was connected with him above all by ties of 
personal friendship. So the wire telling of his death, which I received in 
New York, was of all the news that reached me from the Third Reich that 
which touched me most deeply. 

Graebner’s passing impended for years, as he had his first stroke when 
only forty-eight. To friends who visited him in Berlin during the last years, 
he presented a moving sight. So death surely appeared to him as a de- 
liverer, leading him away into that unknown land which he described in 
his works so often—be it the sky and stars of the Australians or Maui’s 
land of fire, the eternal hunting grounds of Manitu, or the Christian heaven. 
Who knows? It is certain only that death did not mean to him the tor- 
menting uncertainty put by Shakespeare into Hamlet’s mouth: 


But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 


Graebner knew too many heavens and hells of mankind, too many con- 
ceptions of life after death, to attach too much importance to his own fate. 
When the question of his ideas of a life after death came up, he used to 
answer with words of Du Bois-Reymond: ‘“‘Ignoramus ignorabimus.”’ 

Graebner came to ethnology from history. Like most of the leading 
German ethnologists, he had studied first a science other than anthropology 
before turning to the special field of ethnology. This study of history, in 
which he was taught by von Treitschke but principally by Scheffer-Boi- 
chorst, determined his methodological attitude in his later special field. 
Besides history, he was most interested in Slavic languages and botany. 
Possibly he came to the study of botany through his brother, Paul Graeb- 
ner, a student and collaborator of Ascherson. It was also from his brother 
that he heard, one day in the spring of 1899, that an assistantship was open 
at the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde in Berlin. He set out, even though unable 
to show any scientific achievements, to present himself to the omnipotent 
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of the Berlin museum, Professor von Luschan. Graebner often described 
to me that day which became so significant for him; how accident—he had 
beforehand no interest in anthropology—and his economic circumstances 
brought him into the Berliner Vélkermuseum, and thus into ethnology. 
When Weule left for Leipzig, a position became open, and Luschan accepted 


Fritz GRAEBNER 


the young student of history as assistant with the words: “History is no 
mean preparation for anthropology.’’ During his first period at the museum 
Graebner visited the seminars of Professor von Richthofen, the genial 
geographer; he industriously catalogued specimens under von Luschan; 
and published as his first scientific works in 1901 his dissertation, ‘‘Béh- 
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mische Politik vom Tode Ottokars II bis zum Aussterben der Pfemy- 
sliden” and a small study on “Die Bedeutung des Wortes Heide’’—an 
indication that his interest lay in a field very different from anthropology. 

These first studies of Graebner, together with his purely cataloguing 
activity—of which he often complained—explain in large part his later 
scientific field of interest. During these years of work in the Berlin museum 
he came strongly under the influence of Ankermann, his elder by half a 
generation, who gave Graebner the stimulus to outline in a lecture the 
culture stratification of Oceania in its historic depth. 

In the winter of 1904 there were given at the Anthopologische Gesell- 
schaft of Berlin two lectures which we may note as the foundations of the 
‘“‘kulturhistorische” school (Ankermann: Kulturkreise und Kulturschich- 
ten in Afrika; Graebner: Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Ozeanien). 
Graebner, in his lecture on ‘‘Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten in Ozeanien,”’ 
pointed to Frobenius and Ankermann as his stimulators and predecessors. 
It is interesting to note, as one reads these old reports, that Frobenius, 
who was present at the lecture, was not at all in harmony with the syn- 
thesis of Graebner, and that the two lectures had no strong repercussions 
in the next few years. Graebner himself had grave doubts whether he 
should give the talk at all. He was not at all sure of his case, and it was 
again a work of accident that the lecture and its subsequent publication 
became a reality. 

In 1906 Graebner went to Cologne, to the newly founded Rauten- 
strauch-Joest-Museum, following the call of Foy. He headed the museum 
as director after the retirement of Foy on July 1, 1925. Graebner’s chief 
works fall into this period at Cologne. Foy himself had already followed 
roads similar to those of Ankermann and Graebner, especially in his article 
“Schemelartige Kokosnussschaber” (1904). He sought in Graebner a 
collaborator of similar bent, but the relation between the two scholars 
never became a warm friendship. It was to Foy’s credit that he kept Graeb- 
ner occupied with museum work as little as possible and that he gave a 
free rein to his efforts in publication. During this period there appeared 
Graebner’s studies on the “‘Soziale Systeme in der Siidsee,” ““Vélkerkunde 
der Santa Cruz Inseln,”’ ““Handel bei Naturvélkern,”’ australischen 
Religionsgeschichte,” ‘‘Wanderungen und Entwicklung socialer Systeme 
in Australien” and most important of all, ““Die melanesische Bogenkultur 
und ihre Verwandten,” in which Graebner developed in further detail 
and gave a methodological foundation to the inquiry outlined in his Berlin 
lecture. It was clear—and Foy urged Graebner continuously in this re- 
spect—that his culture-historical studies called for the theoretical justifi- 
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cation of his ““Methode der Ethnologie.” This appeared in 1911, accom- 
panied by the scientific approval of Foy: since which time anthropological 
literature speaks of a culture-historical school of ethnology—of Cologne. 

In ‘“‘Ethnologica,”’ the periodical of the Cologne museum, there ap- 
peared a further series of such studies as “Der Erdofen'in der Siidsee,” 
“Hangematten aus Neuguinea,” “Zur Kulturgeschichte der Melville-In- 
seln,”’ ‘“‘Gewirkte Taschen und Spiralwulstkérbe in der Siidsee,” “Amerika 
und die Siidsee-Kulturen,” and in the third volume of “Ethnologica,”’ 
edited by myself, ‘‘Kopfbinke,” ‘“Buschmesser,’”’ “Gerit oder Waffe der 
Blackfeet-Indianer?” and ‘“Betel und Koka.” 

Graebner spent the war period in Australia, where he had been invited 
by the Australian government to an international congress of anthropol- 
ogists. He was interned there for five years, in part in solitary confinement, 
because there was found, unwisely hidden in his shoe, a Baedeker map of 
the South Seas. It was assumed that he intended to use this map in flight. 
But Graebner utilized this period of imprisonment for scientific studies, 
chiefly linguistic. The fruit of these studies was two papers, “Thor und 
Maui” and “‘Alt- und neuweltliche Kalender.” 

In continuation of his struggle for the Kulturkreismethode of which 
he was the pioneer, and especially in defense against the accusation of being 
purely a museum scientist, he wrote “Ethnologie,’’ based on his methods, 
in order to demonstrate the practical application of his scientific concep- 
tion to a synthesis of the whole culture of mankind. He attempted a phil- 
osophical proof of this method in his last completed volume, “Das Weltbild 
der Primitiven.”’ His last scientific contribution—but one already strongly 
impaired by his illness—is his short paper in the Schmidt-Festschrift. 

In 1928 Graebner retired and moved to Berlin, where he stayed until 
his death. 

Graebner’s significance in anthropology will be always connected with 
his methodological work. Whatever one may hold of the Graebnerian 
method, the fact cannot be denied that it has influenced in a most sig- 
nificant manner not only anthropology but also prehistory and history 
during the last twenty-five years. It would mean almost writing a history 
of anthropology of the last quarter century if one wanted to make clear 
the influence of Graebner on anthropological research in the various coun- 
tries. In judging Graebner’s studies it is important to remind oneself that 
the author was a South Seas specialist in the first instance, that he came from 
the field of history and that, thirdly, he was gifted with “creative syn- 
thesis.”” The relatively clear culture stratifications in the South Seas, the 
proof by Ankermann of their parallels in Africa, the linguistic and socio- 
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logical foundation given to the Kulturkreis method by such eminent schol- 
ars as Schmidt and Koppers—all this directed Graebner to that synthesis 
of culture history which he offers in his principal works. 

Graebner was often accused of claiming the exclusive validity of his 
methodology; of looking on the ““Methode der Ethnologie” as the method 
of ethnology in general. This is unfair. (The qualifying word “the,” as in 
“die Methode,” is found, by,the way, only in Foy’s introduction, not in 
Graebner’s text.) Graebner often stated that he would immediately accept 
another method, if it could throw light satisfactorily on more facts in 
anthropology than his own. His method meant no dogma for him, no doc- 
trine, merely a heuristic principle. Such was the case at least in his later 
years, although a reading of the ‘““Methode”’ may perhaps produce a differ- 
ent impression. But Graebner wrote as a pioneer against the then dominant 
biological-evolutionary concept. Time and again he refused the expression 
the Kulturkreis doctrine and valued his methodological studies merely as 
suggestions for a synthesis of culture history made as free as possible from 
presuppositions and guarded against sources of error. The whole being of 
Graebner was too modest to permit him to believe that only his researches 
followed the right road: he had only a smile for the news that at some uni- 
versity a lecture course “From Herodotus to Graebner” was given. He 
was quite amenable to new suggestions and scientific perceptions, even 
when they overthrew or supplanted some of his own hypotheses. Thus, 
among other modifications, he revised his interpretation of the allocation 
of certain traps to certain Kulturkreise and accepted Foy’s more universal 
terminology of the Kulturkreise in place of his own more local terms. He 
sought to immediately use and incorporate new researches into his theory. 
It will always be among my proudest memories that he held a seminar in 
Bonn, in the winter of 1926, on my “Theorie der Erntevélker.”’ He was 
the first to recognize the economic form of the harvesting peoples as that 
of the totemistic culture, although I myself was still somewhat doubtful. 

Graebner’s method is often misunderstood also in another respect, 
namely, that he meant to explain all identical or similar phenomena of 
culture through borrowing. There is no a priori denial of the possibility 
of independent origin for a culture trait, or of the possibility of a case of 
convergence, but a proof is asked for every specific case. Nor is another 
accusation which was always held against Graebner correct; that his meth- 
ods of ethnology were pure museum theory. Certainly, the first conceptions 
of his method came to him from his intensive museum study of material 
culture. Yet while recognizing connections in the realm of material culture 


he never neglected the problems of spiritual culture, as his chief works es- 
pecially prove, 
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Graebner’s methods, to be sure, have their limitations too. They are 
neither capable of solving the psychological processes involved in the in- 
vention of a culture element and questions of the nature of development, 
nor of unravelling problems of causal interrelationships. The neglect of 
the dynamics of culture development and the refusal to consider psychol- 
ogical interpretations brought many a scholar to justified criticism of him. 
I myself attempted to complement and develop the culture-historical 
method in this respect toward a “dynamic anthropology” (““Ethnopolitik 
und Kolonialpolitik,”’ Koloniale Rundschau, Schlussheft, Berlin, 1932, p. 
530 ff. Tagungsberichte der Gesellschaft fiir Vélkerkunde, 1929, Leipzig, 
1930). It was clear to Graebner that he could, with his methods and with 
his formulation of the Kulturkreise, give merely the foundations for further 
researches; that many a concluding chapter and revision would become 
necessary in the course of time by reason of new materials and new insights. 

But all these objections will never be able to diminish the fundamental 
merit of Graebiner’s work. No doubt he will influence and fertilize anthro- 
pological work even more in the future, at least where monographic treat- 
ments are not concerned. 

Graebner was engaged with problems of American anthropology at 
various times. This appears especially in his papers “Die melanesische 
Bogenkultur und ihre Verwandten,” ‘Amerika und die Siidsee-kulturen,” 
“*Kriickenruder,” “Alt- und neuweltliche Kalender,” “Betel und Koka,” 
and in the American section of his “Ethnologie.”’ He himself was keenly 
aware of the difficulties of ranging the American complexes in his theory, 
and when it came to speaking of the North American culture stratifications 
specifically, he often talked with a humorous horror. Nevertheless it seems 
to me that the difference between the point of view of American ethnolo- 
gists and Graebner’s conception is not so great, if one takes into consider- 
ation the critical remarks offered above. 

Strong as was—and is—the influence of Graebner as a writer and leader 
of a school of anthropological thought, just so weak was his effectiveness 
as a university teacher. In spite of his charming and always helpful per- 
sonality, it must have been due to the unfavorable circumstances at the 
University of Bonn that his personal effectiveness was so limited. In fact 
he trained only one candidate for the doctor’s degree during a teaching 
period of years. This young man, who takes pride in pointing to himself 
as the only student of Graebner, was refused as a lecturer by the University 
of Benn on account of insufficient qualifications—which is much to be 
regretted for Graebner’s sake. It was always a pleasure to hear Graebner, 
whether in lecture or in discussion, and to admire his extraordinary knowl- 
edge. 
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As a museum man, in his earlier years Graebner adopted in general 
Foy’s conception of looking upon a museum of anthropology as a museum 
for scientists solely. In later years he was anxious, in contrast to Foy, to 
attract the public to a larger extent. He inclined in various ways toward 
freeing the displays from the old rigid geographical principle. Nor did he 
reject the notion of a separation into display and study collections, as long 
as both parts were housed, under the same roof. Here too he fell in with 
the newer aims of anthropological museum methods, and it is entirely in- 
correct to hold his earlier, different stand against him. Unfortunately lack 
of funds, chronic since the war in German museums, did not permit the 
realization of his plans. 

The museum heritage of Graebner is administered today by two stu- 
dents without academic degrees. Their sole qualification is membership in 
the National Socialist party. In an official document of these gentlemen 
even the manner of display in the Rautenstrauch-Joest-Museum, dating 
from Foy and Graebner, is characterized as ‘“‘Marxist.”” The German mu- 
seum ethnologists are silent in the face of this, as they are silent in the face 
of the racial nonsense or even support it. They would be silent even in 
the face of a dolichocephalic dictionary. They only speak now of a new 
“guild honor,” as they conceive it. 

Graebner would, no doubt, have taken a different position, just as he 
spoke out against the Nordic theory in the Indogermanic question in his 
““Melanesische Bogenkultur” and in ‘‘Thor und Maui.” For him material 
welfare was in any case second to scientific conviction. Since he did a thing 
for its own sake, without consideration for his own person, he was a typical 
representative of that Germany and of that German scholarship which 
once excited the admiration of the world. 
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REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 1934 


The American Anthropological Association held its thirty-third annual meeting at the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 27-29, 1934, in conjunction 
with Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science and with the 
American Folk-lore Society. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DEC. 27, 5:00 P.M. 

President Fay-Cooper Cole in the chair. The minutes of the Columbus meeting, 1933, 
were not read, but were approved as printed in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 36, 
No. 2: 272-85. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY 
The President appointed the following committees and representatives during the year: 


Committee on Honorary Memberships: H. J. Spinden, C. Wissler. 

Committee on Joint Meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Pacific Di- 
vision with Section H of the American Association for the Advancement of Science: A. L. 
Kroeber (chairman), B. Cummings, E. Gunther, F. W. Hodge. 

Nominating Committee: R. Linton (chairman), R. B. Dixon, W. D. Strong. 

Program Committee: W. M. Krogman, R. Redfield, J. M. Cooper. 

Delegates to First International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences: 
F. Boas, M. Andrade; alternates, R. H. Lowie, J. J. Williams. 

The Executive Committee approved the establishment of a clearing house and labora- 
tory for the comparative study of stone implements, which had been approved in principle 
by the American Anthropological Association at the Annual Meeting, December 28, 1933, and 
referred to the Executive Committee for action. Dr Carl E. Guthe was asked by the Presi- 
dent to act as a committee of one to work out the details. 

The Executive Committee authorized the publication of future Memoirs of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association as supplements to the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. 

The Pacific Division of the American Anthropological Association met with Section H 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science in Berkeley, June 20-22, 1934. 
About thirty-five papers were read, dealing largely with problems of the Southwest, Pacific 
coast, ethnological theory, and physical anthropology. Attendance at the four sessions aver- 
aged around forty or forty-five. 

The membership of the Association as of December 1, 1934, is as follows: 


Number of members ; 937 
Honorary.... 0 

Life.... 10 

Regular. . 910 

Exchanges 17 

Deceased during 1934 . 9 
Dropped “ 39 
Resigned “ 37 
Admitted 106 
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The Association has lost by death during the year nine members: (AAA) R. B. Dixon, 
William J. Holland, Richard Jaschke, Dean Mason, G. H. Perkins, H. C. Warren; (CBS) 
Berthold Laufer; (AES) F. Gallatin, E. F. Hyde; (ASW) Felix Neumann. 

The Secretary attended the 10th Annual Conference of the Secretaries of the Constituent 
Societies of the American Council of Learned Societies, at Washington, D. C., January 25, 
1934. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Joun M. Cooper, Secretary 


It was voted that the Secretary’s report be accepted. 


REPORT OF TREASURER 


The present bank balances in the four funds of the Association stand as follows: 


Regular Fund $4,663.53 
Permanent Fund 3,266.91 
Index Fund 1,164.31 
Memoirs Fund 1,087.25 


This makes a total of $10,182.00, of which $8,920.70 is drawing interest in four savings ac- 
counts (New Haven Savings Bank, Connecticut Savings Bank, Second National Bank of New 
Haven, and First National Bank & Trust Co.). The $4,663.53 of the Regular Fund is divided 
between a checking account with a balance of $1,261.30 and a savings account of $3,402.23. 

The large size of the Regular Fund (some $700 more than a year ago) indicates a defi- 
nitely favorable balance although deceptive to the extent that the 1934 printer’s bills for 
Number 4, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST have not been paid. Of the $1,733.26 unexpended 
balance of the 1934 budget appropriation, $1,000.00 should be reappropriated to meet these 
bills. It is extremely gratifying to report that whereas there was an actual deficit for the year 
1933, there will be a net surplus for the year 1934 of approximately $1,000.00. 


REGULAR FUND 
Gross Receipis 
Balance on hand December 1, 1933 $3,950.14 
Membership dues: 
American Ethnological Society $895.25 
Anthropological Society of Washington 190.00 
Central States Branch... . 330.00 
American Anthropological Association: 
1931-32 $ 32.00 
1933 167 .40 
1934 ‘ . 2,919.58 
1935 154.75 3,273.73 4,688.98 


Sale of Publications... .. 329.24 
Reimbursements. ..... 272.70 
Interest (Regular Fund only). . 144.81 


$9,385.87 


REPORT 


Gross Disbursements 
American Anthropologist: 
George Banta Publishing Company 


Printing. . $2,444.30 

Illustrations 273.08 

Distribution. . 211.20 

Storage, Insurance 68.50 

Reprints 425.30 $3,422.38 
Editor’s expenses 638 .02 
Treasurer’s expenses 580.94 


Secretary’s expenses 


Cash on hand, November 30, 1934 


Resources 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1934 
Due from sales 
Due from dues: 
1934: American Anthropological Association 
American Ethnological Society 
Central States Branch 


Due from reimbursements 


Liabilities 
Membership dues for 1935 already paid 
Net excess resources over liabilities 


PERMANENT FuND 


Receipts 
Balance, December 1, 1933 
Interest on savings 
Interest on three bonds 
Investments 


Liberty Bonds (three) 
Cash in savings account 


INDEX FuND 
Balance, December 1, 1933. . 
Interest on savings account 


Cash in savings account, November 30, 1934 


81.00 $4,722.34 


$294 .00 
63.75 
40 .00 


4, 


663 .53 


$38 .30 


$3,440.31 


$1, 


124.53 
39.78 
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$9,385.87 


$4,663.50 


$5, 164.47 


$5 , 164.47 


$3,558.00 


$3,558.00 


$1,164.31 


$1,164.31 


= 

| 397.75 
64.92 500.97 
5,109.72 

$104.94 

12.75 117.09 

5266.9 
3,266.91 
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Memorrs FunD 
Rece ipts 
Balance, December 1, 1933. . 


Interest on savings account 
Gift of Mrs Elsie C. Parsons (royalty) 
Gift of Mrs Elsie C. Parsons (for Memoir 39) 


Disbursements 
Memoir, Number 39 (Parsons): 
Geo. Banta Publishing Co. 
Cash in savings account, Nov. 30, 1934 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Net EXPENDITURES AGAINST 1934 BUDGET 


Secretary’s expenses. 
Editor’s expenses: 


Editor’s assistant 
Office expenses 


Treasurer’s expenses: 
Treasurer’s assistant 
Office expenses 
Membership expenses 


American Anthropologist: 
Printing 
Illustrations . 
Reprints. . 
Distribution . 
Insurance; storage 


Out-of-print publications. 

American Council of Learned Societies 

To meet unpaid 1933 bills. 

To cost of transmittal of Editor’s and Treasurer’s offices 


Allowed 
$80.00 


480.00 
60.00 


540 .00 


3,680.00 


25.00 
1,262.02 
125.88 


[N. 


$1,032.58 


480.55 


Spent 


$71.68 


638 .02 


395 .40* 
107 .27* 


11.40 


514.07 


2,437 .93 
273.08 
211.16 
211.20 

68 .50 


s., 37, 1935 


$1,513.13 


Balance 
$8.32 


98 .02 


—35.40 
—17.27 
13.60 


— 39.07 


452.07 
26.92 
28.84 

—31.20 
1.50 


478.13 


$6,187.90 $4,450.64 $1,737.26 


* These items include expenditures for transmittal of Editor’s and Treasurer’s offices. 


| 
$42 .67 
12.00 
425.88 
425.88 
1,087.25 $1,513.13 
| 445.60 34.40 
192.42* —132.42 
360.00 
90.00 
25.00 
475.00 
2,890.00 
300.00 
240.00 
180.00 
70.00 
3, 201.87 
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REGULAR RECURRENT INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


Net Income 


1931 1932 1933 1934 

Memb. dues from affil. societies at $5 $1,198.50 $1,324.25 $1,166.50 $1,415.25 
Memb. dues collected directly at $6 (less 

subscription commissions) (AAA) 3,919.92 3,703.32 3,263.16 3,273.73 

Total dues 5,118.42 5,027.57 4,429.66 4,688.98 
Sales of publications 729.21 570.22 239.56 329.24 
Interest and royalty (Regular and Memoirs 

Funds) 153.00 153.72 164.27 199.48 

Total $6,000.63 $5,751.51 $4,833.49 $5,217.70 


Net Expenditures 
American Anthropologist, printing and 
illustrations: 


No. 4 of preceding year $104.42 $872.61 
Nos. 1-3 of year $2,522.40 1,838.40 
Nos. 1-4 of year 3,349.55 $3,462.33 
Total $3,453.97 $3,462.33 $2,522.40 $2,711.01 
Anthropologist and Memoirs (distrib., stor- 
age, insur., net costs gratis reprints) 583.77 465.81 475.38 490 .86 
Memoirs: printing and illus. paid by Assoc. 67 .02 
Total account publications $4,037.74 $3,928.14 $3,065.00 $3,201.87 
Sec’y, Treas., and Ed.’s offices 1,272.47 1,094.03 1,102.85 1,223.77 
Reprinting and purchase out-of-print publs 181.31 296.22 165.82 
Total $5,491.52 $5,318.39 $4,333.67 $4,425.64 
Surplus carried over. $509.11 $433.11 $499 .82 $792 .06 


Respectfully submitted, 
CorneELius Oscoop, Treasurer 

It was voted that the Treasurer’s report be accepted, subject to the findings of the Au- 
diting Committee. 

The President appointed the following Auditing Committee: Edward Sapir and Clark 
Wissler. 

The President appointed the Executive Committee of the American Anthropological 
Association to serve as a Budget Committee and to report to the Association at the annual 
meeting, December 28, 1934. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee by the Council of the Association, 
report that they have examined the Treasurer’s accounts as submitted for the fiscal year 1934, 
and find them correct. 


CLARK WISSLER AND EDWARD SAPIR 
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REPORT OF EDITOR 


I would like to take advantage of this, my first report, to lay before you at the outset 
some aims which have guided my activities, before proceeding with routine matters. As aims 
they have no particular novelty, but it is hoped that this statement will bring such codpera- 
tion from our members as will translate them into realities. 


1. An effort is being made to secure articles presenting broad views of fields in which the 
accumulation of detail has shut off all save the specialist, and of others now neglected or 
tangential to our customary intereSts. So far as they stress new and fertile views, they should 
provide a quickening of investigation. 


2. Reviews, it is hoped, will become less complacent, and discussion more ready and sharp. 
By insisting on brevity, we can have critical commentary on many more items than hereto- 
fore. 


3. A determined effort is being made to widen the range of subjects and of contributors 
and reviewers. Some of the older men, who have not participated in years, but on whose ma- 
turity we must depend for guidance, have shown a ready willingness to codperate, and we have 
secured the support of competent colleagues abroad. 


4. The quality of articles is fixed, in the long run, by what is volunteered: in large part 
your Editor can only select. But it is possible for the Editor to make a positive contribution 
by asking authors to make their presentations as compact as is consistent with clarity. The 
Editor holds a clear mandate from the Columbus meeting to eliminate loose writing and un- 
important matter. Again, I am happy to acknowledge the patient help of our contributors 
to this end. By their coéperation we saved something like 113 pages of print space in the 1934 
volume and definitely improved the articles. 


To realize these aims—which I trust we hold in common—we must have the willing help 
of our whole group. There is no dearth of papers submitted for publication. For the sake of 
balance, however, we must have more from the ethnologists and more articles of broad or 
theoretical interest. 

This year’s AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST is a volume of 642 pages as against 804 in 1933. 
Two lengthy Memoirs are in press: No. 42—“ Walapai Ethnography,” edited by A. L. Kroeber 
(about 300 pp.), and No. 43—“The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico,” by Leslie A. 
White (about 225 pp.). These are financed by special gifts and will appear early in 1935. 

The smaller size of this year’s volume was determined by the curtailed budget adopted 
at the Columbus meeting and by representations to the Editor throughout the year that loss 
of membership was very great—which happily is not the case. 

Operating costs have been reduced by securing more compactness in articles, by savings 
on reprints, by combining illustrations to make single engravings, and by a substantial dis- 
count on engravings passed on by our printer. An increase in office expenses was due in part 
to the larger number of books and papers sent out for review. 

The Editor respectfully requests further assistance. It does not seem to be generally 
recognized that producing and distributing our publications is a business: that preparation 
of manuscript and the like is an essential and substantial part of the cost of publication. The 
$40. per month allotted for the Editor’s assistant will buy only a few hours of the time of a 
mere typist. More help is needed. A sympathetic friend came to our rescue, providing further 
assistance by matching this sum through the second half of the year, but this contribution 
ends at the present moment. 
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I wish to express here my obligation to Dr Robert H. Lowie for continuing his editorial 
services until the first issue of this year was through the press. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Lesure Sprer, Editor 


It was voted that the Editor’s report be accepted. 

It was voted that the Committee on Honorary Memberships be continued and that the 
Committee be requested to present a report at the next annual meeting upon the pros and 
cons of the principle of honorary membership. 

It was voted by the Council that the 106 new applicants for membership in the American 
Anthropological Association, whose names will appear in the next printed list of members, 
be elected to regular membership in the Association. 

The President appointed the following Committee on Resolutions: A. E. Jenks (chair- 
man), G. Herzog, L. A. White. 

It was voted: 

That the proposal of Dr Biren Bonnerjea to prepare an index of the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST from the beginning of Volume 31 to the end of Volume 36, and hereafter to prepare 
an annual index, such indices to be transmitted to the Editor, be accepted on the conditions 
suggested by Dr Bonnerjea. 

That the following procedure for the nomination of officers of the American Anthropo- 
logical Association be adopted: Within three months of his election the President shall ap- 
point a Nominating Committee of three members and transmit the names of the personnel 
of this Committee to the Editor who shall publish the names in the number of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST which appears next after the time of election, with an invitation for sug- 
gestions; after considering such suggestions the Nominating Committee shall report its slate 
to the Council which shall pass on the recommendations, with such changes as are deemed 
advisable, to the annual meeting. 

That the invitation extended by Dr Moorehead to meet at Andover in 1935 be referred 
to the Executive Committee for action. 

That the American Anthropological Association meet in 1936 with Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at Washington, D. C., and that ar- 
rangements be made with the American Association for the Advancement of Science for the 
meetings to be held either in the same hotel as is chosen for headquarters or in convenient 
proximity thereto. 

That the Executive Committee be empowered to act on the proposal for standardization 
of anthropometrical methods. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 28, 2:00 P.M. 


President Fay-Cooper Cole in the chair. The Nominating Committee (Linton, chair- 
man, Strong) presented its report. After the presentation thereof, the following officers, Coun- 
cil members, and representatives to councils and associations were elected: 


President, Robert H. Lowie 

First Vice-President, Nels C. Nelson 

Second Vice-President, Matthew W. Stirling 
Secretary, John M. Cooper 

Treasurer, Cornelius Osgood 

Editor, Leslie Spier 
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Associate Editors, M. J. Herskovits, Cornelius Osgood, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., Frank G. 
Speck 
Executive Committee, Fay-Cooper Cole, Carl E. Guthe, W. D. Wallis 


Council 

New Members. For term 1935-38: J. Gillin, J. B. Griffin, A. T. Hansen, C. W. M. Hart, 
F. Hawley, W. W. Hill, J. Lips, M. E. Opler, H. Turney-High, M. Whelpley. 

The following members of the Council whose term expired December 31, 1934, were re- 
elected for the term 1935-38: 

C. Amsden, H. Beyer, P. A. Brannon, J. H. Breasted, K. M. Chapman, F. E. Clements, 
H. S. Colton, J. M. Cooper, T. Deuel, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, R. Flannery, C. D. Forde, 
Lucy Freeland, A. H. Gayton, M. R. Gilmore, H. S. Gladwin, C. D. Gower, W. K. Gregory, 
S. J. Guernsey, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, E. S. Handy, J. P. Harrington, C. L. Hay, L. W. 
Jenkins, I. T. Kelly, A. V. Kidder, O. LaFarge, A. Lesser, E. M. Loeb, G. MacGregor, T. 
Michelson, E. H. Morris, C. B. Osgood, H. Powdermaker, V. F. Ray, W. A. Ritchie, F. H. H. 
Roberts, Jr., H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetson, Jr., S. Tax, T. W. Todd, W. L. Warner, G. Weit- 
fish, G. D. Williams, F. R. Wulsin. 


Members for term to 1937: R. B. Bean, H. B. Collins, Jr., B. Cummings, F. Densmore, 
A. C. L. Donohugh, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hooton, H. Kelley, H. W. Krieger, W. M. Krogman, 
S. K. Lothrop, R. Mackaye, W. C. McKern, R. L. Olson, J. E. Pearce, R. Redfield, H. L. 
Shapiro, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, E. Spinden, H. J. Spinden, W. D. Wallis, H. N. Wardle. 


Members for term to 1936: S. A. Barrett, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. Benedict, C. W. Bishop, 
C. S. Coon, C. B. Davenport, G. R. Fox, E. F. Greenman, G. B. Grinnell, E. Gunther, 
B. Haile, A. I. Hallowell, D. G. Haring, M. J. Herskovits, G. Herzog, A. E. Jenks, N. M. 
Judd, E. Kopta, F. de Laguna, R. Linton, J. C. McGregor, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, 
J. L. Nusbaum, B. Oetteking, L. M. O’Neale, L. Outhwaite, A. C. Parker, V. Petrullo, A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, G. Reichard, H. H. Roberts, M. J. Rogers, L. Satterthwaite, Jr., J. H. 
Steward, M. W. Stirling, R. J. Terry, R. Thurnwald, R. Underhill, A. Woodward. 


Members for term to 1935: H. M. Allyn, M. Andrade, W. C. Bennett, H. Bingham, L. 
Bloomfield, B. Bonnerjea, P. H. Buck, R. Bunzel, D. Byers, W. H. Claflin, W. B. Cline, C. H. 
Danforth, D. S. Davidson, H. Field, R. Fortune, L. Foster, E. W. Gifford, E. A. Golomshtok, 
W. D. Hambly, M. R. Harrington, L. Havemeyer, J. N. B. Hewitt, E. B. Howard, M. Jacobs, 
D. Jenness, C. R. Keyes, C. T. Loram, R. H. Lowie, T. F. McIlwaith, R. McKennan, P. S. 
Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, G. P. Murdock, N. C. 
Nelson, P. H. Nesbitt, F. M. Olbrechts, E. C. Parsons, E. K. Putnam, O. Ricketson, H. B. 
Roberts, J. T. Russell, Jr., E. Sapir, A. H. Schultz, D. Scott, F. M. Setzler, H. I. Smith, 
W. D. Strong, G. C. Vaillant, H. Webster, A. E. White, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby, W. J. 
Wintemberg, G. Woodbury. 


Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council): F. Boas, F.-C. Cole, F. W. Hodge, 
W. Hough, A. Hrdlitka, A. L. Kroeber, G. G. MacCurdy, M. H. Saville, J. R. Swanton, 
A. M. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 


Representative to Social Science Research Council: R. Redfield. 
Representatives to National Research Council: Ruth Benedict, H. L. Shapiro, W. D. 
Strong. 
Representatives to Section H, A.A.A.S.: A. Hrdlitka, W. Lloyd Warner. 
Representative to American Council of Learned Societies: F. Boas. 
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The Budget Committee presented the following budget recommendations for 1935: 


BuDGET FoR 1935 


1. Secretary’s expenses $100.00 


2. Editor’s expenses: 
Editor’s assistant $960 .00 
Office expenses 125.00 1,085.00 


3. Treasurer’s expenses: 


Treasurer’s assistant 600 .00 
Office expenses 90.00 
Membership charges 25.00 715.00 


4. American Anthropologist: 


Printing 2,300.00 

Illustrations 400 .00 

Reprints 240.00 

Distribution 250.00 

Insurance, storage: back numbers 70.00 3,260.00 
5. Anthropological Reprint Series 150.00 
6. American Council of Learned Societies 25.00 

Total for 1935 expenditures $5,335.00 
7. To meet unpaid 1934 bills 1,000.00 
8. To publish Memoir 44 from surplus in General Fund 275.00 


$6,610.00 


In presenting this budget the Committee presented the following comment: It has been 
recommended by the Treasurer that an audit for the financial accounts of the Association 
be made by a certified public accountant. This recommendation of the Treasurer has been 
approved by the Executive Committee at a meeting held on December 28, 1934. The Execu- 
tive Committee proposed that the cost of the audit be allowed and that the audit be made 
if the Auditing Committee should deem it advisable. 

It was voted that the budget as submitted by the Budget Committee be accepted and 
that the recommendation of the Treasurer and the proposal of the Executive Committee 
as regards the audit be approved. 

The following resolution presented by the Committee on Resolutions (Jenks, chairman, 
Herzog, White) was adopted: 

Resolved, that the American Anthropological Association record its sense of loss by death 
during the past year of the following members: Roland B. Dixon, F. Gallatin, William J. 
Holland, E. F. Hyde, Richard Jaschke, Berthold Laufer, Dean Mason, Felix Neumann, 
G. H. Perkins, and H. C. Warren. In Dr Laufer’s death anthropology has lost one of its great 
leaders and America one of the world’s foremost Orientalists. Dr Dixon’s long and fruitful 
record both in education and in research is well known to all. His passing will be a keen loss 
not only to his many students and colleagues but to the sciences of man everywhere. 
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It was voted that the decision as to place of meeting for December, 1935, be left to the 
Executive Committee and that the Association meet with Section H of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science at Washington, D. C., in December, 1936. 

It was voted that a committee be appointed to codify existent practices of the Associa- 
tion with a view to drafting a set of by-laws to be presented for adoption at the next annual 
meeting. The President appointed the following committee to codify such practices: Sapir, 
chairman, Collins, Guthe. 


PROGRAM 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 
9:30 A.M. 

1. Folk-lore from the Hills of Schoharie County, New York. Emelyn E. Gardner, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 

2. The Hiatus or “non sequitur” in African Folk-tales. (Lantern.) Agnes C. L. Donohugh, 
White Plains, N.Y. 

3. Technics in North American Indian Poetry. George Herzog, Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, New Haven. 

4. Some aspects of Eastern Cree Recreative Culture. Regina Flannery, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

5. An Outline of Seneca Ceremonies at Coldspring Longhouse. William N. Fenton, Yale 
University. 

6. Indian Elements in Zapotecan Folk Tales. (Lantern.) Elsie Clews Parsons, Harrison, 
New York. 

7. Southwestern Folksongs. A. L. Campa, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

8. Blanc Sablon, A Study of an Isolated Labrador Fishing Village. (Lantern.) O. W. 
Junek, Central YMCA College, Chicago. 

9. A Note on Labrador Eskimo Masking and Clowning. (By Title.) F. G. Speck, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

10. Tonal Patterns in the Mendé Language. Ethel Aginsky, New York City. 


2:00 P.M. 

1. Stone Hatchets and Their Variants. (Lantern.) W. K. Moorehead, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts. 

2. A Method of Classifying Stone Cutting Tools. (Lantern.) Frederick Johnson, Milton, 
Massachusetts. 

3. The Relation of Physical Types to Mound Areas. (By Title.) George Woodbury, 
Harvard University. 

4. The Zones and Strata Theory, A Biological Classification of Races. (Lantern.) Griffith 
Taylor, University of Chicago. 


7:30 P.M. 


1. Ancient Cultural Contacts between Mexico and Peru. (Lantern.) Herbert J. Spinden, 
Brooklyn Museum. 

2. How to Approach the Problem of Primitive Law. (By Title.) Julius E. Lips, Columbia 
University. 

3. Functionalism in Social Anthropology. Alexander Lesser, Columbia University. 
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4. The Mechanics of Kinship. Bernard W. Aginsky, New York City. 

5. The Grave-post among the Tiwi of North Australia. C. W. M. Hart, University of 
Toronto. 

6. Spanish and Indian Traits of a Zapoteco-speaking Town. (By Title.) Elsie Clews 
Parsons, Harrison, New York. 

7. The Netted Snowshoe and the Question of its Asiatic Origin and American Elabora- 
tion. (Lantern.) D. S. Davidson, University of Pennsylvania. 

8. Northern Algonquian and Athapaskan Land Tenure. John M. Cooper, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. 

9. Caste in the Present Situation. (By Title.) George W. Briggs, Madison, N. J. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 28 
10:00 A.M. 


1. Culture Trait and Behavior Pattern. Edward Sapir, Yale University. 

2. The Participation of the Individual in Culture. Ralph Linton, University of Wisconsin. 

3. The Study of the Individual in Culture. Margaret Mead, Columbia University. 

4. Clinic and Culture. H. Scudder Mekeel, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

5. The Effect of Social Change in Yucatan on the Development of Magic. Asael T. 
Hansen, University of Chicago. 

6. Culture Change at Mitla, Oaxaca, Mexico. Elsie Clews Parsons, Harrison, New York. 


2:00 P.M. 


1. Time Perspective in the Northern Plains. (Lantern.) W. D. Strong, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 

2. Prehistoric Relationships in the Northern Mississippi Valley. (Lantern.) Thorne 
Deuel, University of Chicago. 

3. Dendrochronology in the Mississippi Valley. Florence Hawley, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

4. A Consideration of the Culture Sequence and Chronology of the New York Area. 
(Lantern.) W. A. Ritchie, Municipal Museum, Rochester, N. Y. 

5. Prehistoric Remains in the Yampa Canyon, Colorado, F. Martin Brown, Colorado 
Biological Survey, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

6. Minnesota’s Brown’s Valley Man and Artifacts. (Lantern.) A. E. Jenks, University 
of Minnesota. 

7. Madison Buffalo Cliff. M. L. Sayre, University of Montana. 


7:00 P.M. 


At the annual dinner of Section H and affiliated societies, Dr T. Wingate Todd of Western 
Reserve University gave the address of the retiring Vice-President on the subject “ Anthro- 
pology and Growth.” 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 
10:00 A.M. 


1. The Physical Anthropometry of White Males with Cardiac Disease. (Lantern.) 
Raymond Pearl and Antonio Ciocco, Johns Hopkins University. 
: 2. A Preliminary Report on English Medieval Crania from Abingdon, Berkshire, and 
Rothwell, Northamptonshire. (Lantern.) Jack Trevor, Northwestern University. 
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3. The Pelvis from Fish to Man: A Study in Paleomorphology. (Lantern.) W. K. Gregory, 
American Museum of Natural History. 

4. Some New Observations on Hair Form. (Lantern.) Madeline Kneberg, University 
of Chicago. 

5. The Myth of the Comb. (Lantern.) M. Russell Stein, Columbia University. 

6. Age-Weight Relations in Negro College Men. (Lantern.) K. B. M. Crook, Hampton 
Institute, Virginia. 

7. Human Occipital Third (Spurious) Condy! Viewed as Half of Most Cephalic Vertebral 
Metamere. (Lantern.) T. H. Evans, Freeport, N: Y. 

8. Location of Nasion in the Living. (Lantern.) M. F. Ashley-Montagu, New York 
University. 

9. Statistical Studies of Theories of Handedness. Mary M. Roos, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

10. Population Growth. Victor Von Szeliski, National Recovery Administration. 


2:00 P.M. 


1. Some New Sound Recording Apparatus. (With Demonstration.) Helen H. Roberts 
and Lincoln Thompson, Yale University. 

2. Incised Stone Tablets from Burial Mounds. (Lantern.) E. F. Greenman, Ohic State 
Museum, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. An Analysis of the Fort Ancient Culture. (Lantern.) James B. Griffin, University 
Museums, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

4. Psychic Suicide in Primitive and Civilized People. A. A. Brill, New York City. 

5. Chief Day-Bway-Wain-Dung’s Medicine Bark Parchment, with His Interpretation 
of the Glyphs Thereon. (By Title.) Albert B. Reagan, Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. 

6. The Tribal Divisions of the Western Cree. David C. Mandelbaum, Institute of Human 
Relations, New Haven. 

7. The Indian Sites of Adams County, Pennsylvania. (Lantern.) S. W. Frost, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Arendtsville, Pa. 

8. Ethnopolitics and Acculturation. (By Title.) Julius E. Lips, Columbia University. 

9. Pomo Law and Social Control. (By Title.) Bernard W. Aginsky, New York City. 

10. A New Miztec Codex. Emma Reh, Washington, D. C. 


4:00 P.M. 


Address by Mr John Collier, Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Joxun M. Cooper, Secretary 


American Anthropological Association 


BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


The Netsilik Eskimos. Social Life and Spiritual Culture. KNup RasMussEN. (Report 
of the Fifth Thule Expedition, Volume 8, 1. The Netsilingmiut, 464 pp.; 2. The 
Utkuhikjalingmiut, 75 pp. Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, Nordisk 
Forlag, 1931.) 


Intellectual Culture of the Copper Eskimos. KNupD RAsMuSSEN. (Same series, Vol. 9. 
350 pp. Kr. 12. 1932.) 


With the passing of Knud Rasmussen the Eskimo lost their best interpreter, and 
science the leading student of a fascinating people. The present large and well il- 
lustrated volume, one of the fruits of his long trek across Arctic America, is a worthy 
addition to the great heritage which he left. 

The first, and by far the largest portion, deals with the Netsilingmiut or “Seal 
Eskimos,” a group of about 260 persons living in and adjacent to King William 
Land. Although emphasis is laid on the nonmaterial aspects of life, so intimate and 
complete is the picture of their adjustment to a hard environment that the work is 
ethnographic in the best sense. As in his report on the Iglulik, Rasmussen has 
achieved such a masterly blending of the individual experiences and reactions of his 
informants that their totality presents a living culture to the reader. 

According to the author, the Netsilik Eskimo are probably a branch of the Cari- 
bou Eskimo that have moved to the coast. He does not discuss the possibility of the 
movement having been the other way. At present the region affords no whale or 
walrus and the little fiord seal and the caribou are the main game animals. The 
Netsilik divide their life sharply between hunting on land in summer and the sea ice 
in winter and their mores strongly reflect this dichotomy. A cheerful people, their 
social rules are entirely for themselves: the outsider is usually regarded as an 
enemy. Those who believe in the innate kindliness of hunters and gatherers will 
find little to fit their theory in Rasmussen’s account of these primitive villages where 
every man has at one time or another been involved in a homicidal affair. In the 
light of Amundsen’s fervent wish that they might be spared all contact with other 
Europenas it is paradoxical but cheering that Rasmussen believes their condition 
to be improved since the arrival of the whites. 

In the field of sex mores, as in that of religion, the individual data which the 
author presents have special value. In the former the psychologist will find interest- 
ing data on sexual habits and abnormalities. The sections on religion, taboo, amu- 
lets, magic words, life after death, and shamanism are particularly full. In every case 
the author’s conclusions are based on native material rendered in the original or in 
close translation. ‘he same is true in regard to songs, versed lampoons and mythol- 
ogy, and the volume contains a great deal of material in text. These texts, aligned 
as they are in association with the subject under discussion, have a living quality 
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and usability so woefully lacking in many American collections. Occasionally, how- 
ever, one feels that the literary artist may have influenced the scientist in certain 
free translations but the reviewer is certainly not one of the very few Europeans 
qualified to offer correction on such subtle points. Particularly helpful in judging the 
objectivity of the work is the manner in which the author states his own relation- 
ship to the informants. While never intrusive, this factor enables the reader to judge 
for himself the opportunities enjoyed by the ethnologist and to see where the line 
between hearsay and observation can be drawn. 

The second section is brief and treats of the Utkuhikjalingmiut who number 
about 170 persons living around the mouth of Back River. Their culture is much 
closer to that of the Caribou Eskimo and they never go to the sea, though they did 
so formerly. Their contacts with whites have been extremely limited and the 
present report is the first detailed account of their ethnology. It deals at some length 
with the distribution of population based on native maps of their terrain. Caribou 
hunting and trout fishing are the most important occupations. At present, though 
they use snow huts, they do not use blubber lamps for heat, their kayaks are made 
of caribou skins and, like the Netsilingmiut, they have few dogs, due to scarcity of 
food. Their main deity is the woman who controls all the game animals and there 
are taboos concerning the differential usage of fish, seal, and caribou products. The 
caribou have the most numerous rituals. Rasmussen sums up: ‘“To me the Utkuhik- 
jalingmiut will always be the most handsome, elegant and hospitable people I met 
on that long journey; indeed, the healthiest and happiest I have ever lived with.” 

On leaving the Netsilingimut or “Seal Eskimo,”’ Rasmussen crossed Queen Maude 
Gulf and lived for three months with the Umingmaktormiut or ‘Musk Ox Eskimo.” 
This group, living east of Bathhurst Inlet, is a southeastern division of the Copper 
Eskimo. They were chosen for study because Stefansson and Diamond Jenness had 
made studies of the Copper Eskimo groups to the northwest. Though musk oxen 
were formerly abundant in the region they are rare today and the Umingmaktormiut 
rely on caribou in summer and ice hunting in winter. The author states that these 
Eskimo were the most gifted singers and poets he encountered on his journey, but 
that their mythology was extremely limited in content. The people are described as 
a joyous, active and self-assured group. The latter characteristic, which sometimes 
becomes presumptuous, has gotten them into numerous difficulties with the whites. 
Quarrels among themselves are usually fomented by jealousy over the women who, 
due to female infanticide, are less numerous than the men. The latter are at times 
characterized by a flaming, unreasoning anger that takes to immediate action. 
Murders are casually committed and many examples are cited, including certain 
cases that will be more or less familiar to readers of Peter Freuchen’s “Eskimo.” 
Rasmussen agrees with Jenness that the so-called “blond Eskimo,” comprising a 
considerable portion of the population, are not the result of early Norse nor later 
Caucasian admixture but owe their special characteristics to biological conditions 
which as yet are obscure. 

The life cycle among the individual bands is treated in detail. This treatment 
in turn is based upon careful ethnogeographic studies accompanied by maps drawn 
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by the informants. Similarly, in discussing their material culture, native drawings 
of implements are employed. The author points out that the people were well dis- 
posed to ethnological research and the bulk of the report, secured in such a short 
time, bears out this fact. It also forcibly demonstrates the remarkable abilities of 
the author both as a practical linguist and an ethnologist. The data on shamanism 
includes observations of seances and an extensive treatment of magic words and 
shamanistic formulae. There are a large number of texts, and a vocabulary from the 
most easterly of the Copper Eskimo groups. The use of Anglo-Saxon monosyllables 
in translations, where most ethnologists perforce use polysyllabic scientific terms, 
preserves the folk characteristics of the tales. As is true of most of Rasmussen’s 
work, the presentation is living and factual. Other men may use these data for 
sweeping and penetrating generalizations but when the mosaic of circumpolar 
culture is finally in place the work of Knud Rasmussen will comprise a goodly 
section. 
DUNCAN STRONG 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The Archaeology of Cook Inlet, Alaska, FREDERICA DE LAGUNA. (263 pp., 5 figs., 
72 pls. $3.00. Philadelphia: The University Museum, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1934.) 


It is fortunate that the first archaeological investigations in this important 
region should have been undertaken by so competent a worker as Dr Frederica de 
Laguna. The present volume presents the results of three seasons investigations, 
mainly at three large sites in Kachemak Bay. Included also are brief descriptions of 
many smaller sites, and an interesting section on rock paintings. The skeletal ma- 
terial is described in a separate chapter by Dr Bruno Oetteking. 

Dr de Laguna’s careful and systematic excavations in the large kitchen middens 
on Yukon Island and Cottonwood Creek produced evidence of four main periods 
of what is designated as the Kachemak Bay culture. 


The stone industry of the earlier times is characterized by the greater relative importance 
of chipping, including even the chipping of slate. The use of the stone saw is unknown. The 
notched stone is conspicuous by its absence; and of the grooved stones, only the type with 
groove about one end is found. . . . Later, polished slate grows in importance, and is applied 
to new types, while chipped stone becomes relatively less common... . Notched stones 
suddenly appear in great numbers in the Second Period, with the large type at first pre- 
dominating, then losing ground, and at last giving way entirely to the small type. 

In the bone industry, we must note the importance of the Thule Type I harpoon head 
in the First Period. . . . In succeeding periods this very primitive harpoon head yields place 
to more developed types, and becomes less important than the barbed dart head . . . the 
labret is found even in the earliest period. 

Pottery and copper are rare and restricted to the very last stage of the Third Period. .. . 

In many respects, the culture of the last two periods (sub-III and III) was richer than 
that of the first, even discounting the exaggerated impression of the variety of cultural types 
which depends in some measure upon the large number of specimens from the Third Period. 
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The First Period is simpler, and ...has more points of resemblance to the Arctic Thule 
culture of Canada. The culture of the Third Period shows a development away from the more 
typical “Eskimo” pattern towards a more specialized, local complex. This seems to be in 
part due to the accretion of culture elements peculiar to the North Pacific regions. And yet, 
throughout its evolution, the Kachemak Bay culture has maintained an individual stamp 
(pp. 129-31). 

The sixty-three pages devoted to an analysis of the cultural material show an 
alert comprehension of the basic problems of Arctic archaeology. In this section 
there is a full discussion of the range and relationships of the Kachemak Bay types 
from which it is seen that the greatest number of resemblances are found in the 
Canadian Thule culture, the Aleutian Islands, and Port Mdller on the Alaska Pen- 
insula, with fewer but significant resemblances among the Salish, on Kodiak Island, 
Alaska north of the Alaska Peninsula, Kamchatka, and Neolithic Japan. It is 
significant that many of the most important Kachemak Bay types are restricted to 
Southwest Alaska (from Prince William Sound to the Alaska Peninsula). It seems 
to the reviewer that the relationship with the Thule culture is somewhat over em- 
phasized. The elements which are common to the Kachemak Bay and Canadian 
Thule cultures are for the most part simple, utilitarian types with a wide distribu- 
tion, and it is difficult to see in these any evidence of the hypothetical Thule or 
proto-Thule culture which Dr de Laguna suggests as basic in Alaska. However, the 
author recognizes that the data available for comparison are not all of equal weight 
and that lack of information on neighboring regions prevents for the present a full 
understanding of the position of the Kachemak Bay culture. That culture itself is 
clearly depicted in the most complete and scientific report that has yet appeared on 
Alaskan archaeology. 

HENRY B. COLtins, JR. 
UnITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Dakota Texts. ELLA DEtorIA. (Publications of the American Ethnological Society, 

Vol. 14. xvi, 279 pp. New York: G. E. Stechert, 1932.) 

Miss Deloria’s excellent collection of tales from the Teton Dakota with text, 
grammatical analysis, and English translation, together with notes upon customs 
and idioms of speech, supplies a definitive volume by a trained and competent hand 
upon this important and much neglected division of the Siouan stock. Not since 
Riggs’s grammar has any attempt been made to analyze texts from the Sioux, and 
Riggs worked with the Santee division of the eastern reservation. Bushotter’s 
Teton texts, analyzed by J. O. Dorsey, have unfortunately never been published. 
Collections of tales by Walker, Wissler, Wallis, Mrs McLaughlin, and my own brief 
study, are unaccompanied by texts. As a linguistic study therefore it is invaluable. 

Besides this linguistic advantage, the arrangement of tales according to age se- 
quence gives a clearer view of the Indian story-teller’s own appraisal of his stock in 
trade than I can recall from any other similar collection. The stories drawn from 
the oldest period are listed first, followed by a second group of tales, perhaps later 
in action and more novelistic in form but similarly thought of as fiction and making 
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use of traditional incidents, or sometimes whole seqnences of such, in which super- 
natural beings of the past figure. Here Miss Deloria classes the Coyote trickster 
stories without any attempi at further differentiation and here are to be recognized 
familiar Indian type tales of wide distribution. To this fictional division succeeds a 
second of true tales, again arranged into two groups according to age, the action 
of which is supposed to have taken place within the tribe not more than two or three 
generations back. These tales have a purely local interest. They live as stories 
merely through the thrill of reality emphasized by the story teller’s affirmation of the 
truth of the event. They are not of wide distribution, although four from the older 
tales (numbers 40, 44, 50, 53) seem to bear direct relation to Mandan-Hidatsa 
ceremonial origin stories current at Fort Berthold. 

It should be observed that this subjective distinction does not necessarily repre- 
sent a permanent attitude on the part of the relater toward any particular incident. 
Under other circumstances the traditional tale here classed as fiction might be 
regarded as of authentic value in tribal history. The Coyote trickster stories are 
palpably fictions told to raise a laugh, but not always are they discredited as a 
behavior pattern. In clearing up for us the confusion in the minds of most ethnolo- 
gists between the Coyote and the Spider figures in Dakota stories, Miss Deloria has 
done us a special service. The Coyote is the animal form of Iktomi, who is neyer 
thought of in spider form, and this suggests, although Miss Deloria leaves the mat- 
ter to our own speculation, that Coyote has drawn his human name from some for- 
eign source. I think it unfortunate however that no distinction in genre is made be- 
tween the humorous tales in which the action centers about the trickster figure 
and those more romantic in tone in which the trickster appears as a subsidiary 
character. No light is thrown moreover upon the “sacred stories” which are ordi- 
narily included in a story-teller’s category. There are no new finds, scarcely a fresh 
combination, among the fictional tales, and ao suggestion of the relation of story- 
telling of either class to those organized mythical conceptions such as Walker’s 
informant asserted for the Oglala Tetons. In so far the collection is disappointing. 

In detail, however, the competence and clarity, both in individual phrasing and 
in the range and picturesqueness of ideas give the collection unusual value to the 
student of Indian narrative art. Miss Deloria’s mastery over the native phrase leads 
to such fine precision of speech as that in which an arm is thrust into the ground 
“as far as the place-for-tapping the vein”; a man in terror “uttered some bear cries to 
make himself brave.” On the whole the style of Siouan stories is European as com- 
pared to that of the Northwest Coast or the Pueblo Indians, and this Miss Deloria 
has brought out admirably in her excellent translations. 


MARTHA BECKWITH 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


Uto-Aztecan Languages of Mexico. A. L. KroreBer. (Ibero-Americana: 8. 28 pp., 
map. $0.35. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1934.) 
In this paper Kroeber gives the distribution of the Uto-Aztecan languages in 
Mexico, on the basis of the sub-groups Nahuatl or Mexicano, Huichol-Guachichil, 
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Cora, Cahita~Opata-Tarahumar, and Pima-Tepehuan, illustrated by a map which 
also shows Kroeber’s classification of the Shoshonean groups in the United States. 
A sketch of the predominant linguistic differences between the groups is given, with 
many interesting notes on individual languages, and a table of cognate phonemes 
compiled from Sapir (1913, 1915). Then follow some newly published vocabularies 
recorded in 1930 from various Mexican languages, which, though brief, contain valu- 
able data for Uto-Aztecan comparative linguistics, and some notes on kinship terms. 
Kroeber gives the latest version of his classification of the stock, which differs little 
from preceding ones. From his linguistic notes emerges the general idea that none 
of the sub-groups presents any strongly marked-off characteristics with the excep- 
tion of Pima-Tepehudn, with which the reviewer agrees. 

The material on geographical distribution is based on the latest research 
(Sauer’s, eked out for earlier times by a good résumé of past findings), but the lin- 
guistics is not. The linguistic treatment is based on the latest published work, 
Sapir’s and Mason’s, but this is fairly old. Considerable work, as yet unpublished, 
has since been done in this field by Whorf, drawing on newly available material in- 
cluding Ute-Paiute (Sapir), Hopi (Whorf), Kern River (Voegelin), Luisefio (vari- 
ous), Paviotso (De Angulo and others), Tarahumar (Bennett), Opata (various), 
Huichol (unpublished vocabulary collected by Lumholtz), Nahuatl (Whorf), 
Pochutla (Boas). This implies no adverse criticism of Kroeber’s valuable paper, the 
scope of which does not contemplate going beyond sources published or otherwise 
at hand. 

Nevertheless it may be pointed out in the light of this later research that (1) 
Kroeber’s table of cognates (the early Sapir) is due for revision; (2) Huichol (‘‘group- 
ing uncertain’ —Kroeber) is closely related to Cora; (3) the sub-group lumped as 
“‘Nahuatl”’ deserves separating into its component languages (thus one of these, 
Pochutla, agrees with general Uto-Aztecan as against Aztec, Pipil, Cora, and Hui- 
chol on an important sound-equivalence) ; (4) in Shoshonean, Hopi is hardly diver- 
gent, and Ute-Paiute is undoubtedly one of the most, if not the most, divergent 
(though in the whole stock it is less so than Pima-Tepehu4n); (5) Shoshonean is due 
for the melting-pot and a recasting: it may even disappear, like “Sonoran,” in the 
process, though I would not yet definitely predict this. 

The biggest change in the cognate table is that the lumped *(u, 0, 2) splits into 
two distinct phonemes: *o > Azt 0, Pochutla u, Hui 0, Co u, P-T 0, u, C-T-O 0, u, 
Sh o, 9, 6; and *u (perhaps *i) > Azt i, e, Poch o, Hui i, Coi, i, ue, P-T u, C-T-O u, 
o, Sh u, o. Shoshonean cannot properly be lumped in such a table: its various 
languages differ on many of the equivalences. Mason’s astute surmise that tl, t is a 
purely Nahuatl splitting of *t was undoubtedly right, so also was his suggestion that 
*] represents two original sounds. He was probably wrong on *n; it should be re- 
tained. The *h splits into *” and *h. For Co y read r, y. The question marks in 
Hui may be replaced by ts, kw, 1, y. The reflexes of *p are very complicated through- 
out the whole stock. Kroeber’s footnote no. 4 should have been applied also to Co 
k (>tS), kw (>tSw). Enough for criticisms, though the table will need more revision 
than this. 
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For all that, Kroeber’s contribution is valuable as a concise presentation of the 
general Uto-Aztecan Mexican lay-out, and as a sifting and condensation of much 
material from many sources. It points the way to many lines of research, such as 
the need for good modern studies of Yaqui, Varohfo, and Huichol, and will be wel- 
comed by all who are interested in native American linguistics. 


B. L. WHorF 
WETHERSFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


The Historic Trail of the American Indians. THomas P. CHRISTENSEN. (193 pp. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Laurance Press Company, 1933.) 

The author has set himself the tremendous task of giving “an up-to-date account 
presenting in broad outlines the history of the Indians in both Americas from the 
earliest times to the present.”” He has attempted to give archaeological background, 
ethnographic facts, history and present conditions for this wide range of peoples. 
Naturally each group is discussed so b-iefly that only sweeping generalizations can 
be made. Such attempts always present opportunities for many errors. 

The whole tone of the book seems to be that of one which was done by careful 
library work, but it does not have the flavor of any working contact with its subject. 
The sources upon which the author bases his material are a quaint assortment. It 
is rather pointless to quote today the Reverend Stephen Peet on the Mound Build- 
ers when more recent and scientifically accurate works are available. Yet beside 
this stand such excellent works as that of Kidder on Southwest archaeology and 
Kroeber on the Indians of California. The author does not seem always to have exer- 
cised a proper critical attitude toward his source material. 

A compilation such as this may be very useful for the person who wishes a short 
cut to information on a vast subject. It is unfortunate that the outsider who has no 
background for criticism is so often imposed upon by giving him material not pre- 
pared by a person thoroughly and actively conversant with the field. 

ERNA GUNTHER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Ancient Americans, the Archaeological Siory of Two Continents. Emtty C. Davis. 

(311 pp., 35 illus. $3.50. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1931.) 

The author has compiled here from well chosen and authoritative sources the 
results of many decades of archaeological work in North and South America. The 
book is not written for the anthropologist who has access to the same sources that 
have been used, but takes its place among the many intelligent attempts to lay the 
findings of scientific fields before an interested but untrained audience. And in that 
field it stands among the best. In an interesting chapter on “Strange Tales of 
America’s Past,”’ the author takes each of the Sunday supplement stories of the 
origin of the American Indian generally believed, and shows its shortcomings. 

This book can be highly recommended for general public libraries and for high 
schools. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON ERNA GUNTHER 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Textile Periods in Ancient Peru. L1LaA O’NEALE AND A. L. KRoEBER. (University of 
California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 28, No. 
2, 1930.) 


This work is an important contribution toward the study of textile arts of ancient 
Peru. It determines the periods to which the specimens extracted from the pre- 
Columbian graves of the coast belong, taking into account the distinct technologic, 
stylistic, and regional differences. 

The specimens of which this work treats have been divided into three groups, cor- 
responding to the Early, Middle and Late periods in accordance with the chronology 
established by Kroeber. The technics examined are minutely registered and classi- 
fied, according to their periods and the places of discovery, in a chart which per- 
mits one to appreciate at a glance all the material studied. The work is completed 
with forty-eight plates, giving numerous clear reproductions of the most important 
textile examples. 

The technologic differences discovered permit the authors to establish the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. That the fundamental technics were already known from the most remote 
periods attributable to archaeologic material; 

2. The textile periods are characterized by the preference given during the period 
to one or another process of manufacturing, and by the predominance of certain 
types of ornamentation; the stylistic differences being of more importance than the 
technologic; and 

3. That each region tends to preserve its local characteristics and favorite tech- 
nics, which gives the regional or provincial stamp to the art. 


The conclusions arrived at by the authors are solidly established, being the 
result of a careful and methodic analysis of varied and excellent specimens, and of 
the experience acquired in the field bearing relation to the discovery of textiles, 
associated with other archaeologic elements of recognized styles and periods. 

Investigations conducted after those by Kroeber in Peru in 1926, have confirmed 
his conclusions, have increased knowledge relative to the chronology established by 
him, and have also made it possible to better segregate the several cultures in- 
cluded in each horizon or period. 

It is my belief that certain modifications may be introduced in the first horizon. 
In Paracas there are two textile periods corresponding to two cultures: that of the 
“Cavernas,” the older, and that of the “Necropolis,” which springs immediately 
from the former. The first should be included in the first horizon, and the second, in 
the beginning of the second horizon. Painted textiles, needleknitted without assist- 
ance of the loom, predominate in the first period. The painted cloths, in their 
technic and ornamentation, are almost identical with those discovered in Supe, 
close to the deposits where Uhle discovered fragments of pottery recognized by me 
as the “Chavin” type. The textiles of the ‘““Cavernas” are associated with a type of 
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pottery similar to the “Chavin” type, but very distinct from the ‘Necropolis” 
and “Nasca’’ types of pottery. The big funeral bales of the “Necropolis” type, 
discovered by me in 1927, were found above the ruins of dwellings and in rubbish 
heaps containing fragments of pottery of the “Cavernas” type. The principal tech- 
nics and decorations of the textile art of the ““Cavernas” appear in the ““Necropolis”’ 
specimens, in which the technic of the embroidery connected with the realistic or 
semirealistic decorations of the ““Nasca’’ style reach their maximum development, 
giving a specific character to the culture. In this way, the “Necropolis” textile art 
approximates in one sense that of the ‘“Cavernas,’’ and in another, that of the 
“‘Nasca.’’ In the “Necropolis” no pottery of the ‘““Nasca’”’ style has been found, not 
even in fragments, but that of the ““Cavernas” has been found. In Cayangos, Ica, 
rubbish containing fragments of pottery of the ““Cavernas” style is found under- 
neath the graves of the ‘“Nasca” type. In the ‘“‘Nasca”’ region no pottery of the two 
periods of the ‘‘Paracas’’ type has been found. Therefore the culture of the ‘‘Caver- 
nas’ must be considered in the first horizon and that of the “Necropolis” in the 
beginning of the second. 

In Nasca there are graves of the ““Pre-Nasca” type, differing from those of the 
“Andine” and ‘‘Epigonal” types. The “Early Nasca’”’ of Kroeber must be con- 
sidered in the first period of the second horizon, as it succeeds the “Necropolis” 
culture. The “Andine” culture of the Nasca or Epigonal must be considered in its 
double character: ‘‘Pre-Nasca,’’ which precedes or is contemporaneous with “Early 
Nasca” of Kroeber, and “Andine,” properly ‘“Epigonal,”’ which occurs above 
“‘Nasca,”’ and exists up to the period of the Incas. This Coastal Andine culture, in 
its double chronologic character, must be considered as successive or periodical off 
shoots of the archetype recently examined in the basin of the Mantaro River. 

C. TELLO 
Lima, PERU 


Les textiles anciens du Pérou et leurs techniques. RAOUL D’ Harcourt. (170 pp., 81 
figs., 109 pls. Subscribers’ ed., 180 fr. Paris: Les Editions d’Art et d’Histoire, 
1934.) 


M d’Harcourt’s latest volume is a detailed study of a selected group of fabrics 
and certain textile techniques either outstanding for their frequent occurrence, or 
for their interest as novel variations of familiar processes. No emphasis is placed 
upon any particular site or time period in making the selections. This type of study 
was initiated by M. D. C. Crawford, and aids in an approach to the whole subject 
of Peruvian textiles from any one of its several aspects. Thanks to the extraordi- 
nary ingenuity of the ancient craftsmen who furnished material for an indefinite 
number of studies, there is little need to duplicate efforts. As a consequence, M 
d’Harcourt’s lists of techniques, although they sound familiar, present many new 
details. 

The brief and clearly written text (123 pages) is topically organized; the line 
drawings are models of simplicity, and the heliotype plates are unusually fine. In 
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some cases the techniques are almost as well shown in them as in the drawings. 
Texts, figures, and plates are so unified that one is able to follow the variations in 
the plain weaves, which include the tapestries and interlocking types, the twills, 
brocades, double cloths, and gauzes. The analyses of the less well known textile 
fabrics, the imitation filets, knotted types, embroideries, resist-dyed pieces, tassels, 
and fringes are welcome additions to the available published material. One point 
raised by the author is of more than usual significance. He suggests that knowledge 
of felt making might have been found among the ancient Peruvians (p. 119, pl. 
LXIV), but reserves judgment in the matter. 

A short description of each fabric covering the main technical points—yarn 
content, method of construction, designs, and colors—provides data upon which the 
text is based. The longest analyses together with seventeen plates are devoted to 
the famous Paracas embroidery in the Musée d’Ethnographie du Trocadéro. This 
reviewer acknowledges an error in the interpretation of a photographic reproduction 
of a portion of the embroidery (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 36, p. 407). Now, 
with the description of a device in M d’Harcourt’s volume (p. 65, fig. 37), the “‘Par- 
acas textile,” as the piece is called, gains added uniqueness through a method of 
patterning not to be found among more than two hundred Paracas fabrics analyzed 
at the Museo Nacional in Lima. No more convincing proof of the imaginative skill 
of the ancients is required than is offered by the continual discovery of singular 
devices to vary effects. 

A bibliography of eighty-three titles and an outline-index complete the volume. 
Too much cannot be said for the beautiful format and the superb photography. 
M d’Harcourt has contributed substantially to an increased understanding of the 
art and weaving craft of early Peru. 


Lita M. O’NEALE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


AFRICA 


‘ Pagan Tribes of the Nilotic Sudan. C. G. SELIGMAN AND BRENDA Z. SELIGMAN. 


(xxiii, 565 pp., 38 figs., 60 pls., maps. 42 s. London: George Routledge and Sons, 
Ltd., 1932.) 


This comprehensive volume presents the results of Professor and Mrs Seligman’s 
anthropological and ethnographic researches in the Nilotic Sudan, which were 
begun in 1909 and continued at various intervals partly by Professor Seligman 
himself, partly by Professor Evans Pritchard, his pupil. 

The authors have limited their investigations to a study of the social and reli- 
gious aspects of culture. The facts are arranged in the form of tribal monographs and 
placed against a sketchy general background, comprising in each case some notes on 
the physique (indices of measurements and general descriptions), natural environ- 
ment, and economic life of the respective tribes. 

The authors distinguish among the pagan tribes of the Nilotic Sudan two main 
groups, a dolichocephalic and a mesaticephalic; the former comprising the Nilotes 
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(Shilluk, Dinka, Nuer, Anuak) and the Nilo-Hamites (Bari, Lotuko, Lango, etc.), 
and the latter the Nuba Fung peoples on the one hand and on the other the numer- 
ous small tribes of the Bhar El Ghazal region and the populous Azande. The bulk 
of the information relates to the Nilotes and Nilo-Hamites; while of the mesati- 
cephals only the Nuba and the Azande receive more than a sketchy treatment. The 
material for the description of the latter was furnished by the excellent researches 
of Professor Evans Pritchard. 

Historically the authors assume the origin (i.e., Hamitization) of the Nilotes 
and Nilo-Hamites in the neighborhood of the Great Lakes of East Africa, while 
they consider the mass of the mesaticephals as a northeastern projection of the 
round headed peoples of the Congo, with cultural influences even from West Africa. 
Psychologically they correlate with the Nilotes a proud conservatism, intense reli- 
giousness and introversion which—perhaps with the exception of the Azande—sets 
them apart from the rest of the Sudanese peoples. Economically the dolichocephals 
are essentially pastoral and the mesaticephals agricultural; a fact which, however, 
is not paralleled by a similar clear-cut distinction in regard to cultural institutions. 
These, as described by the authors, present a rather complex picture which, for 
lack of space, we can review only in its most outstanding features. 

The social and political organization in the larger tribes is characterized by the 
institution of a paramount chief, which among the Shilluk, and to a lesser degree 
among the Dinka and Fung, takes the form of a “Divine King” of Frazerian type. 
Among some peoples (especially Nuer the Bari) the functions of the chief are 
divided between land, cattle, and village chiefs, etc. (departmental experts); while 
among the Dinka, Lotuko, and Nuba the chieftainship is in the hands of the rain 
maker. A social stratification is found among the Shilluk and Azande, who recognize 
a privileged class of nobility; while among the Bari there exists an hereditary servile 
class of distinct physical type and probably of foreign extraction. Chieftainship is 
of little moment among the Bhar El Ghazal tribes. 

Age class organization and initiation ceremonies are almost universal and have 
developed a military character among the Dinka and the Azande (with institutional- 
ized homosexual practices among the latter), while circumcision is practiced only 
among the Fur, Fung, Azande, Bhar El Ghazal tribes and Dinka, and constitutes 
(except among the Fur) a recently adopted custom. Forehead scarring and knocking 
out of the lower incisors are also widespread, but not always connected with the age 
group organization. 

In the magico-religious sphere the most impressive-feature is the rain making 
ceremonies, with the hereditary office of a rain maker and rain stones, rain spears, 
animal sacrifices and other methods of invoking the ancestral spirits as the prin- 
cipal but not universal ritual elements. The core of religious practices is ancestor 
worship, which among the politically highly organized tribes (Shilluk, Dinka) cen- 
ters around the worship of the royal ancestors in sacred shrines of graded impor- 
tance. The conception of a high God exists to a certain degree among the Shilluk, 
Nuer, Lotuko and Nuba; while among the Dinka, Bari, and Azande there is a belief 
in a supreme spiritual agency but without the personal features of a God or Creator. 
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The chief magico-religious practices, however, are everywhere directed towards 
spirts of lesser range and more departmental importance. 

The kinship structure—which receives the fullest and most systematic treat- 
ment—is, with the exception of the Nuba, characterized by patrilineal, mostly exog- 
amous clans, with partly totemic origin among the Shilluk, Dinka and Nuer. The 
prevalent form of clan totemism is that of the “twin pattern;’’ one twin being the 
animal, the other the human ancestor of the clan. In spite of patrilineal succession 
and inheritance, there are numerous ties to the mother’s family and clan, as in the 
almost universal marriage restrictions, the close bond with the mother’s brother 
(especially among the Shilluk and Azande), and in many features of the termi- 
nology. Of avoidances, the mother-in-law taboo is most prominent and sometimes ex- 
tended in a classificatory manner, but is often lifted after the birth of the first child 
(Dinka, Lotuko, Nuba). Other avoidances toward relatives-in-law, cousins, etc., 
occur but are too varied in scope and character to allow of generalization. 

Marriage is everywhere, except among the Nuba, characterized by the institu- 
tion of the bride price. Its often numerous and widely spaced instalments and the 
complex svstem of distribution are one of the main forces of social stability, as has 
been well demonstrated in the chapter on the Azande. Concerning, finally, the kin- 
ship terminology the authors try to classify the various systems according to the 
rather unfortunate distinction of “descriptive” and “‘classificatory,”’ although most 
systems show features of both. The systems of the Bari, Nuba, and Fung come 
closest to the classificatory type, while the main “descriptive” feature among the 
other systems is the distinction of a brother as father’s son and mother’s son (Shil- 
luk, Dinka, Nuer, Azande). The Bari and Lotuko are especially rich in terms for 
relatives-in-law, while among the Azande elder and younger brothers are distin- 
guished by separate terms. The kinship structure of the Southern Nuba stands 
quite apart from the rest, being a typical example of a matrilineal society with no 
clans, marriage within the community, no bride price, initial matrilocal residence, 
instability of the marriage tie, and a manifold and intimate relationship between 
mother’s brother and sister’s son which leaves the father in the position of an 
outsider in regard to his wife and children. 

In view of the fact that these investigations were intended to be ethnographic 
surveys rather than exhaustive studies, it would not be fair to criticize this work for 
certain lacune. Nevertheless the question may be raised whether it would not have 
been wiser to have limited the number of tribes investigated in favor of a more 
thorough study of a few cyltures. The material presented in the book proves again 
that a real understanding of social, political, and religious institutions can only be 
attained if studied in close correlation with other aspects of cultural life. 

GUNTER WAGNER 
Kisumu, KenyA CoLony 


The Rock-Engravings of Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, South Africa. M. 
WILMAN. (xii, 77 pp., 16 figs., 70 pls., map. 25 s. Cambridge: Deighton Bell and 
Co.; Kimberley: Alexander McGregor Memorial Museun, 1933.) 


After many years of labor in studying the rock engravings in the region of 
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Kimberley, where Miss M. Wilman is Curator of the Alexander McGregor Memorial 
Museum, a volume whichis botha work of art and a scientific thesis has been produced. 

An historical introduction gives a summary of the observation of rock paintings 
and engravings since the time of Robert Moffat (1842) to the present day; then fol- 
lows a discussion of the geographical distribution of these works of art. Apparently 
the localization of engravings depends to some extent on a geological factor since 
the diabases, dolerites, and some sandstones do not favor the formation of rock 
shelters. 

The classification of the works of art gives four categories: (1) the oldest or 
“classical’’ styles depicting animals with which the artists were familiar, also hu- 
man beings, plants, and geometrical patterns; (2) the engravings which are deriva- 
tives from class 1. In division 3 the spoors of human beings and animals are repre- 
sented, while class 4 consists of scribblings of recent date. 

With regard to the chronological sequence of engravings, the majority of the 
“‘classical’”’ styles are divisible into groups based on differences in technique, but 
misleading factors are found in the chemical composition of different rocks. On 
some surfaces rust and black oxide form readily, and lichens grow quickly, so giving 
an unwarranted impression of old age. Differences of opinion exist respecting the 
tools used by the engravers, but a feasible hypothesis states that the boart (a form 
of diamond used for industrial purposes) may have been used. 

Who were the engravers? and do the stylistic differences justify an assumption 
of successive migrations? On the whole the engravers showed more stylistic diver- 
sity than did the painters; yet some resemblance between the products of the en- 
gravers and the painters is evident. There are areas where paintings predominate, 
and also localities where engravings are more numerous than paintings. Miss Wil- 
man inclines to the view that the early Bushmen to whom the works of art are 
ascribed were the phylogenetic forerunners of Bushmen who have produced recent 
engravings. The osteological evidence for support or refutation of theories is too 
meagre to be convincing. The suggestion that artists were actuated by impulses of 
magic and religion has possibly been overstressed. 

Miss Wilman confines her hypotheses to a South African problem of racial 
identity, lines of migration, and the association of types of stone artifacts with 
styles of art. But a wider problem affecting the racial history of Africa is invelved. 
Rock paintings and engravings of the Sahara, Libya, Kordofan, and Tanganyika 
Territory lend plausibility to the hypothesis of pre-Bushman migrations on a large 
scale from the north of Africa, down the east side, across the Zambezi , and over the 
southern part of the continent. 

The book is well indexed, an excellent map showing distribution of engravers’ 
sites about Kimberley is provided, and the bibliography gives more than a hundred 
and twenty names of contributors to the problem of Bushman art. To an expert the 
book is a valuable work of reference, and to a novice in the archaeological problems 
of South Africa the lucid text and the artistry of the pictures are stimulating to 
further study. 


Witrrip D. Hamsiy 
FIELD MusEuM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
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ASIA 


The Hisago-Bune or Calabash Boat. Suinjt NisHIMURA. (v, 86 pp., 21 figs., 7 pls. 

3 yen. Tokyo: Society of Naval Architects, 1934.) 

This book, a revised and enlarged edition of a brochure issued in 1918, is a part 
of a comprehensive series undertaken by Professor Nishimura, ‘‘A Study of Ancient 
Ships of Japan,” of which eight volumes, in whole or in part, have already appeared. 
In a sense the book is misnamed, for it is not concerned with calabash boats, but 
rather with the employment of calabashes as floats tied to the waist of swimmers 
or attached to rafts or other vessels. Professor Nishimura infers the early use of the 
calabash float in Japan, basing his opiniow upon his interpretation of rather obscure 
passages in some ancient legends of the Japanese and Koreans; on his construction 
of certain old Japanese words which is a radical departure from the views of other 
Japanese scholars; and on the somewhat different, but contemporary use of gourds 
by diving Korean fisherwomen of Chyéi-jyu Island. Since Professor Nishimura as- 
serts that “the present is the age of the diffusion theory” (p. 63) he does not hesitate 
to cite African or other distant sources concerning the use of gourds as direct evi- 
dence to strengthen the case for an ancient similar use in Japan. He also goes so 
far as to claim that since a calabash water container can be made watertight by 
the use of a stopper, it is also airtight and, therefore, wherever gourds or gourd-like 
ceramic vessels may be found “it can be theoretically deduced that the calabashes 
had been used as floats” (p. 72). Professor Nishimura finds no difficulty in assuming 
that the world-wide appearances of the use of gourds represent the results of diffu- 
sions from a common center of what he terms the “‘calabash culture.” Apparently 
he believes it unnecessary to consider evidence of a contrary nature or to seek perti- 
nent facts to substantiate such a conclusion. 


D. S. Davipson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities (Ostasiatiska Samlingarna), No. 4. 

(ix, 321 pp., 61 pls. $7.50. Stockholm, 1932.) 

Half the articles in this bulletin are based on archaeological collections presented 
to the Crown Prince of Sweden in the Far East during his world tour of 1926. Ivar 
Schnell describes ceramics, stone tools, and bone implements from Japan, and in the 
same article (“Prehistoric Finds from the Island World of the Far East’’) discusses 
the finds of the Sten Bergman expedition to the Kurile Islands in 1929-30 and the 
archaeological results of the Swedish expedition to Kamchatka in 1920-22. The first 
part of Schnell’s article consists of a summary of the position so far attained by 
archaeology in Japan, which will be most useful to those who desire a superficial 
knowledge of Japanese prehistory. In such a summary it is of course difficult to 
please everyone. Some anthropologists will not accept without murmuring the 
author’s conclusion, apparently based largely on Sternberg’s work, that “Relatively 
certain proofs have been obtained establishing the Ainu’s connection with the 
peoples of the East Indian archipeligo.” Students unfamiliar with the terminology 
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of Japanese archaeology will welcome the chart showing the various kinds of pre- 
historic pottery with their Japanese names and type samples. 

Among the finds of the Bergman expedition in the Kuriles the author considers 
the pottery most interesting. He has distinguished three types: smooth, cord- 
ornamented, and textile-ornamented, whose history he traces to influences from 
Hondo and Hokkaido. 

The archaeological work of the Swedish expedition to Kamchatka supplements 
Jochelson’s investigations in 1910-11. The general conclusion is that Stone Age 
culture in Kamchatka was affected both by the Koryak area to the north and by 
the Kuriles to the south. 

The most noteworthy feature of the Formosan Neolithic collection described by 
Margit Bylin is a smooth-tanged adze similar to a type found in southeastern Asia. 
The author discusses the influence of Indo-China on early Formosan culture. 

A brief note by Professor Pelliot deals with some animal style bronzes. 

Dr Olov Janse’s paper (‘““Tubes et Boutons Cruciformes Trouvés en Eurasie’’) 
suggests an answer to the questions raised in his earlier article, ‘““Quelques Anti- 
quités Chinoises d’un Caractére Hallstattien,”’ in the second bulletin of the series. 
He describes a collection of objects from China and Mongolia, and then notes simi- 
lar finds from Central Europe, the Caucasus, and Siberia. He discusses their proba- 
ble development from a tube holding together parts of harness to an ornamental 
button with possible magical connotations, and suggests that they were made in 
the metallurgical centers of the Hallstatt era, diffusing along the great route from 
Europe to China. It appears that their use survived in Asia much longer than in 
Europe since no finds of the kind are known from the latter region for the period 
500 BC to 500 AD, when they were apparently reintroduced by invading groups 
from Asia. 

The article contributed by Dr Karlgren is an attempt to establish the phonology 
of archaic Chinese by a study of the phonetic value of the rimes in the Shi king 
and will be of interest chiefly to sinologists. 

To the anthropologist the most stimulating contribution will probably be Dr 
J. G. Andersson’s “Hunting Magic in the Animal Style.” This article continues the 
discussion in the author’s earlier paper ‘Der Weg iiber die Steppen,” which ap- 
peared in the first volume of this bulletin. Dr Andersson here concentrates on a 
study of the animal style of a-t among the nomad groups of Central Asia. Examples 
of this style are found from the Black Sea to the Yellow River, with apparent 
centers in the ancient Scythian area on the north shore of the Black Sea, in the 
Minusinsk area of southern Siberia, and around Ananino west of the Urals. In 
recent years it has become evident that a fourth center exists in the Ordos region 
of the Chinese-Mongolian borderland. In studying the animal style bronzes from 
this area Dr Andersson noted a strongly naturalistic art and, more particularly, 
vivid mating scenes which are not paralleled by the more sophisticated types of 
the Scythian and Siberian centers. From this he concludes that the animal style 


. .. developed to a very large extent under the stimulus of an active hunting magic along 
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much the same lines as that which . . . gave rise to the other grand Animal Style . . . of the 
late Palaeolithic time. 

After describing the Ordos bronzes, Dr Andersson cites historical sources illus- 
trating the importance of hunting in the life of the steppe nomads. He then develops 
the striking parallel between much of Magdalenian art and the Central Asian ani- 
mal style, especially in scenes dealing with propagation of the game stock. The 
theme of increase magic can be traced not only in the obvious mating scenes but 
also in the frequent multiplications of figures and in the scenes of pre-mating combat. 

Dr Andersson submits his theory with great modesty and disarms the critic 
by himself pointing out many of the objections which can be raised against it. Of 
these the most obvious are that only part of the evidence, such as the mating scenes, 
contributes directly to the conclusion and that much of the rest becomes relevant 
only when the premise is granted. The reviewer also feels that the author tends to 
exaggerate the importance of hunting in a primarily pastoral culture. Why, inci- 
dentally, if the theory is to hold, is there no evidence of an animal style magic art 
looking to an increase of domestic animals? Concerning the importance of hunting 
there appears to be a contradiction between the author’s conclusions and his ma- 
terial. He sums up (page 278): 

The notes which we have collected . . . give us the picture of cattle breeding steppe dwellers 
who were at the same time great hunters for the purpose of increasing their stock, collecting 
furs for clothing and, above all, as ‘he main source of their food supply [italics mine]. 


But on page 273 in quoting Minns we find: 
Hunting supplied some of their food, more was produced by their cattle especially by their 
horses [italics mine]. 

But these criticisms cannot impugn the value of Dr Andersson’s fresh and vigor- 
ous treatment of a subject which might easily become stereotyped into a mere de- 
scription of objects. 

The contributions to the present bulletin follow the patterns of those in previous 
volumes of the series (Bulletin No. 1, 1929; No. 2, 1930; No. 3, 1931). These fall 
into two general types, archaeological and linguistic, with the former heavily pre- 
dominant. Relationships between European and Asiatic forms are stressed, and 
much space is given to discussions of symbolism, particularly fecundity symbols. 
With the exception of Schnell’s paper on the Japanese islands, all the articles are 
based on Chinese material. Most of the authors are associated with the Museum 


of Far Eastern Antiquities. - 
ALFRED E. Hupson 
Waite Prains, NEw 


GENERAL 
Verhandlungen des XXIV. Internationalen Amerikanisten-Kongresses, 1930. R. 


GROSSMAN AND G. ANTZE, eds. (Ixvi, 322 pp., illus. Hamburg: Friederichsen, de 
Gruyter and Co., 1934.) 


Of the thirty-nine articles in this volume of proceedings—articles of varying 
merit on a wide range of anthropological subjects—a few strike the reviewer as 


| 
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worthy of special mention. Sapper (Der Kulturzustand der Indianer) attempts a 
general survey of aboriginal American culture, especially as influenced by diverse 
geographic conditions, and of the changes wrought therein through European con- 
tact. Lowie (The Omaha and Crow Kinship Terminologies) attributes the Omaha 
and Crow types of kinship systems, i.e., those in which cross-cousins on one side 
are classed in the first ascending generation and those on the other in the first 
descending generation, respectively to patrilineal and matrilineal descent where 
either of these occurs in conjunction with a matrimonial arrangement which over- 
rides generation distinctions. Wegner contributes two valuable descriptive articles 
(Die Qurufig’ua und Siriono and Die Mojos-Indianer) on certain tribes of eastern 
Bolivia. Kirchoff (Versuch einer Gliederung der Siidgruppe des Athapaskischen) 
classifies the southern Athapascan languages into two main divisions: (1) Navajo- 
White Mountain-San Carlos-Tonto and (2) Chiricahua-Mescalero-Lipan, with 
Jicarilla and the aberrant Kiowa-Apache forming a third group revealing certain 
affiliations to both the others. 


GEORGE PETER MuRpDOcK 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Emile Durkheim on the Division of Labor in Society: Being a translation of his ‘De 
la division du travail social’’ with an estimate of his work. GEORGE Stmpson. (440 
pp. $3.50. New York: Macmillan, 1933.) 


The translation of Emile Durkheim’s great work, ‘“‘De la division du travail 
social,’’ by George Simpson, is poorly done. The introductory statement which pur- 
ports to be an estimate of his work by the translator clearly demonstrates that he 
does not understand Durkheim’s general theoretical position. He is also more con- 
cerned with the philosophical implications of Durkheim’s theory than with his 
scientific contributions. It is unfortunate that all the works of this great French 
social theorist are not available in English, and that he seems fated to continue be- 
ing misunderstood by English and American anthropologists. 


W. Lioyp WARNER 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Our Primitive Contemporaries. GEORGE PETER Murpock. (xxii, 614 pp., 117 figs. 
$5.00. [College ed., $3.60.] New York: Macmillan, 1934.) 


Our Primitive Contemporaries consists of succinct, orderly, and very live descrip- 
tive accounts, about thirty-three pages each on the average, of “eighteen different 
primitive peoples representative of all the great regions and races of the world 
and of all the major types and levels of culture. Each account, though short, aims 
to cover with reasonable adequacy every important aspect of economic, political, 
and social life, with some reference also to the racial, geographic, and historical 
background” (p. vii). Each tribal description is followed by an excellent selected 
bibliography, with the key source or sources marked with an asterisk. The approach 
throughout is exclusively factual. Theoretic interpretations and reconstructions are 
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avoided. The accounts are based on a critical use of the best sources. The account 
of the Haida, however, represents a summary of the author’s own field work. Inci- 
dentally, he expresses a graceful recognition and tribute to the soundness of the 
earlier pioneer work of Dr John R. Swanton and others among the Haida. 

The present volume is marked by rigid reserve and objectiveness. Each of the 
eighteen descriptions gives a reasonably complete bird’s-eye-view of the total cul- 
ture of the tribe or people dealt with. The selection of tribes seems to the reviewer 
to have been particularly happy. These representative samplings should give the 
general reader and the college student, for whom the work was primarily written, 
an excellent concept of the life and culture of preliterate humanity. College teachers 
of anthropology and of sociology will be particularly grateful to Dr Murdock for 
this valuable adjunct to their work. But most professiona! anthropologists, too, 
will find in these synoptic summaries much to jog their memories and to expand 
their knowledge of the tribes and culture levels treated. A very full index provides 
a ready way of following particular traits through the wealth of factual data that 
have been incorporated into the eighteen sketches. 

The reviewer has followed the good or bad tradition of going more critically 
through the accounts of those peoples with whose culture he happens to be more 
familiar personally, for the purpose of discovering if possible any errors of fact. To 
date, however, he has had no luck. Not only do the accounts appear as very ac- 
curate, but, in spite of the condensation which the aim and plan of the work called 
for, they are eminently readable. And the numerous excellent illustrations add very 
much to the attractiveness of the volume. 

Joun M. Cooper 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Oriental Institute. JAMES HENRY BREASTED. (455 pp., 207 figs., 2 color pls., 
map. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933.) 


This volume is part of a projected series of volumes which has as its purpose the 
survey of the activities and problems of the University of Chicago. As Volume XII 
of the series the book aims at setting forth the various research enterprises of the 
Oriental Institute, and sketches scope, character, and purpose of that institution. 
The nature of the book is essentially historical in so far as it deals with the rise and 
development of the Oriental Institute and its expansion from a Department of 
Oriental languages into a scientific institution which interests itself in the Near 
Eastern area in the widest scope in order to “recover the lost story of the rise of 
man.”’ By organized endeavor the Oriental Institute has widened its activities to 
such an extent that in the main it has become anthropological in character. What 
the Americanist endeavors to do, especially in our southern American hemisphere, 
the Oriental Institute plans to accomplish in the Near East, with a probable ex- 
tension into wider Asiatic regions. 

A truly gigantic undertaking for a single institution! With what enterprising 
spirit the work has been carried on so far is demonstrated on practically every page 
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of the book. What science may expect from the wide-flung labors of the Oriental 
Institute can already be gathered from the published accounts of the field expedi- 
tions in Egypt and Western Asia, and the scientific labors carried on at the home 
institute. Archaeologist, architect, geologist, anthropologist, historian, and philolo- 
gist work together for the ultimate realization of the purposes of the Oriental In- 
stitute—each one a mustashriq of his own calling. Dr Breasted has succeeded ad- 
mirably in telling the story by weaving into the account of the present labors the his- 
torical background, thereby enabling the reader immediately and easily to acquaint 
himself with the problems that the Orientalist of to-day encounters. It is a work 
which no anthropologist should miss reading. 
HENRY FREDERICK Lutz 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
PRIMITIVE CONCEPTS OF DISEASE 


The aim of Clements’ study so named! is “to offer a scheme of classification for 
the disease concepts of primitive peoples; to obtain a fairly complete geographical 
distribution of the classified concepts; and to frame certain conclusions as to their 
relative antiquity, probable origin and historical connections.”’ With respect to the 
sources to which diseases are ultimately attributable Clements mentions three broad 
and recurrent interpretations in human thought: natural causes, human agencies 
and supernatural agencies. These he finds too broad for “‘practical’’ purposes, evi- 
dently meaning for use in tracing historical connections. He does not relate these 
generic categories systematically to the concepts which he adopts. These latter are 
sorcery, breach of taboo, disease-object intrusion, spirit intrusion, and soul loss. 
A comprehensive sampling of ethnographic literature, as well as secondary sources 
was undertaken to establish the occurrence of the concepts. Citations to the litera- 
ture are embodied in Table 1 in which opposite the name of each tribe, people, 
or area, are to be found in separate columns page references under the five disease 
concepts. Four world maps exhibit graphically the distribution of each of the con- 
cepts except sorcery. 

After a preliminary analysis of each concept, the greater part of the text is 
given over to weighing the evidence furnished by geographical distribution in favor 
of or against historical connections between areas having similar disease concepts. 
For the most part the concepts isolated are manipulated as independent unit traits 
throughout the discussion. Associated methods of treatment, such as confession 
with breach of taboo, sucking as a means of removing disease believed to be caused 
by the intrusion of material objects, exorcism with spirit intrusion, are sometimes 
interpreted as of independent origin and functionally derived from the concept (con- 
fession, pp. 208-209); or as of unitary origin, adhering to the concept throughout 
its spread (sucking with disease-object intrusion, p. 213, ‘‘once linked, they diffused 
together simultaneously ;” exorcism with spirit intrusion, p. 221). Since, according 
to the views of the author, sucking as a therapeutic method is an independently 
developed trait, not intrinsically connected with the concept of disease-object in- 
trusion, the constant association of these two traits can be considered evidence for 
historical connection between peoples. The same interpretation is applied to the 
relation between exorcism and spirit intrusion, because “there is no reason why the 
practices of exorcism should arise spontaneously from the concept of spirit intru- 
sion” (p. 221). 

After having established the connections between the disease concepts of peoples 
in various regions the author further essays a chronological sequence of the con- 
cepts. The oldest in the series is disease-object intrusion, which is of unitary origin 


1 Forrest E. Clements, Primitive Concepts of Disease (University of California Publica- 
tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 32, No. 2, 1932). 
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in a Paleolithic horizon. This is followed by soul loss, again of unitary origin, possi- 
bly in Siberia. Then comes spirit intrusion, all occurrences of which are also “‘his- 
torically” connected. Finally in the case of breach of taboo, Clements makes South- 
ern Asia and Oceania prior to the Arctic, which is followed by Mexico; butjhe con- 
siders the concept to have originated independently in each of these region? 

The reviewer must confess that he is not in sympathy with the general meth- 
odological approach adopted by Clements, nor is he convinced of the validity of the 
“historical”’ conclusions drawmby the author. One of the intrinsic difficulties which 
is basic to the whole investigation is the isolation of the disease concepts themselves. 
This difficulty emerges clearly in respect to sickness ascribed to sorcery, whichis Cle- 
ments’ first concept. Sorcery involves (a) a human agent, (b) a technique (means) em- 
ployed by the sorcerer, and (c) often a specific proximate cause of the malady which 
is believed to produce the symptoms observed in the victim. It is not always easy 
to distinguish b and c because b may be emphasized in native thought to the ex- 
clusion of c or vice versa. When we are speaking generically, magic is the term most 
frequently employed to refer to b. But in strict analytical terms the distinctions 
noted must be borne in mind. In any one culture, where disease is involved with 
sorcery, all these factors must be considered with reference to each other and the 
wider circle of native belief, in order to explain the theory of disease entertained. 
If, for instance, sorcery involves disease-object projection, accomplished by imita- 
tive magic, and resulting (according to native belief) in the actual presence of a 
material object in the body of the victim and removable by some special kind of 
therapy, we have all the basic elements necessary to an understanding of diseases 
and their treatment due to sorcery of this type. If we wish then to classify the dis- 
ease concepts of this culture we may use the generic concept of sorcery and let it 
go at that; or, since sorcerers may cause sickness in their victims by other means 
than disease-object projection, we may wish to list the ways in which victims are so 
affected, and by doing so we adopt a different level of classification. But it is in- 
admissible to employ both levels at once unless they are related in some explicit 
and comprehensive scheme. Clements seems to recognize this (p. 187) in his in- 
troductory remarks on sorcery, where it is discussed in generic terms. But then 
he proceeds to consider “‘soul loss” and ‘‘disease-object”’ intrusion as parallel, not 
subordinate concepts. His analytical point of departure is shifted from a generic 
type of human agency in disease causation to the proximate cause of the disease 
as it is believed to affect the victim. In cultures, therefore, where ‘‘soul loss’ and 
“‘disease-object intrusion” are the result of sorcery he records three “‘concepts,”’ 
where in terms of more precise analysis there is only one from the standpoint of the 
ultimate source of the malady and two with respect to the proximate cause. Ac- 
tually, as even a casual inspection of page references in Table 1 suggests, sorcery 
means soul loss or disease-object intrusion or both in many cases, and is not an in- 
dependent concept. Consequently it is not surprising to find that in Clements’ his- 
torical discussion of sorcery, he is compelled explicitly to recognize its generic char- 
acter and the need for a more precise analysis of its form as preliminary to more 
exact treatment. 
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The same type of difficulty is involved in the attempt to handle breach of taboo 
as a unit trait. It is an enormously broad generic concept based on the belief that 
moral transgression on the part of individuals will provoke disease. As an important 
type of social sanction connected with customs of great variety, it is easy to compre- 
hend the functional importance of such a disease concept in human cultures of di- 
verse patterns. No wonder that Clements is compelled to posit multiple origins in 
this case. Historical connections, however, within narrower limits than those sei up 
in this study might be sought if attention was directed to the class of custom which 
was under such a disease concept, or the specific source of a taboo itself. Although 
not discovered by Clements in the literature on the Eastern Woodland tribes ex- 
cept in the case of the Iroquois, I have found this concept of disease among the 
Saulteaux I have been investigating recently. In this case one type of taboo under 
a disease sanction is the command of a guardian spirit. In this particular instance 
the occurrence of the same connection elsewhere in North America might be his- 
torically significant. But interestingly enough in the case of the Saulteaux, while 
confession as a means of curing illness caused by breach of taboo is known, it does 
not apply to the ease mentioned above. Variations such as this within the culture 
of one people seem to me to challenge Clements’ assumption that confession as a 
method of treatment is functionally derived from the breach of taboo concept. 

Even the more specific concepts used by Clements are by no means always 
clean cut, and this difficulty is further complicated by the necessity, in such a world 
wide study, of using sources of varying levels of intrinsic value, and the temptation 
to interpret ambiguous statements positively. For example, Clements himself points 
out (p. 188) that in certain areas the disease-object is reported to contain 


a spiritual essence which is the real cause of the sickness . . . accordingly the real cause [of 
the disease] would be a spirit in the body, and such diseases should be classed along with those 
caused by demons who enter the body without the aid of a tangible vehicle. 


They might, in short, be relegated to the category of spirit intrusion. Clements, 
however, chooses to ignore this complication and the possibility that such cases 
may not belong to either of the concepts he has adopted. It is obvious that while 
this procedure facilitates classification and “‘historical” treatment of the type es- 
sayed, it does not aid us in grappling with realities. 

In respect to the use of sources this paper is curious, since in a world-wide sam- 
pling of the data China is represented only by citations to Hastings’ ““Encyclopedia”’ 
and Tylor’s ‘‘Primitive Culture,’ and Tibet and Mongolia (“‘Buddhist [!] tribes’’) 
likewise by a sole reference to the last named source. Hence there is a huge area 
in the heart of Asia, the theater of important movements of peoples and elaborate 
culture developments, which remains almost entirely unconsidered. Is it to be as- 
sumed that the so-called primitive peoples of Asia existed from time immemorial 
entirely removed from the influences emanating from the centers of culture develop- 
ing there? | raise this query simply becz use European countries, ancient and modern 
Egypt, as well as ancient Babylonia and Assyria, are included, although for the 
civilizations of the eastern Mediterranean Hastings is the chief source utilized. 
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Although the author cannot be blamed altogether for the inclusion of evidence 
from loose or ambiguous statements of other observers, it seems to me that he has 
not been over cautious in the matter. I was struck at once, for example, by the at- 
tribution to several Algonkian peoples, among two of which I have done field work 
(Cree and Saulteaux), of a belief in spirit intrusion as a disease concept. To Clements 
the Cree and Saulteaux are evidently one since he cites the same page references 
in Skinner’s “Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux”’ opposite both groups, despite 
the fact that Skinner’s book is divided into two parts and what he says about one 
group does not apply to the other. As a matter of fact the references are to the Cree. 
One of them (p. 78; not p. 76) is to a statement that “an idiot is popularly supposed 
to be possessed of an evil spirit:”” my only comment here is that I never uncovered 
such a belief myself among either the Cree or Saulteaux, which is worth no more 
intrinsically than Skinner’s positive assertion, except for the fact that Clements 
(p. 219) stresses the point that Skinner’s statement is the only evidence of “spirit 
intrusion as a cause of insanity [?]’’ in America. “It crops up again in Borneo and 
Africa,’”’ he adds. Surely this should have made him wary. The only other statement 
on which spirit intrusion for the Cree could be based is that on p. 63 (although p. 76 
is likewise given), where, with reference to a miteo crossing rivers without a canoe, 
Skinner says, “for the spirits transported him bodily.” Guardian spirits (pawa- 
ganak), by whose aid a man can accomplish miraculous things, are undoubtedly 
meant; but they never enter a man’s body nor can I discover in the context any 
reference to disease. In respect to the references in Hoffman (pp. 159, 197), the 
only authority on the Ojibwa used, we do have positive assertions in regard to 
spirit intrusion, but the fact that the term exorcism appears in the same sentence, 
with the statement that “evil spirits are sometimes removed by sucking them 
through tubes” suggests at once the characteristic therapy for objects projected into 
the body by sorcerers, and Clements, it may be noted, gives the same page references 
for disease-object intrusion! This is undoubtedly the concept which is being de- 
scribed somewhat loosely by Hoffman. In the case of the Naskapi Turner is the 
authority given, and Clements rightly queries the evidence here which rests on the 
statement that remedies for disease are in the hands of the shaman “who claims to 
have control of the spirit which causes all disease and death.” As I see it, there is 
no reason whatsoever to interpret this as a belief in spirit intrusion as a cause of 
disease, and Prof Speck tells me that he is not acquainted with the concept among 
the Naskapi. The case for spirit intrusion among Algonkian peoples is then not 
supported by the evidence cited by Clements. 

I have gone into some detail here only as a specific example of one of the pitfalls 
into which one is led by such an exclusive dependence upon so many and diverse 
sources. With such a large margin of error to cope with in respect to a realistic isola- 
tion of concepts, and in addition the difficulties involved in the sampling and inter- 
pretation of sources, it seems to me that a genuine historical interpretation of the 
data can hardly be expected to proceed to valid conclusions. 

A. Irvinc HALLOWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSLYVANIA 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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ANENT THE KUTCHIN TRIBES 

In a recent article in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 36, pp. 163-79) Dr 
Cornelius Osgood has performed a real service for students of the American Indian 
by compiling a synonomy of the terms by which the various Kutchin groups have 
been designated. Dr Osgood has also made a most helpful revision of Cadzow’s map 
by including the Birch Creek Kutchin and eliminating the so-called Atai and Hun 
Kutchin. As Dr Osgood points out, the term Kutchin has been used most loosely 
ever since Dall’s time and it is well that the name should be restricted to what Osgood 
calls the “true Kutchin.” Certain it is that the adjacent groups of the Upper Yukon 
and of the Tanana are not Kutchin, nor does the term have any meaning for them. 

In designating the Kutchin groups Dr Osgood prefers the term tribe to that of 
band. No doubt he was struck as I was by the feeling of group or tribal unity which 
seems to characterize the Kutchin peoples. Such a feeling stands in marked contrast 
to the situation among the Athabascan groups on the Tanana and Copper Rivers 
with whom I have worked. Among the latter groups the term band would be more 
appropriate. 

Thanks to Grants-in-Aid from the Social Science Research Council and from 
the National Research Council I was able to spend the summer of 1933 in field work 
among the natives of the Chandalar River in Alaska. Information secured from 
various Chandalar informants confirms all of Dr Osgood’s eight Kutchin tribes but 
adds a ninth tribe, the Dihai Kutchin. It is because the Dihai Kutchin have escaped 
previous mention that I venture to write this note. 

The Dihai Kutchin formerly inhabited the territory about the north fork of the 
Chandalar and the middle and south forks of the Koyokuk River. Virtually no 
Indians inhabit this region now and within comparatively recent times a number of 
Eskimo families have settled in the area. The term dihai signifies yonder or farthest 
distant, or, to be more precise, farthest distant in the downstream direction. As one 
informant expressed it, “If there were a string of cabins along the river bank, the 
last cabin on the downstream side would be termed the ‘dihai’ cabin.” In other 
words the Dihai Kutchin were the most westerly of the true Kutchin tribes. 

Like their neighbors, the Chandalar Kutchin, who inhabited the territory about 
the east fork of the Chandalar River, the Dihai Kutchin were a highly nomadic 
group of mountain dwellers living almost exclusively by hunting. The small size 
of the tribe plus the fact that they seldom came down to Fort Yukon may explain 
the lack of mention by early writers. My informants were agreed that the Dihai 
spoke a K.utchin dialect which differed but slightly from that used by the Chandalar 
or NeEdse Kutchin. (NEdse seems the nearest phonetic equivalent of the name the 
Chandalar apply to themselves.) 

The Dihai Kutchin were never numerous, and famine and disease together with 
frequent warfare with the Eskimo and Chandalar Kutchin further depleted their 
numbers, with the result that about two generations ago the surviving Dihai moved 
to the east fork of the Chandalar River where through inter-marriage they have been 
merged with the Nedse Kutchin. As a result many of the present Chandalar natives 
trace their ancestry to the now extinct Dihai group. Since the Dihai Kutchin for- 
merly existed as a distinct Kutchin tribe they should be so recorded. 


ROBERT MCKENNAN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
HANOVER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
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THE MESCALERO APACHE BOW-DRILL 


In an article which recently appeared in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST Paul 
S. Martin furnished evidence that the bow-drill, hitherto thought to be confined 
to northern North America, was used by the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest.! 

I am able to confirm Dr Martin’s conclusion of a southern extension of the dis- 
tribution of the bow-drill by data I have gathered from the Mescalero Apache In- 
dians, who ranged, before reservation days, over what is now western Texas, south- 
eastern New Mexico, and northern Mexico. According to my Mescalero informants 
the bow-drill was employed for making fires by those who had difficulty with the 
hand-drill. The use of the latter was much more common, however. 

No elaborate pains were taken in the manufacture of the Mescalero bow-drill. 
Pieces of pliable wood of lengths which varied according to the tastes of the in- 
dividual users were crudely strung with sinew. No wooden nut or hand-piece was 
made ordinarily. Any available object, such as a piece of buckskin or rawhide, which 
would protect the hand was utilized instead. Even fighting-bows were converted into 
bow-drills on occasion. The Apache bow-drill was never used for drilling. 

It is interesting to note that the Chiricahua Apache, the western neighbors of 
the Mescalero, denied that the bow-drill was ever used among them. 


M. E. OPLER 
Dutce, NEw Mexico 


THE AZTEC CALENDAR STONE: A REPLY 
To Tue Eprror: 

Since Sefior Alfonso Caso of the Mexican Museum, in the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST for July-September, 1934, so caustically criticized my brief article, in the 
issue of October-December, 1933, on the remarkable resemblance of the design on 
the Aztec “Calendar Stone’’ to a compass card, calling it a ‘fantastic interpreta- 
tion,” may I be allowed a final word to say it was not an “‘interpretation”’ but merely 
a statement of fact. 

A fact is a fact. Anybody can explain it anyway he prefers. The fact remains. 
And it is a fact that the so-called Calendar Stone of the Aztecs carries a design that 
is an exact, ornamental reproduction of the ancient compass card of the mariner’s 
compass. Therefore, call it anything you like, the design is there. The resemblance 
seemed to me to be worth noting. It was not done through ignorance of Mexican 
and Central American archaeological literature, for I have been somewhat ac- 
quainted with that field for fifty years or more. 

FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH 
New York City 


1 Paul S. Martin, The Bow-Drill in North America (American Anthropologist, Vol. 36, 
1934, pp. 94-97). 


NOTES AND NEWS 
REORGANIZATION OF THE LABORATORY OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology at Santa Fé, it was voted to amend the constitution to provide for an Ad- 
visory Board of not to exceed thirty-two members. The Advisory Board elects from 
among its members the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Laboratory to serve 
for one year. These officers, together with six other members of the Advisory Board 
serving for three years each, will constitute the active Board of Trustees. The Board 
of Trustees will meet twice a year, once in Santa Fé and once in the East, the 
eastern meeting being timed to correspond with the Annual Meeting of the Advisory 
Board. 

The present make-up of the Board is as follows: A. V. Kidder, Chairman, C. E. 
Guthe, Vice-Chairman, Elsie Clews Parsons, A. L. Kroeber, J. F. Zimmerman, 
Fay-Cooper Cole, H. S. Colton, and Duncan Strong. 


A. V. KIppER 
TWO NEW JOURNALS 


Kongo-Overzee, Tijdschrift voor en over Belgisch Kongo Ruanda-Urundi en 
aanpalende gewesten, is a new journal under the editorship of Dr A. Burssens (Melle 
bij Gent) with its first issue dated October, 1934. (Published by “De Sikkel,”’ 
Kruishofstraat 223, Antwerpt: subscription, 85 Belgian francs.) 

A second new journal, Zeitschrift fiir Rassenkunde, is announced to appear in 
January, 1935, under the editorship of Egon Freiherr von Ejickstedt (Breslau). 
Articles of moderate length in German, English, and French will concern “the evolu- 
tion and the nature of race, and . . . the biological causes of its different physical 
and mental aspects.”’ (Ferninand Enke Verlag, Stuttgart-W: two volumes per 
year, RM 18 per volume.) 


A NuMBER OF Casts OF LARGE MAYA MONOLITHS FROM COPAN AND QUIRIGUA, 
for which the University Museum (University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) has 
no exhibition space, are offered to any museum having room for their display. 
Requests should be addressed to the Director of the University Museum, Mr H. H. 
F. Jayne. 


SEVERAL SUMMER SEMINARS in fields of interest to anthropologists are an- 
nounced by the American Council of Learned Societies. These are designed to give 
mature scholars opportunities for expanding their interests and competence in 
fields generally underworked by Americans. The Section on Chinese and Japanese 
Studies will be held at Columbia University (July 5—-August 16, 1935) under the 
direction of D. C. Goodrich; a Russian Language Institute, also at Columbia (June 
25-August 31), will be in charge of George Z. Patrick; while it is planned to hold a 
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Seminar on Arabic and Islamic Studies at Princeton University (June 20—July 31) 
under Philip K. Hitti for those whose major interests do not lie in this field. 

It is hoped that some financial assistance can be offered to a few qualified scholars 
who might otherwise be prevented from attending any of these seminars. Further 
information can be had from Mortimer Graves, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Tue INnstiruTO ARQUEOLOGICO DEL Cuzco, PERU, has been inaugurated as a 
center of advanced studies whose principal concern is with the past and present of 
the aboriginal American races. Luis E. Valc4rcel, Director General del Museo 
Nacional, desires exchanges for the new institute with individuals and institutions, 
and offers all facilities for investigation in the Cuzco-Puno-Apurimac region. 


THe 1935 SumMER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE will be held in Minneapolis, June 24th—29th. In this con- 
nection the University of Minnesota invites attention to some of its unique anthro- 
pological collections; among them, the skeleton of ““Minnesota Man,” skulls of 
Mechte-el-Arbi type and artifacts of the North African Capsian culture, and col- 
lections from Minnesota. 


By Error, in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 35, p. 162, the book “Bland 
indianer i Ecuadors urskogar’’ (Helsingfors, 1920-1921, 2 vols.) was ascribed to the 
late Erland Nordenskidld in a bibliography prepared by Henry Wassén. The author 
of this work is Raphael Karsten. 
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